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THE MAN IN THE STREET. 
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X-COMMODORE s. NICHOLSON ; on the same street, the Schieffelins and 
KANE, who knows more about | Jays and Evarts in the neighborhood of 
yachting than any other man in | Stuyvesant Square are comparatively mod- 


either continent, was a stroller on Fifth 
Avenue during the week. A_ graduate 
from Annapolis, he resigned from the navy, 
and to-day, although he is approaching mid- 
dle age, looks much younger than many of 
the men in society Who are in years con- 
siderably his juniors. Mr. Kane affects 
the English style of dressing, and wears 
in Summer a hat of a peculiar block—a 
gray felt derby, with a black band, With 
his closely cropped side-whiskers, he looks 
as if he had stepped out of one of Leech’s 
pictures. Every year Mr. Kane, taking 
his valet with him, goes to the Adiron- 
dacks, where for six weeks, in an utter 
wilderness, he lives a rough life, exer- 
cising and eating only the very plainest 
of food. He emerges from this retreat as 
brown as a berry and with a physique 
which stands all the inroads which society 
and club life are apt to make on a man of 
his position and popularity. 
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A paragraph published 
some days ago to the effect that Col. De 
Lancey Kane had imported a new coach 
from England was rather a surprise to his 
friends. Col. Kane has in his stable at New 
Rochelle the coach Tally Ho, with which 
he made the first essay at amateur coach 
driving in this country. The Tally Ho was 
really the first public pleasure coach 
placed on the road. It ran from the Bruns- 
wick Hotel to Westchester every day, and 
Col. Kane was the whip. This relic of 
nearly twenty-five years ago is preserved 
with religious care. It was built in Eng- 
land, and Col. Kane drove it from the 
Strand to Virginia Water before he brought 
it out here. Should he ever put a coach on 
the road again, his friends are confident 
that it will be the Tally Ho, which is in 
perfect condition. Fairman Rogers in his 
book on coaching points out the error into 
which many Americans fell when this 
coach was first brought from England. Be- 
ing called the Tally Ho, and referred to by 
that name, it has become synonymous with 
the term “ coach,” and the Century Diction- 
ary falls also into the error in its definition. 
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There was nothing remarkable in Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s rewarding with a kiss 
Muliehill, the baggagemaster of the Metro- 
politan Company, who prevented her from 
jumping from the carriage in the runaway 
of Thursday, and continued his good deeds 
by himself driving her to the wharf, thus 
enabling her to reach the steamer on which 
she was a belated passenger. It was en- 
tirely like her expansive self. Schumann- 
Heink is the embodiment of vitality, hearty 
good nature, and affection for the world in 
general and particular. This is a part of 
her charm on the stage, and it is more 
manifest among her friends and associates. 
She distributes her embraces freely in a 
hearty German fashion. She is quite as 
likely to receive the men in the company in 
which she is singing with a voluminous 
embrace as the women. It is somewhat 
startling to the unaccustomed at first, but 
every one knows that it is ‘‘Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink's way.” ‘ 
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The restlessness of New Yorkers and the 
many changes tn the residence districts ure 
after all not features peculiar to this city. 
London is almost as fickle and ol] Par's 
is fast disappearing and the very fashion- 
able people are rapidly coming over from 
the famous “ Faubourg’’ to the more mod- 
ern city on the other side of the Seine. 
There are a few people in New York who 
cling to old hocalities. Mrs. Ambrose Spen- 
cer when in this country always resides 
at her residence on the south side of Wash- 
ington Square, the only private house on 
the block. The Keteltas mansion at St. 
Mark's Place and Second Avenue has just 
been closed for the season, Miss Keteltas 
and her brothers having gone to their New- 
port villa. Owing to illness in the family 
for years Miss Keteltas has never enter- 
tained, and there have also been frequent 
deaths and the family is constantly ir 
mourning. Mrs. George Peabody Wetmore 
is a sister of Miss Keteltas, and once or 
twice in the season, either she or her 
daughters visit there. The neighborhood is 
essentially Teutonic these days. All the 
old friends have left, and the sight of the 
Keteltas carriage and Keteltas liveries is 
always a wonder to the residents of this 
part of town. The Ward house on Bond 
Street is kept intact, but the furniture has 
been removed, There are two maiden ladies 
living over on Seventh Street, who ure re- 
lated to many of the old Knickerbocker 
families and who have refused to move. 
The Schermerhorn mansion on Twenty- 
third Street in the shopping district; the 
beautiful Auchmuty residence on Univer- 
aity Place, the Stewart and King houses 
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Members of District Attorney Philbin’s 
staff are fond of telling of the time when 
Mr. Philbin, then a young lawyer, was 
“turned down” by one of his present of- 
fice staff. Years ago, Mr. Philbin and An- 
drew Fay, now the Deputy Chief Clerk of 


the District Attorney’s office, were both 
employed by the firm of Calhoun, Robbins 
& Co., importers, of 408 Broadway. Mr. 


Philbin was a salesman, and Mr. Kay was 
in the shipping department. Subsequently 
the present District Attorney began the 
study of law, and Mr. Fay entered the 
District Attorney's office. 

During the trial of Carlyle Harris Mr. 
Philbin, then just beginning practice, de- 
cided that he would like to look in on the 
trial, and wondered whom he knew well 
enough to ask to pass him in. Suddenly 
he remembered “‘ Andy" Fay, and straight- 
way hunted that gentleman up and made 
known his desire. Great was his surprise 
when Mr. Fay firmly but courteously said: 

“I'm very.sorry, old man, but it will be 
in:pessible to get you in. It would be hard 
encugh to get my own brother in, much 
less you.” 

Mr. Philbin recalled the incident when 
revising his office staff, and Mr. Fay re- 
mained undisturbed in his position, 
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Ex-Senator William E. Chandler of New 
Hampshire was in correspondence witn sen- 
ator B. F. Tillman during the recent tilt 
the fiery Southern politician had with his 
colleague, Senator McLaurin. The object of 
Senator Tillman was to drive his enemy 
into a corner from which he could not es- 
eape political defeat. Arter the resignation 
of Senator McLaurin was withdrawn from 
the hands of the Governor of South Car- 
olina and Senator Tillman also had to with- 
draw his resignation, the wily New Hamp- 
vhire politician telegraphed to Senator Till- 
man: 
“The rat got away from the cat. 
rat; bad cat.” 


Good 
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Ex-Mayor Hugh J. Grant was accosted 
by a very fresh young man in the corridor 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel the other even- 
ing, who said: ‘ Hellé, Hugh; how are 
you?” Grant side-stepped slightly, and, 
looking the young chap over, said: “It's 
a real pleasure to meet old friends, but 
you'll pardon me if I say that I have for- 
gotten your name.” 

“ Well, that’s funny,” said the irrepressi- 
ble. *‘ Why, I rowed you around for nearly 
a whole day, when you were fishing up at 
Kennebunkport three years ago.” 

Then he looked deeply grieved as the 
ex-Mayor turned away indifferently to 
greet some acquaintances, and remarked: 
“It is funny how stuck up some people are 
in this world.” 
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It is not generally known pernaps, but J. 
fPferpont Morgan has one of the most elab- 
orate collections of beer steins in America. 
During his present trip abroad he pur- 
chased two more that formerly belonged to 
a collection owned by Prince Bismarck. The 
price paid for them would buy beer enough 
to fill all the steins in America a couple 


of times. 
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The Calumet Club this Spring has 
changed Presidents, the term of the last in- 
cumbent, James Brown Lord, having ex- 
pired. His’ successor is A. Huidekoper 
Bond, one of the most popular men in the 
club. Mr. Bond comes from Boston, but 
has lived in New York a number of years, 
He married Miss Louise Van Buren Davis, 
whose mother and twin brothers reside 
at the old-fashioned mansion on Four- 
teenth Street, which is still one of the 
sights of the city. Mrs. Bond is one of the 
heirs to the great Spingler estate. The Van 
Buren house is possibly the last of the 
semi-suburban residences of a half a cent- 
ury ago which exist in New York. The 
Goelet residence disappeared five years ago, 
and until it was demolished the corner of 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street was al- 
ways a welcome spot on a hot Summer day. 
James Brown Lord, the retiring President 
of the club, is the architect of the Court of 
Appeals, Delmonico’s, und other well- 
known buildings in this city. The recent 
redecoration of the Calumet Club, which 
has converted it into one of the most 
artistic clubhouses on the avenue, was done 
under his personal supervision. 
e@¢e oe 
Weather plays a pretty important part 
in many kinds of business. This is par- 
ticularly the case at places where pleasure 
seekers go to refresh the inner man after 
a drive. The Casino in Central Park on 
evenings and Sundays is ae and no 
that ali New 
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supposed to be out of town. This is on 
pleasant days. But let a light rain come 
up at an inauspicious moment and every- 
thing is changed. 

“How is business?” asked some one of 
Gustave Dorval of the Casino last Monday. 
** Business,”” replied Mr. Dorval, with a 
characteristic gesture; “‘ well, my business 
is like the weather. Yesterday we had a 
shower, and my banker says my bank ac- 
eount is not worth having when it rains.” 
© > o 

placing of chairs 
Park, remarked the 


“to be 
ob- 


Apropos of the 
let’’ in Central 
serving man: 

“Is there anything in the circumstance 
that the Park Board consists of two brew- 
ers (Clausen and Moebus) and a Brower?”’ 
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Mr. Walter Damrosch, the musician, is 
fond of telling how he was called upon im- 
promptu to assist at the christening of the 
child of an Italian fruit vendor. Mr. Dam- 
rosch having occasion several years ago 
to visit the Five Points district was walk- 
ing by a church on Mulberry Street, when 
an excited Italian woman, in gala dress, 
rushed out and looked wildly up and down 
the street. Mr. Damrosch paused to see 
what was the matter, and was accosted by 
the woman. She asked him, in extremely 
broken English, if he would please be god- 
father to her little son, who was about to 
be christened, and explained that the gen- 
tleman who was to have officiated in that 
capacity was not forthcoming, and that 
the priest refused to wait longer. Mr. 
Damrosch kindly consented and, entering 
the church, took his place beside the baby's 
father. The ceremony proceeded smoothly 
until the priest asked what names had 
been chosen for the child. The first name 
w2:: easily disposed of. It was Pietro, after 
the baby’s father. When it came to the 
second name the mother, as a delicate com- 
pliment, proposed that the child should 
take the name of the stranger who had so 
kindly consented to be his godfather, and 
asked what the gentlernan’s name was. 

““ Damrosch—Walter Damrosch,” replied 
the musician. 

“Damn what?” asked the priest, politely, 
surprised. 

‘“‘Damn—you shall not call my little Pie- 
tro damn anything! " exclaimed the mother 
fiercely. 

Mr. Damrosch at length cleared up the 
matter, but the mother still refused a 
name so easily misunderstood, and insisted 
on calling her child Pietro Walter instead. 
Mr. Damrosch takes quite an interest in 
the Italian godchild he gained under such 
peculiar circumstances, and has recently 
set him up as a newsboy. 
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An artist of no mean ability was lost to 
the world when Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
laid aside his pencil for the pen. He has al- 
ways been intensely interested in sketch- 
ing, and although he has done little him- 
self in that line, he has a decided talent 
for it. He has an old sketch book at his 
home full of quaint pencil drawings done 
at Niagara Falls in 1868, These sketches, 
while crude to a certain extent, show an 
appreciation of composition and a knowl- 
edge of perspective rare with an amateur. 
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It is the proud and frequent boast of 
Police Capt. James Kenny of Brooklyn that 
the precinct.in which he has command is 
the “cleanest” in the city. There is nots 
gambling resort, a disorderly house, or 
even a saloon within its boundaries. Capt. 
Kenny's precinct extends from Park Row, 
Manhattan, across the East River to High 
Street, Brooklyn. It is the Brooklyn 


Bridge. 
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Richard Harding Davis is a prophet who 
is renowned in his own country. In Marion, 
Mass., where the family have spent many 
Summers and are almost indigenous to the 
soil, there have been many prominent peo- 
ple with whom the townsfolk have become 
more or less well acquainted. Grover Cleve- 
land and Joseph Jefferson have been fa- 
miliar figures there and of good repute, but 
this has not heretofore been the case with 
the author who has probably more young 
women admirers than any other man not a 
matinée idol. 

The trouble was, as the townspeople 
put it, that Mr. Davis was toploftical. 
He was to be seen around the place 
day after day and Summer after Sum- 
mer, but he never spoke as he passed 
by. Even in the Post Office, the social 
centre where every one meets and speaks 
in a small place like Marion, Mr. Davis 
looked neither to the right nor to the left. 
The town’s folk lifted their eyebrows and 
said nothing, but they thought thoughts. 

This season, however, all is changed. 
Not long ago Mr. Davis gave a lecture 
for the benefit of the Congregational 
Church of the place. Fifty cents a seat 
was charged, and the church realized a 
goodly sum. Not only that, but every one 
remarked that the lecture, which was an ac- 
count of the speaker’s experiences in the 
Boer war, was a very good lecture, indeed. 
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experienced a change of heart no one 


knows, but immediately invitations were 
sent out to all the townspeople to a recep- 
tion to be held at the cottage of J. M. 


Clark of Chicago, the father-in-law of Mr. 


Davis, where he and his wife spend the 
Summer. Every one accepted with delight. 
Every one went, they all enjoyed theme 
selves mightily, and now the Marion peo- 
ple say there may be authors and authors, 
but there is no author quite like their Mr, 
Richard Harding Davis. 
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William Astor Chanler, college athlete, 

hunter of big game, African explorer, and 


a man of much strenuousness in all he un- 


dertakes, is going to get down among what 
his friend, Congressman Sulzer, lovingly 
spoke of as as the “ peepul."”” Mr. Chane 
ler enjoyed his recent term in Congress, 
which he earned by defeating Lemuel 
E. Quigg after a most brilliant campaign 


in the Fourteenth District. Looking 
about for a new political field in which to 
labor, he decided that the lower west side 
promised well, and so he has taken apart- 
ments in Eighth Street, just off Fifth Ave- 
nue. That he will loom up as a candidate 
as soon as opportunity offers is certain. 
© @ @ 

Wherever theré is a meeting of ecclesias- 
tics there is sure to be told some story of 
the late Bishop Williams of Connecticut, 
who was one of the brightest men of ais 
day. At a recent conclave at the General 
Theological Seminary they told this tale 
of the good Bishop's wit: 

One Summer day the Bishop went out 
fishing with a friend, and, as the day was 
warm, they swung a bottle of rare old Bur- 
gundy over the side of a rowboat. When 
luncheon time came the Bishop essayed te 
pull the wine aboard, already tasting in 
anticipation the cool, delicious beverage. 
Through some mishap the string slipped 
from his fingers and the bottle sank to the 
bottom of the river. Bishop Williams sat 
up with a sigh and said, with his eyes 
sparkling: 

“You say it, Jones; you're a layman.” 
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Gen. F. C. Ainsworth, Chief of the Record 
and Pension Office of the War Depart- 
ment, is celebrated for his inveterate habit 
of offering his cigar box to his callers as 
soon as they enter his office. Three men, 
one of them a stranger to Ainsworth, visit- 
ed the office recently on a matter of busi- 
ness, and the General, as usual, instantly 
produced his cigar box and offered it with 
a few words of kindly insistence. They all 
took cigars, including the stranger, and 
this much astonished the latter’s friends, 
who knew that he neither smoked nor 
drank and was bitterly opposed to tobacco. 
Their surprise grew into stupefaction when 
he lighted the cigar and began to smoke. 

“How is this?" they asked when they 
left the office. 

“T ean't help it,” answered the non- 
smoker, puffing away. ‘It’s his way of 
inviting you—you can’t refuse. I would 
have taken a pipe if he had offered it.” 
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Augustus Thomas did not reach the posi- 
tion of one of America's leading play- 
wrights by a rose path. He had many bit- 
ter discouragements. The story of how 
fame came to him at last by the preduction 
of “ Alabama,”’ after the manuscript had 
laid on one of A. M. Palmer's sheives for 
two years, is well known. “ Alabama” 
was not his first play, however. Long be- 
fore he had come to New York from St, 
Louis he had written ‘“ Editha’s Bure 
glar,” a one-act play, afterward elab- 
orated into the four-act drama “* The Bur- 
giar.” In those days Thomas was em- 
ployed on a St. Louis paper. He was not 
a brilliant success as a newsgatherer, and 
his gift as a writer was unappreciated. It 
is related by one who knew Thomas in 
those days that on one occasion, feeling the 
necessity of making a showing, having 
had no luck in turning up news stories, 
he offered his city editor the manuscript of 
‘* Editha’s Burglar "’ as a special. The city 
editor thought so little of it that he threw 
it into the waste basket, from which 
Thomas was fortunate enough to rescue it, 
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Controller Coler believes in the adage 
“To save time is to lengthen life.” When 
busy In his office he will say to an attend- 
ant: 

‘Bring me a shave. 

In a few minutes the attendant will ap- 
pear with razor, shaving cup, and brush 
ready. In his private office Controller 
Coler dashes the lather over his face, and, 
without looking in a glass, shaves one 
side of his face with his left hand while 
signing checks with his right hand. 

“T had to get used to this way of shav- 
ing while traveling in Western railroad 
trains,” said Controller Coler when asked 
for an explanation of his hirsute feat. 
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“When Major Gen, Adna R. Chaffee took 
command of the Division of the Philip- 
pines,” said an old army officer, “a thing 
happened that is not likely Y 
een A 
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the Captain of a troop of the Sixth Cav- 
alry, of which Chaffee was First Ser- 
geant, reported to his First Sergeant, now 
raised to superior rank. At the beginning 
of the civil war James F, Wade, the son 
of old Ben. Wade, was a First Lieutenant 
in the Sixth Cavalry, and Chaffee, who had 
enlisted as a private in Company K_ had 
advanced to the dignfty of First Sergeant. 
Wade became a Captain in 1867 and Major 
a year later. Chaffee reached a Captaincy 
in 1867, but did not get his Majority until 
1888. Now. Gen. Wade is in command of 
the Department of Southern Luzon, and 
the man who once served under him in the 
ranks is his superior in rank by the for- 
tunes of war.”’ 
¢@ ¢ 

Alfred Hayman, the man in charge of 
Charlies Frohman's publicity department, 
was lunching at a down-town resort the 
ether day, where a specialty is made of 
Hungarian goulash. Hayman ordered a 
portion. As the waiter was placing it on 
the table, he dropped the platter. The con- 
tents splashed all over the brand new pair 
of light flannel trousers that Hayman 
wore. He spoke sharply to the fellow, say- 
ing: ‘‘ Now see what you have done.” 

The waiter smiled blandly. and replied: 
“Never mind, Sir, we have plenty more of 


it.” 
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The recent booming of Senator Allison 
for the Presidency, to succeed McKinley. 
brought forth a multitude of reasons why 
the distinguished lowan should be nom- 
inated, but there was one which was over- 
looked. This reason was advanced to Sen- 
ator Allison himself previous to the Si 
Louis Convention which nominated McKin- 
ley and amused him greatly. The man 
who offered it was a newspaper man from 
Texas, named Roberts, who, strange as it 
mav seem, both from his nativity and nrc- 
fession, was something of a society swell 
at the capital—a Harry Lehr sort of chap, 
who seemed to be privileged to say or do 
almost anything. Meeting Senator Allison 
in Statuary Hall one day just before the 
St. Louis Convention, he said to him: 

“Senator, I do hope you will be nom- 
inated. We really need you for President.” 

‘““Why?" asked the Senator. 

“ Well, after Cleveland and Harrison, it 
is about time the country had a pretty 
President.”’ 
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The nomination of an east side Italian 
boy to the Naval Academy led a New 
York paper to head its account of the af- 
fair in this grandiloquent and optimistic 
fashion: ‘‘ Mott Street Has an Admiral 
Dewey.’ This suggests one of Secretary 
Reot's sardonic witticisms. A visitor called 
on him recently in the War Department 
at Washington and found him signing a 
number of papers. 

“What are you doing, Mr. Secretary?” 
he inquired. 

“ Appointing 
plied Mr. Root. 

He was signing the commissions of the 
West Point graduates, and it is safe to 
say that those who received them would 
have seen nothing unreasonable in the Sec- 
retary’s answer. 


Lieutenant Generals,’ re- 
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Murray Danenbaum, a man of finance 
and popularly supposed to be the ther- 


mometer of the sentiment of the 
York business community 
many Hall, had 


New 
toward Tam- 
occasion to use a 
hansom cab to keep an engagement the 
other evening. He told the driver to hustle. 
When the destination was reached Danen- 
baum asked “ How much?" The charge 
was excessive. Danenbaum expostulated. 
Cabby said, ‘See here, Mr. Danenbaum, 
it's men like you who make prices in this 
town, and if | haul you cheap, how can I 
keep my standing up in the profession?” 

Danenbaum says he has not yet diseov- 
ered the exact logic of the argument, but 
he paid the fare 
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While Commodore Albers, commander of 
the Deutschland, was talking to a number 
of his New York friends, the conversation 
drifted to the subject of happiness. Of 
course some one immediately asked the 
Captain when he felt happiest. “I am 
happiest,’ responded the famous skipper, 
“when I feel the Deutschland rolling and 
pitching in mid-ocean, with the great seas 
breaking over her; when I see the light- 
ning’s flash and hear the thunder as it 
reverberates across the sea; when I am 
chilled to the bone by the icy winds; when 
the hail and sleet and snow are falling all 
about me, and the Deutschland is still far 
from home. To feel, to see, and to hear 
all this, and then to think of my family 
far away in Germany, and all of a sudden 
to hear a familiar voice ask me what the 
matter is, and then to open my eyes and 
find myself at home; that’s when I feel 
happiest.” 
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The recent break between Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy Hackett and Rear Ad- 
miral Crowninshield, Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation, because of the former's al- 
leged incivility to the latter, is not the 
first incident of the kind. Last year rela- 
tions were strained between them for a 
long time as a result of a well-meant pro- 
ceeding of the Admiral’'s which offended 
Mr. Hackett to the soul. Mr. Hackett rides 
to the Navy Department in a vehicle which 
somewhat resembles a Park omnibus, and 
looks as a Black Maria might if it were 
built on the lines of an open trolley car. 
Mr. Hackett is proud of this official wagon. 

Last Summer, when Mr. Hackett was 
away from the Navy Department, Rear 
Admiral Crowninshield decided to use the 
official vehicle of Mr. Hackett to get to 
the building. The custodians of the ark, 
however, knowing more about Mr. Hack- 


ett’s personal peculiarities than did the: 
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Admiral, thought it best to wire the As- 


sistant Secretary for permission. The Ad- 
miral waited with as much dignity as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. In an in- 
credibly short time the answer was wafted 
back on the wings of electricity: 

** Allow no one to use my carriage except 
my son Willie.” ‘ i 

The Admiral walked. It was a long time 
before any one except the most athletic of 
his acquaintances dared to breathe Mr. 
tHackett's name to him. 
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Judge Blair, who presided over the trial 
of Thomas Barker in Jersey City recently, 
is a man of determined character and a 
great stickier for form. When a law stu- 
dent he was assaulted by an aggressive 
man who had been a client of the office 


where Blair was studying. Blair was alone 
at the time and did not want to engage in 
a fight. So he pushed the man into a closet, 
locked the door, and went nearly the length 
of the town to get an acquaintance of the 
man who would be an impartial witness, 
before he let him out. Then he formally 
gave him his choice of apologizing or be- 
ing well trounced. It is said the man apolo- 
gized. 
ee ¢ 

In a recent sermon the Rev. Minot Savage 
dwelt upon the close relations between man 
and the animals as established by Darwin- 
ism. Men and women, he said, should rec- 
ognize this kinship and show a more tender 
regard and sympathy for animals. Refer- 
ring to the fashion followed by women of 
wearing birds’ heads and birds’ feathers on 
their hats, Dr. Savage said: 

“If IL did not believe women did this 
through thoughtlessness and ignorance, | 
should have much less respect for them 
than I have." 

Dr. Savage's idea that woman's crime 
against the songsters is committed more 
throvgh thoughtlessness than cruelty or in- 
difference is borne out by an incident which 
occurred during the recent session of the 
Legislature. When the Anti-Pigeon-Shoot- 
ing bill came up in the Assembly one Mon- 
day night, Judge Wauhope Lynn took the 
floor in its favor. The Assembly Hall was 
crowded with ladies, as is usual on Monday 
nights. Judge Lynn spoke with much elo- 
quence against the ruthless slaughter of 
the “ pets of the barnyard,’’ as he termed 
them. When he had concluded he was 
greeted with a round of applause. 

“That was a fine speech, Judge,’ 
friend, congratulating him. 

“It seemed to take, didn’t it?’’ said tne 
Judge, pleased with the compliment. 

“Oh, it did, immensely,’’ replied his 


said a 


friend, “especially with the ladies who 
wore birds’ feathers in their hats." 
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Commissary General Weston is an ex- 


plosive old soldier with a red face, a loud 
voice, and a violent manner. These ap- 
pearances are deceptive, for he is the best- 
natured soul in the whole War Depart- 
ment. During the last session of Congress 
the General met one of the Washington cor- 
respondents with whom he was acquaint- 
ed, and asked him when the Army bill was 
going to pass. 

“I don’t know, General,’’ was the reply. 

“You do know!” vociferated Weston, in 
the voice of a human cyelone, “ but you 
won't tell! Ordinarily you are garrulous, 
loquacious, conversational, communicative, 
discursive, and talkative, but now you are 
silent, still, supine, and dumb, and you 
ain't saying a word!” 
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Mrs. Potter Palmer of Chicago, while in 
New York City recently, found her portrait 
on the advertising literature of a new face 
powder. She wrote to the firm telling it if 
the picture was not removed she would 
sue. She received this terse reply: ‘ We 
advertised for a photograph and the name 
of the best-known American woman except 
Mrs. McKinley. The majority of the names 
sent in was yours. If you sue us we will 
get more than any damages we would have 
to pay you in free advertising by being 
sued by the “ best-known American wo- 
man.” Mrs. Palmer was saved the solu- 
tion of a vexing question by the failure of 


the firm. 
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In the amen corner at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel—the very shrine of Republicanism— 
ex-Senator David B. Hill sat on a plush- 
covered bench last Tuesday night and 
mopped his dome of thought with a white 
silk handkerchief. 

“Get me a camera,” gasped Col. Abe 
Gruber. “ Hill in our Amen Corner! What 
can it mean? Democracy's high priest has 
invaded our very altar! By the gods, this 
doth amaze me!” 

“Don’t be alarmed, boys,” said Mr. Hill, 
as Col. Gruber led a group of puzzled 
Republicans toward him. ‘I am not a 
usurper. Just waiting to see my old friend, 
Judge Earle.” 

** Didn't know but you had seen the error 


of your ways and come here to do pen- | 


ance,” said William Leary. 
““T am a Democrat,’ retorted Mr. Hill, 
solemnly, and as he settled back in Dwight 


Lawrence's favorite seat to laugh Col. 
Gruber muttered: 
“Oh, if Boss Platt were only here to 


greet our strange guest!’ 
©? 

State Senator Coggeshall was coming to 
the city recently. Parlor cars on the train 
were crowded, so he had to ride in the day 
coach. He found a vacant seat, and had 
no more than seated himself when a fussy 
old woman came in with a load of bundles 
and asked to share the seat. 
graciously bowed, and moved over. Hardly 
had the old lady become settled than she 
thought of an acquaintance she had seen 
when getting on the train. So, depositing 
her cargo of bundles on the seat, she left 
to look up the acquaintance. She had but 


The Senator | 


passed out of the door when a big, self- 
assertive chap came through the other 
door. He wandered down the aisle looking 
anxiously to the right and left for a seat. 
He spied the seat by the Senator with the 
bundles on it, and a look of grim satis- 
faction lit up his face. He bore swiftly 
down on the seat, where he stopped, and 
said to the Senator: P 

“Have you any objection if I move these 
bundles?" 

The Senator said: ‘‘ No, certainly not.” 

The fellow pulled the bundles savagely 
down and sat down in the seat, just as the 
old lady came back. She looked at the big 
man, and then began to read him a lesson 
for taking her seat, which caused him to 
get up hurriedly. As he wandered away he 
cast one long, lingering look of scorn at 


Coggeshall. 
® @ @ 
Persion Commissioner Evans, who is now 


suftering from one of the periodical wars 
on his administration of the Pension Bu- 
reau, is proud of the practically unanimous 
support given him by the newspapers of 
the country. On one occasion some one 
sata to him: 

“Mr. Evans, it ts reported that you have 
a literary bureau at work for you.” 

“T have,” replied the Commissioner, 
“and it is composed of all the reputable 
newspapers in the country.” 
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A. W. Machen, Superintendent of the 
Free Delivery Service of the Post Office 
Department, including the rural free de- 
livery service, is described as a man with 
a photographic mind. He remembers 
everything. From long association with 
the service he has become so familiar with 
its details as to know by name nearly all 
the letter carriers in the country. An in- 
stance of his familiarity with the details 
of the business over which he presides was 
shown a few days ago. Inquiry was made 
to ascertain why a certain arranged trans- 
fer of carriers had not been completed. 
When the name of a Post Office in New 
Jersey was mentioned, Mr. Machen at once 
replied: ‘‘ Yes; I know about that case. 
Lafferty wants to exchange East Orange 
for West Superior, Wis. That's all right. 
As soon as the Civil Service Commissioners 
have disposed of the transfer on their lists 
it will be carried out.'’ He keeps himself 
acquainted with the movements of his 
special agents by using a war map and lit- 
tle flags, each carrying the name of an 
agent, thus marking from day to day the 
place in which the agents are operating. 
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People who know Bellamy Storer, the 
United States Minister to Spain, were a 
little surprised that in the recent transfers 
of members of the diplomatic service he 
was not shifted to some other legation. 
When, after the treaty of peace with Spain 
was signed, Mr. Storer was transferred to 
Madrid from Brussels, it was said that he 
did not at all relish the prospect of repre- 
senting this country at the Spanish capi- 
tal. Perhaps he has found life there more 
pleasant than he anticipated, or perhaps 
Mrs. Storer, who is one of the best ama- 
teur ceramic artists of this country, is un- 
willing to give up the opportunities which 
Medrid offers for the study of Hispano- 
Moreeque and other fictile treasures. 
© @ 


“ Pp. Henry Dugro, Justice of the Supreme 
Court,” and “ P. Henry Dugro, proprietor 
of the Savoy Hotel,” while one and the 
same person, shows almost two individuali- 
ties. On the bench Justice Dugro has all 
the dignity required of his position. Divest- 
ed of his black gown and placed behind the 
desk at the Savoy, he seems altogether a 
different person. While the Justice does 
not make a practice of clerking in his 
own hotel, there are often times when it 
is necessary for him to devote a few mo- 
ments to this work in the evenings. It is 
then that the judicial dignity is displaced 


en 


ee 


by the proverbial urbanity of the hotel 
man. 

ee 
W. R. Crerand, the publisher of trade 


tells this story of a recent 
trip to a town in Pennsylvania, where a 
new hotel had just opened. He was sitand- 
ing by the desk one evening when a new 
arrival who had just registered was asking 
for mail. As the-elerk was looking for the 
mail the landlord, who was behind the 
register also, looked at the newcomer and 
said, pleasantly: 

“Are you a traveling man?” 

“ Yes,"’ was the answer. 

The landlord beamed and said: ‘‘ We have 
just opened un here, and we have ~@ [ine 
sample room, and [I want you to make 
yourself at home in it.” 

“T have no samples with me,” said the 
stranger. 

The landlord looked disappointed and 
said: ‘‘ Perhaps you didn’t think you would 
find a place to display them properly and 
left them up the road. If so, will you let 
me send for them.” 

The stranger seemed touched by the sin- 
cerity cf the host, and said: “I am afraid 
that would put you to a great deal of 
bother. You travel for a bridge 


| 

| 

| see, I 
| company.” 
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publications, 
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Gov. Benton McMillin of Tennessee, who 
is to deliver the Fourth of July oration at 
Tammany Hall, is a speaker of some force, 
but is lacking in that magnetism of speech 
and manner which proclaims the real ora- 
tor. He will probably interest his audi- 
ence, but unless he has improved greatly 
| since he was in Congress, it is not at all 
likely that he will evoke any spontaneous 
and hearty enthusiasm. When McMillin 
| was in Congress he was one of the most 
persistent talkers in that garrulous body. 
| He had aspirations for the Democratic 
leadership when Crisp was chosen, ani 
, later, when Bailey was selected. He !s a 
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good fighter, but not always an intefligent 
one, and it was lack of confidence in Ins 
ability to be equal to every occasion which 
prevented the realization of his ambicon 
to achieve party leadership. His occastonal 
ability to obfuscate an argument once led 
to Thomas B. Reed's making one of the bit- 
terest retorts ever made in Congress. in 
following McMillin, Reed said: 

“Every time the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee opens his mouth, he subtracts from 
the sum total of human knowledge.” 
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Toru Hoshi, the Japanese statesman, who 
was assassinated at Yokohama nine days 
age, though not a wealthy man, was one 
of the most hospitable diplomats in Wash- 
ington at the time he represented his coun- 
try as Minister there. His wife was a great 
favorite in official society, and was a good 
specimen of a highly cultured Japanese 
woman. However, she did not pretend that 
this country pleased her as well as her 
own, and used to go back to Japan for the 
Summer. Mr. Hoshi was the first Oriental 
Minister who followed the Western custom 
of placing his family name after his given 
name. 
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For little things as well as big ones 
Abram 8S. Hewitt is one of the most pains- 
taking of the prominent men. A reporter 
had occasion to visit Mr. Hewitt a number 
of times, and each time sent in his card. One 
day when he had similarly announced him- 
self, Mr. Hewitt came down stairs holding 
a little package tied neatly with a rubber 
band. 

‘Here are all the cards you sent me dur- 
ing the past month or so,’’ he said; “ they 
are of no use to me, and I thought you 
might use them again, so I gathered them 
up for you, and here they are.” 
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The bride of William A. Clark, Jr., the 
son of Senator W. A. Clark, the copper 
hing, bas a dress in her trousseau made 
of hairlike copper wire that was created 
in Paris especially for her. The effect is 
vgaid to be unique. 
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When Joseph Ramsey, Jr., the newly 
elected President of the Wabash Railroad, 
was Superintendent of the Pittsburg South- 
ern, a small road in the coal district, Joseph 
Walton, a millionaire coal miner of Pitts- 
burg, heard of his ability, and decided that 
Ramsey would be just the man to take 
charge of a road which he was then pro- 
jecting. Walton went over to the small 
town where Ramsey made his headquar- 
ters in order to offer him the position. At 
the office he was told that Mr. Ramsey 
was Out somewhere in the yards, so “ the 
coal king "’ went out to look for him. The 
first man he came across was a grimy me- 
chanic who was at work underneath an 


engine. 

‘““Where's Mr. Ramsey?” inquired Wale 
ton. 

“I'm Ramsey,” replied the man, and 


then, climbing out from under the locomo- 
tive, he explained laughingly that there 
was “something wrong with a bolt of the 
engine, and as the engineer didn't know 
how to fix it I took a hand at it myself.” 
That made Walton desire Ramsey's services 
more than ever, and indirectly was the 
cause of Ramsey's rapid advancement. 
a a 

Justice MacAdam of the Supreme Court 
is a favorite of the stenographers in the 
Court House. On occasions when an offi- 
cial stenographer is not at hand the Jus- 
tice will say to the lawyers: 

“Proceed, gentlemen, I will take 
of the case."’ 

“His record of the proceedings will have 
all the ‘meat’ in them,” said an old-time 
stenographer. “ The minutes taken by Jus- 
tice MacAdam are often fully as valuable 
as the official record of the stenographers 
They contain all the facts." 
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notes 


Lieut. Gov. John A. Lee of Missouri, who 
spent several days of last week in New 
York, is probably the only man occupying 
an elective office who owes his place di- 
rectly to the commercial travelers. Misson- 
ri is in fact the only State in which the 
commercial travelers are a distinct polit- 
ical factor. About fifteen years ago the 
“drummers” found that bills adverse to 
their interest were continually bobbing up 
in the Legislatures of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, and other Southwestern States. They 
organized to combat it, and, Missouri being 
the chief distributing point, was made 
headquarters of the Travelers’ Protective 
Association of America, of which Mr. Lee 
was the first President. The association 
now has nearly 50,000 members, with local 
posts in nearly every State. Its members 
found that their influence, especially in Mis- 
souri, was potent, and the politicians found 
out the same thing. Mr. Lee's nomimttion 
last Autumn was a distinct concession to 
the “ boys," as members of the posts call 
each other. The only office he ever held 
before becoming Lieutenant Governor was 
that of Police Commissioner of St. Louis 

&® ? & 

The approaching trial of Earl Russell in 
the House of Lords will doubtless take 
rank as one of the greatest causes célé- 
bres for many years. It is sixty years since 
the last trial of the kind took place, and 
even in the forties, when the trial of a 
nobleman “ by his peers’ was by no means 
a novelty, the appearance of Lord Cardi- 
gan before the House on a criminal charge 
created an immense sensation. In these 
democratic days, people forget that a peer 
has still a good many privileges that a 
British commoner does not possess. For 
instance, a good many of the noblemen who 
have married American heiresses have been 
at some time or other aware that it was a 
most convenient thing that a veer could 
not be arrested for deb 
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RIG AND PARTS OF A CUP RACER 
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AST Sunday some information was here 
given for landsmen in regard to the 
sails carried by an America’s Cup 

racer, Thfs information may now be supple- 
mented by something about the principal 
parts of the rig of such a yacht to the end 
that the landsman who desires to read the 
stories of the races with understanding may 
have further enlightenment. Reference is 
frequently made by writers of yacht race 
stories to the parts of the sails of a yacht. 
The first diagram will assist the reader in 
comprehending what is here said, The top 
of every sail is called its head and the bot- 
tom the foot. Yachts carry fore and aft 
sails. These are sails whose forward edge 
is made fast either to a mast or a station- 
ary rope (of steel wire) called a stay. In 
a square-rigged ship both edges are free, 
and the head and foot are extended on 
yards. The mainsail of a sloop is extended 
on a gaff at the head and a boom at the 
foot. On a schooner which has two masts, 
the forward mast is named the foremast 
and the rear one the mainmast. The gaffs 
and booms of these masts are distinguished 
by prefacing their names with that of the 
mast to which they belong, as main gaff, 
fore gaff. 

Th: forward edge of every fore and aft 
fail is called the luff, and the rear edge the 
leach. The outer or forward lower corner 
is called the tack, and in the case of a jib, 
a staysail, or a spinnaker, this is fastened 
down with a rope called also a tack. The 
after lower corner is called the clew. This 
is the part of the sail to which the sheet 
(a ro.e) is attached, and by this rope the 
sail is trimmed to the proper angle to re- 
ceive the wind effectively. The sheet is 
the line that does the pulling. One can al- 
ways decide which part of a sail is the 
clew by observing where the sheet is made 
fast to it. 

In a four-cornered fore and aft sail, such 
as a mainsail, a club topsail, and in a 
schconer a foresail. the forward upper cor- 
ner is called the throat and the after upper 
ecrner the peak. The sheet of a topsail 
leads through a sheave or a cheek block, 
(a half block of which the spar itself forms 
the second side,) thence along the gaff to 
the mast near the throat of the mainsail, 
and thence down to the deck. All sails are 
hoisted by means of ropes called halyards, 
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a- peenestl. | F—Leach. 
BJ |G—Tack, 
Cc Fea of sail. | H—Clew, 
D—Foot I—Throat. 
E—Luff. J—Peak, 








and nearly all are also provided with down- 
hauls, lines leading from the top of the sail 
downward, so that the canvas can be pulled 
dowr expeditiously. 

A look at the second diagram will give 
further information. In front of the mast 
will be seen three lines, which belong to 
the standing rigging of the yacht. Stand- 
ing rigging is that which fs not used for 
hauling, but for bracing and strengthening 
spars. The principal forward stay is tHe 
forestay, which runs from the mainmast 
head to the bow and braces the lower mast 
against the great strain imposed upon it by 
the after canvas of the vessel. In front of 
the forestay is the jibstay, which runs to 
the end of the bowsprit. From the top of 
the topmast to the end of the bowsprit runs 
the topmast stay. In small yachts the jib 
topsail sets on this stay, the jib on the jib- 
stay, and the staysail on the forestay. 
Large yachts usually have separate stays 
for the satis, as a staysail stay for the 
staysall, and a jib topsail stay for the jib 
topsall. 

From the end of the bowsprit back to the 
stem of the yacht runs the bobstay, which 
pulls downward and counteracts the up- 
ward pull of the other stays. Thus the 
upper and lower stays running over the 
enu of the bowsprit form a truss for the 
forward bracing of the mast. If the bob- 
stay parts, the vessel is in daffger of losing 
her bowsprit and her topmast. The bow- 
sprit is braced laterally by lines called 
bowsprit shrouds, leading from ‘the end of 
the spar back to the hull. The topmast is 
braced laterully by the topmast shrouds, 
to which a truss effect. is given by the use 
of the spreaders. If a spreader breaks, 
the strain of the topmast shrotids is re- 
moved and away goes the topmast. This 
accident seldom happens unless either a 
club topsail or a balloon jib topsail is set. 
The lower mast is additionally braced for 
lateral strains ‘by the runner pendants, 
sometimes called the masthead backstays. 
These are provided with runners andi 
tackles, or else iron turnbuckles, by which 
they can be set up more tightly, 

A mainsai), peetbayar nett Sap: itl 
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to the part of the gaff at which they are 
made fast the throat and peak halyards. 
Both run .hrough a series of blocks in or- 
der to give them plenty of power. In the 
diagram only one peak halyard block is 
shown, but in a large yacht there are al- 
ways more. These halyards lead down to 
the deck for hauling purposes. In large 
yachts they have both ends on deck, one 
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A--Bowsprit, I—Runners and runner 


B--Bobstay, tackles. 
C—Forestay. J—Topping lift. 
D—Jibstay, K—Gaff. 
E—Topmaststay, L—Throat halyards. 
F’—Spreader. M—Peak halyards. 


G—Topmast shrouds. N—Boom, 
H—Runner pendant, (or|O—Main sheet. 
masthead backstay.) 'P—Preventer backstay. 





coming down on each side, The end on one 
side has a tackle called a jig attached to it, 
so that when the sail is up the extra 
power of this tackle may be applied to get 
the very last inch stretched. 

From the masthead to a point well out 
on the boom runs the topping lift, a line 
arranged to support the boom, or to raise 
it when necessary. This line has a tackle 
on the deck end, so that it can be hauled 
with plenty of power. Large yachts have 
a topping lift on each side of the mainsail. 
From the top of the topmast run the pre- 
venter backstays, one on each side. When 
not in use this stay runs through a niche 
(called a nip) in the spreader down to the 
deck, where it is, made fast just behind 
the topniast shroud. When a jib topsail is 
set the preventer backstay is taken out of 
the niche, unfastened’at the deck, and led 
out to a point near the stern of the yacht, 
where it is havled taut and made fast. It 
thus supports the topmast against the ad- 
ditional strain of the jib topsail. It is al- 
ways the stay on the side opposite to that 
on which the mainsail swings that is used 
for this purpose. It is then designated the 
weather backstay, ‘“‘ weather "’ meaning the 
side against which the wind blows. 

The opposite of ‘“ weather” is “lee.” A 
vessel sailing with the wind not behind her, 
or in other words with it on the beam or 
on one side of her bow, is said to be on the 
starboard or port tack. If the starboard 
side is the weather side, she is on the star- 
beard tack; if the port side is the weather 
side, she is on the port tack. Starboard 
designates the right-hand side of the ves- 
se! looking forward, and the port side ts 
the left-hand side. The whole ferward end 
of the vessel is called the bow, and it is 
customary to speak of the starboard ‘or 
port bow. The sides of the vessel where 
they round in toward the stern are called 
the quarters, starboard or port. 

W. J. HENDERSON. 


Larchmont’s Annual Wreck. 
That famous plate-glass window in the 
Larchmont Yacht Club: has been broken 
once more. It fills a space about the size 
of a door, and on account of its extreme 
clearness, shape, and location, is mistaken 
for one about once a season, when some 
member walks through it and wrecks it. 

Many schemes have been tried by the 
chub to save the big plate from the annual 
accident. One that worked well until Tues- 
day, when it was temporarily removed, was 
a placard suspended over it with the le- 
gend: 

This cost $125. 

Shortly after the removal of this warn- 
ing sign, Addison Hanan, while in the rear 
of the clubhouse, heard a launch that he 
wanted to catch puffing away from the 
float. He turned quickly and ran through 
the window in the usual way. Emerging 
uninjured from the cascade of glass that 
heralded his advent to the rocking chair 
fleet, he dashed on over the lawn waving 
his handkerchief to the launch, while back 
to the clubhouse he shouted: 

“ Put it on my bill!” 





A Yachtsman’s Strategy. 


One of the most expert small-boat sailors 
in these waters is a prominent busi § 
man in Wall Street. All the idiosyncrasies 
of eighteen-foot sloops are as an open book 
to him, and he knows how to dodge the 
tide and find a breeze anywhere on Long 
Island Sound. 

Every Saturday he lashes the wheel of 
his large business and hies forth to grasp 
the tiller of a tiny craft which he usually 
succeeds in bringing home a winner in her 
class over many competitors. 

Having made all snug aboard the trim 
little racer, -he comes ashore and circulates 
quietly among the reporters, and in an em- 
barrassed, guilty manner takes them aside, 
saying, to each: 

os Now, = don’t put me coma as ae. 
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with his ingenuous request he explained hfs 
reason for hiding his light under a bushel. 

“While my associate in business is one 
of the finest fellows in the world, he has 
no sympathy with yachtsmen, and regards 
the sport as ‘a crazy man’s game.’ He also 
holds the opinion that our clients would 
not believe their interests were properly 
guarded if when glancing over their pa- 
pers they should see ‘John Doe was first 
home in the Margin.’ 

“Years ago we had a whole-sail-breeze 
argument over this which finally ended in 
a black squall that made a dissolution of 
the firm seem imminent. This passed when 
I mollified him with the promise that 
never again should he read of me in con- 
nection with yachts. And he hasn't,” 


No Drowning Mark On Him. 


Sir Thomas Lfpton’s Shamrock II. may 
again carry away everything above her 
deck, but he can always count on his ad- 
visory skipper, ‘‘ Willie ’’ Jameson, escaping 
without injury. The Irish sportsman may 
well say with Gonzalo in ‘‘ The Tempest ”’ 

“IT have great comfort from this fellow: 
Methinks he hath no drowning mark upon 
him.” 

Dodging the falling spars and blocks of 
the recently wrecked challenger was but 


























another trifling incident in the long career 
of “Wicked Willie’’—as he is known 
among yachtsmen—as the most daring and 
capable amateur in Great Britain. ‘ 

In a forty-eight-mile single-handed Yacht 
race, sailed in a gale of wind a few years 
ago around the Kish Lightship and back, 
he had some interesting moments. He sailed 
the Petrel against four other yachts, all 
under twenty tons. 

The Peri foundered after turning the 
lightship and drowned her salling master; 
the Madcap was taken in tow while foun- 
dering; the Moccasin retired, and the Tor- 
ment ran for port. 

Jameson finished alone. 


One of Brooklyn’s Freaks. 

The druggist leaned over the counter and 
asked the frowsy-headed little girl in the 
soiled gingham frock what she wanted. 
She handed him up a crumpled note. 

“It’s from me mudder,” she explained, 
sticking a finger in her mouth and standing 
on one foot. 

The note ran thus: 

“Give the girl a dose of quinine for an 
eight-year-old boy in a capsule.” 

“Say, you tell your mother she wants 
to get that kid into a museum without de- 
lay,’ remarked the druggist, as he filled 
the order. 








YACHTSMEN’S FLAG ETIQUETTE. 





laden with brand new sails leaning at 

a threatening angle, were winding 
their way through a maze of tugs and 
ferryboats in the lower North River. They 
were keeping up a lively conversation, one 
from the New York and the other from 
the New Jersey shore. Flag after flag was 
run up only to be hauled to the deck as 
soon as an answer was received, and then 
up would go another string, and that would 
hardly stiffen in the breeze before down 
they would come. 


TM snow-white yachts, their spars 


A group of young women on one of the 
ferryboats wondered what this rapid hoist- 
ing and the lowering of the flags meant. 
A yachtsman who was of their party en- 
lightened the curious ones who appealed 
to him. Then to a companion he remarked: 

“It seems curious how few persons know 
that ships talk to each other. Wonder 
what would they think !f some one should 
enlighten.them as to.the usages of yacht 
flag etiquette!” 


As a matter of fact there is not another 
sport that requires so much exercise of 
etiquette as does yachting. A full set of 
ruies which the ordinary yachtsman must 
observe so as not to make a “ break,” as 
disastrous in yachting circles as a similar 
one would be in the ballroom, is enough to 
make a land lubber’s head swfm. The eti- 
quette of the flags alone is as much as a 
green yachtsman can learn in a season, and 
flag etiquette is but the first branch of the 
higher sea polish that a yachtsman must 
acquire. 


As a sample of the rules required of 
yachtsmen when traveling alone or with a 
fleet or when entering or leaving port or 
when saluting while the ship is in mourn- 
ing or at anchor or about to get under way, 
a few of the rules are given. If you own 
a boat and do not know these rules, it will 
pay to learn them, even though your yacht 
be but a little fellow. If you do not own a 
boat, but will study these regulations, by 
the time you go down to Sandy Hook to 
see the America’s Cup races you can know 
what some of the flags and signals mean 
when you see them. 


To begin with, there are three kinds of 
yacht signals, the triangular or pointed 
flag known as the club burgee, the swallow- 
tailed flag, which is the owner’s signal, and 
the rectangular flag, which is the signal of 
the flag officers of the club—the Commo- 
dore, Vice Commodore, &c. Yachtsmen 
there are, and even yacht clubs, that do 
not know this regulation, and that sin for 
example by making their club burgees the 
shape of the private signal; but the rule is 
as already laid down, and, depending upon 
its observance and upon a hundred and one 
prescribed regulations just when and where 
and fiow the signals should be hoisted, you 
will be known either as an up-to-date 
yachtsman or one that has things to learn. 


The colors for the rectangular flag offi- 
cer's signal depend upon the rank of the 
officer. In the case of the Commodore 
the color is blue. The Vice Commodore 
has a red flag, and the Rear Commodore 
a white one. In all cases the flag must be 
rectangular. 

The purpose of the club burgee is to 
show by its design to what club the yacht 
belongs. The private signal is the owner's 
private flag. So, by seeing the design of 
the club burgee and noting the design and 
the colors of the ‘private signal, a passing 
yacht has only to look up the “ American 
Yacht List,” (a copy of which is kept 
aboard every well-appointed yacht,) and 
there, opposite the design of the private 
signal, is the name of the owner to whom 
the boat belongs, the dimensions of the 
yacht, and when she was built. Therefore 
it is possible by this means to tell at a dis- 
tance limited only by the range of a pow- 
erful pair of glasses the name of the yacht 
and its owner though he may be a total 
stranger to you and miles away. 

But the cut of the signal is not its only 
requirement. The clubs each have a vary- 
ing rule which prescribes the size of the 
flags, be they club burgees, flag officers’ 
signals, or private house flags. The rule of 
the New York Yacht Club is that the club 
signal 
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vate signals shall not exceed in length one 
inch to every foot of length of the deck. 
This assures that the proper proportion 
between the size of the flags and the height 
of the masts or the size of the vessels will 
be maintained. 

Aside.from the flags already mentioned 
every yacht carries the American yachting 
ensign. This is the Stars and Stripes, with 
a white anchor surrounded by thirteen 
stars in the blue field. 

There remain but four principal flags to 
be considered, the owner's ‘absent flag,” 
the crew ‘‘meal pennant,’”’ the owner's 
“meal flag,’ and the “night pennant,” 
also known as the pointer. The owner’s 
absent flag is blue in color and rectangular 
in cut, and when it is hoisted it denotes 
that the owner is not aboard. The flag is 
hoisted on the main starboard spreader and 
should be shown only when .the vessel is at 
anchor. The owner's meal flag is a white 
rectangular flag, and when raised—its place 
is alsc at the main starboard spreader—de- 
notes that the owner is at hts meals. While 
this signal is flown it is, for an obvious 
reason, considered bad form to board the 
vessel. The crew meal flag, which is hoist- 
ed while the crew is at meals, is a red rec- 
tangular flag, and it is hoisted at the port 
main spreader in the case of sloop-rigged 
yachts and at the port fore spreader in the 
ease. of schooner yachts. The night pen- 
nant is a blue, elongated, triangular signal 
which is hoisted at sunset at the main 
truck, where it is kept between the hours 
of sunset and sunrise. 


Yachts in commission hoist their colors at 
8 o'clock in the morning and keep them 
flying until sunset, taking their time from 
the senior officer in the fleet. When in 
the vicinity of a naval vesse] or a naval 
statfon the senior officer should take his 
time from the man of war or the station. 

When entering a port, before or after 
colors, depending of course whether en- 
trance is made early in the morning or 
after sunset at night, the ensign and the 
distinguishing colors should be shown, but 
these are hauled down as soon as the 
yacht comes to anchor. f 

Guns are not fired aboard yachts on Sun- 
days, nor between the hours of colors at 
sunset and colors next morning, and no 
gun should be fired for colors except by the 
yacht giving the time. The rank of a 
yacht is represented by the owner, whether 
he be aboard or not. 

If for any reason there is occasion te 


half-mast a flag, it should be mastheaded _ 


before it is lowered to half mast, and when 
it is about to be hauled down it should 
again be mastheaded before it is lowered. 
Only the club flag is used to half mast in 
case of the death of a member of the club. 
If your yacht is in mourning, before you 
salute with the half-masted flag you must 
masthead it. 

The private signal is shown only upon 
entering a home port or when approaching 
other yachts at sea; at other times the 
club flag only is shown. ° 

At night lanterns take the place of the 
flags to designate the various ranks of the 
officers. Thus, the Commodore when ab- 
sent from his boat shows at the stern one 
blue light, and when present two blue 
lights, one above the otfer. The Vice Com- 
modore shows similarly one or two red 
lights. The Rear Commodore shows in the 
same way his presence or absence by dis- 
playing white lights. The Captains of 
boats when aboard show a white light hung 
under the main boom; when absent the 
light is extinguished. 

All salutes must be returned as they are 
given. When a yacht meets a vessel of 
the United States Navy it dips its ensign 
once. All yachts salute the Commodore 
when he enters a port and comes to an- 
chor; on other occasions the Commodore is 
saluted only by the officer in command. 
Junior officers salute their poner oon 
coming to anchor. - 

Yachts passing one another salute ty dip- 

ping the ensign once, the junior saluting 
first. Steam whistles are never’ properly 


used as a means of salute. The salute from — 
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RECORD of personal experiences de- 

tailing the mental processes of one 

who was perhaps the last to escape 
from the sinking Northfield may be of in- 
terest and value. EPven the trivial details 
of a peculiar personal experience in such a 
case are more interesting—bearing, as they 
do, the stamp of truth—than the uswal ex- 
travagant tales of adventure. Such de- 
tails are cool zephyrs of relief from the cus- 
tomary hot-house talk, I shall neither color 
nor shade a single fact, nor shall I spare 
myself, and in these respects and in the 
fact that it is dargely a study of the phases 
of my consciousness under test conditions, 
the following tale of adventure is unique. 


If 1 remember correctly, my watch indi- 
cated about two minutes to six on the even- 
ing of June 14, as I left a Broadway car 
and hurried through Battery Park to catch 
the G o'clock Staten Island boat. My watch 
must have been fast, however, as the ferry 
time indicated three and one-half minutes 
to six, and the boat had not yet come in. 
In about a minute the Northfield entered 
her slip, discharged her load of passengers 
and vehicles, and admitted the waiting 
crowd. I recall distinctly how JI dashed up 
stairs through the men’s cabin to get a 
seat on the shady side of the boat. It must 
have been past 6 when I reached my seat, 
and as the minutes passed I began to won- 
der at the delay in starting. There is little 
doubt in my mind that it was two or three 
minutes past 6 before we left the dock. All 
this has of course a bearing on the acci- 
dent and the responsibility for it, for had 
there been no delay there would have been 
no accident. 

While waiting for the start, my attention 
was arrested by a fat woman looking into 
the cabin at the doorway nearest me, laugh- 
ing boisterously and calling to some one in- 
side. I turned to my evening paper with 
an offended sense of the ethics and aes- 
thetics of her procedure, and of the enor- 
mous proportions of her bare, pudgy 
arms. She was afterward instrumental 
in giving me a nightmare. Finally we 
started, and I had, barely glanced at a 
few headlines when, suddenly, I 
the alarming cry, “ There's going to be a 
collision!” followed by a scene of general 
confusion. 

Quickly rising from my seat I stepped 
forward and beheld ‘the Mauch Chunk a 
few hundred feet distant, bearing down 
upon us at considerable speed. The North- 
field, which was only just outside her slip, 
was moving very slowly, and as I stood 
there trying to conceive how she could 
move either backward or forward in time 
to escape the impending disaster, there was 
@ general rush of persons from the exp 
gide to where I stood; screams and yells— 
one man especially yelling at the top of his 
voice that there would be a smash-up, that 
nothing could save us, that we would all be 





drowned. 

Involuntarily, T joined in the rush toward 
the back of the boat on my side, when the 
thevught of a boiler explosion in case of 
a violent concussion deterred me, and I 
made my way forward again, through the 
fleeing crowd. As I had run but a few 
steps I soon reached my seat, and there, on 
a camp-stool next to mine, sat a fine, pros- 
perous-looking man, imperturbably reading 
bis paper, and smiling scornfully at the 
in which, evidently, he had 
and at my remark to him, 


general alarm 
taken no stock 
“There's going to be a collision!’ 


A moment after IT had spoken the shock 


came, and | was ashamed of my share in 
the general alarm, for the concussion 
seemed so slight and trifling—perhaps so 


in view of the violence we had all been ex- 
pecting—that I sat down again next to the 
‘unruffled,”” and once more opened out my 


paper. No sooner had I done this, however, 
than the boat listed so decidedly on my 
side that I feared she would capsize, and 


it occurred to me that in such an event, I, 


as well as the other passengers on that 
side, would have mighty little chance of 
escape from being swamped. Rising, 1 


glanced hastily around, took in the situa- 
and decided that the best course to 
when we got far enough over was 
out as far as possible and swim 
if, perchance, 1 had jumped 


tion, 
pursue 
to jump 
rapidly 
far 

Vandemonium reigned on board, and up- 
was added by our signal of distress 
the multitudinous craft hurrying to 
What a transformation 
scene in minute! Here | was 
brought unexpectedly face to face with my 
destiny, and the thought came: 


“Es 
for my 
philosophical discoveries 
for publication—are 
effaced, rendered 
watery 


away 


enough! 


roar 
and by 
our assistance 


less than a 


this to be my finish? My hard study 
valuable scientific and 
none of which are 
they all to be 
nugatory by a 


years, 


ready 
rudely 
sudden 


I could 


grave? 
not believe it, and 
strangely acquiescent if such 
my fate. Here was a crisis in my life, and 
I was stirred to the depths by the thought 
that this event would somehow prove a 
turning point in my career. An exaltation 
took me, and I viewed my 
possible end with equanimity. Indeed, the 
absurdity of end-all after I had made 
80 much preparation, after I had been, as 
it were, but a mere “ prospectus,” made 
me smile. Strange to say, not one blame- 
worthy act of my life rose to condemn me 
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was to be 
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—a proper thing for such kind of acts to do 
under the circumstances—not a tremor of 
fear entered my soul from start to finish, 
nor did a word or thought of prayer rise 
to my lips. 


Although but a few seconds elapsed 
these and similar thoughts had lelsure 
to lengthen themselves as though they 


had ample time at their disposal; and 
it likewise seemed as if many minutes had 
elapsed since I had sighted the oncoming 
steamer. 

Intensely alert, IT stood waiting for my 
part in the next act. Was it not a drama 
that was being played, a drama in which 
all on beard and many in the bay were the 
involuntary actors? The thousands that 
were beginning to line the shore; and the 
newspapers and telegrams that would fol- 
low with eagerness our performance—these 
were the audience. From the beginning till 
the end, the dramatic, spectacular, and hu- 
morous impressed. me to the exclusion of 
the dangerous and disagreeabie. 

For a few seconds only did the boat list, 
when she began toright herself asstthe crowd 
rushed pell-mell to the other side. Then 
she began to list just as dangerously on 
that side. Back again rushed the crowd; 
and again and again; and with each wabble 
of the boat the alarm of the panic-stricken 
crowd seemed to increase. The few women 
that remained on the front upper deck be- 
gan to weep and wail; but as they seemed 
to be accompanied by men who tried to 
reassure them, I refrained from ‘ embrac- 
ing the opportunity.”” I recall one young 
woman almost fainting and in tears, who, 
when she caught sight of me coolly standing 
with my hands in my pockets looking at 
her with mild surprise and pity, seemed to 
‘‘ pull herself together,’ and try to smile. 
But she had a gentleman with her! 

Most of the men, however, behaved no 
better than the women. They raced across 
the deck and yelled aimlessly; while others 
yanked down life-preservers and donned 
them—one or two men pulling down several 
for the women. A life-preserver fell at 
my feet, but I spurned it, as I felt safer 
without such an incumbrance, should in- 
deed the situation grow so bad that we had 
to take to the water—a condition of affairs 
in which I did not believe till the very last 
minute; and I strolled to the other side of 
the boat to see the breach that had been 
made by the impact. Leaning over as far as 
as possible I could just see near the bow, at 
about the water's edge, a little splintered 
timber and glass. The boat had by this 
time turned around and was drifting up 
stream, blowing without cessation the sig- 
nal of distress. It was not till then that I 
believed her to be somewhat seriously in- 
jured; but I could not help thinking that 
she would be able to proceed or to dock 
presently. 

Meanwhile the rushing continued and the 
excitement and disorder kept on increasing. 

“If only these people would keep to the 
middle!" No sooner had this thought 
crossed my mind than a large man ap- 
peared among us shouting ‘‘ Stop this rush- 
ing; there's no occasion for it; keep to the 
middle!" 


A young man with courageous mien and 
a big voice followed with: 

“This is all wrong; you frighten the wo- 
men; keep to the middle!” 

Admiring their course and feeling that I 
ought to have taken it long ago, I chimed 
in, and, proceeding to the centre in front, 
called to the people to stop all this, to be 
quiet, and take courage, as with all these 
boats around us there could be no danger, 
and that we would beach presently anyway. 
A few of the crowd gave heed. 

Presently, stooping down, I put my arms 
around a little boy of seven or eight years, 
who, terror-stricken and weeping, was be- 
ing led by a man—presumably his father— 
hither and thither. Smiling into his face I 
told him what great fun it was to see big 
men going about the lions in a cage, not 
to get out. ‘They are all perfectly 
safe, yet they don't know it. Hear them 
yell and carry on; just for all the world 
like a pack of frightened children! Still, 
they act more like monkeys than like either 
lions or children, as they follow one an- 
other across the deck and along the rail- 
ing! Guess they have lost their senses and 
their fears are running their bodies. Look 
at them! Now, isn't all this performance 
just like a dream play?” 


able 


The child listened intently to my words; 
confidence came again into his face and 
bearing, and he returned my smile with 
But his father, who had been stand- 
ing listlessly, resumed his nervous, helpless 
wanderings. Subsequently, when all was 
over, and I had been picked up from the 
water and was standing safe on a tug, and 
I had heard that a child answering to his 
description was among the missing, I could 
not help but feel a twinge of conscience, 
and to represent to my imagination his re- 
proachful, dying look as he thought of my 
error—how it was after all a dreadful real- 
ity and not a play! 


glee, 


Before long I, teo, began to wander, but 
in a slow, absent, meditative way, for but 
few would give heed to the reasons ad- 
vanced; that we should dock; that the dam- 
age could not be very serious, as the shock 
had been slight, &c. The people, however, 
were not to be reassured, for they knew 
what an old ramshackle tub they were in; 
and, as it turned out, they were beginning 
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to see, what I was blind to till the very 
last minute, the increasing evidences of the 
sinking of this tub. I saw many faces 
blanch; the concern of the crowd seemed 
to grow more intense; hands were wrung; 
prayers were uttered. 

When the rescue boats drew nigh, some 
men on this upper deck, in order to be 
among the first saved, climbed over the 
railing and let themselves drop upon the 
dense crowd below. Other men, more or lesa 
expert in athletics, swung themselves up to 
the hurricane deck by getting on the raui- 
ing and seizing the floor above them. 


Two deck hands suddenly appearcd 
among us and cried, “Get to the deck 
above! Get to the deck above!" I asked 


one how we could get there, but he gave 
no heed. Then 1 ran after the other, who 
had darted into the deserted cabin, but he 
likewise gave no answer, though I yelled to 
him a number of times. Both of them 
seemed to be highly excited, and the one 
in the cabin was deathly pale. Leaving 
him, I ran to the outside—fearing to be 
caught in the cabin should the boat be 
in immediate danger of  sinkinys--and 


searched for the stairway to the pilot 
or hurricane deck. The stairway, on sev- 
eral of the Staten Island boats, is on 


near the middle; but I recol- 
lected that on the Northfield it must be 
somewhere inside. [ saw no one among 
our crowd in the upper front proceed to the 
hurricane deck except the athletes as de- 
scribed. But I did observe that the advent 
of these deck hands served to make our 
crowd more frantic. 

But the panic on the stairways of the 
lower cabin was far worse than the panic on 
the upper deck. In the jam down there men 
climbed over each other and over women 
and children, and trod them down in their 
desperate efforts to escape to the deck 
above, as they feared being engulfed, 
caught in a trap, in the sinking ship. The 
brutaHty of human nature had a better 
chance to betray itself there than else- 
where. Fellow-feeling had vanished, and 
fear and fury possessed their souls. But 
when it is remembered that only seven 
minutes after the boat was struck she sank 
to and over her hurricane deck, one can 
realize the danger that menaced these peo- 
ple and the alarm that they must have felt. 


the outside, 


All of this struggling mass of humanity 


got up stairs finally, and rushed back, 
whence they were rescued long before a 


craft came to rescue those on the front 
upper deck. My attention was so preoccu- 
pied in noting the apparently groundless ex- 
citement of the people among whom I 
strolled that I did not sufficiently realize 
the gravity of our plight, though I now re- 
call that once when I got near to the rail- 
ing at the side I saw the lower deck of the 
stern completely submerged. This sub- 


mergence, however, did not make the im- | 


pression on me at the time that it did on 
my fellow-passengers, for I became more 
and more fascinated by the actions of the 
fear-stricken mob. 


When, finally, a tug came alongside, the 
frenzy of this mob knew no bounds. Each 
person seemed to be for himself in his reck- 
less efforts to escape from the sinking tub. 
Each one rushed for the same spot, appa- 
rently, and they pulled and pushed, thrust 
aside and clinched; as in their desperation 
they sought to climb the railing and to 
jump into the tug. Some of them, no soon- 
er did they manage to get on to or over the 
edge of the railing, ready 
shoved over, falling, in several instances, 
between the boats into the water. Others 
coultuniies back on to the boat they were 
so anxious to leave, and still others were 
pitched headforemost or sideways on to the 
tug. Quite a number among those that had 
reached the tug safely were jumped upon 
before they could possibly get out of the 
way of the rapid descent of bodies. 


away and continued to stroll meditatively 
up and down the sinking boat. For a mo- 
ment, when another tug came alongside, I 
joined in the third or fourth rush—the 
crowd having quite thinned by this time; 
but when I saw a renewal of the despera- 
tion, I quickly liberated myself from the 
body of the crowd and went aside again by 
myself, waiting my turn. I thought that 
as some one had to be last, I might as well 
be that one; and I recoiled at the thought 
of saving myself at the expense of others, 


especially if such methods had to be used | 


as those I was then witnessing. Then, 
again, conscious that I was a first-class 
swimmer, and as many of my fellows were 
probably no swimmers at all, it would be 
inconsiderate for me to join in the scramble 
and thus shove some luckless one aside. 
The tug kept moving on somehow, and those 
that had not jumped kept running along for 
a chance to get on to the railing and jump. 

There seemed to be few women amid these 
scenes in front, and though I saw several 
women badly jostled, elbowed, and stepped 
upon, I am not sure that, in the general 
mélée and scuffle, I saw any thrust wholly 
aside. I did see one helped on to and over 
the railing, however. 

While I was standing, as I believed, out 
of the way, one man, rushing apparently 
from the rear of the boat, seized me by the 
arm and yanked me aside in his desperate 


effort to reach the tug in time. I called 
out to him, “Haven't you any sense of 
courtesy? Can't you be civil?" But he 


was, of course, too preoccupied to hear me; 
and then, confronted with my unanswered 


question, I had to smile. “ Civil" under 
such circumstances! Civilization had dis- 
appeared, and we were again savages. 


“But hold! What of the boats that have 
rushed so eagerly to our rescue? With 
them civilization reappears.’ 

All this rescue work at the upper deck 
could not have taken more than a minute 
and a half. When less than a dozen were 
left that had not succeeded in jumping, I 
proceeded to the side to take my turn on 
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the next boat that was approaching, when 
i was startled by a most alarming circum- 
stance. Water dashed over my feet, and 
rising rapidly, swirled around my unkles! 

“What! Are we indeed sinking: and so 
rapidly that the water is already above the 
upper deck? This is getting interesting! ” 
And, laughing ironically, I turned to several 
men that were waiting to jump over, and 
sald, ‘‘ We'll have to get a move on.” The 
beat still listed somewhat to this side, and 
as I rushed: toward the other side I saw 
the remaining passengers, except three who 
jvined me, disappear, probably into the 
tug alongside, possibly into the bay, as the 
tug didn't seem to be quite near «nough. 
Two of the three that accompanied me ran 
but a few steps when they jumped over 
into the bay. They feared that they would 
be caught between the upper deck and its 
roof, or, perhaps in the vortex of the sink- 
ing boat. My remaining companion ran 
with me to where the deck was still dry, 
and, after kicking off his shoes and throw- 
ing aside his jacket he, too, jumped. 

I had with me a large, heavy book—a rare 
old volume—that I had bought that day 
from a second-hand dealer, and an umbrella. 
I didn't see why I should discard these, as 
I had often swum with parcels in my hands 
and could swim easily with folded arms. So 
I adjusted the book over my left arm and 
elevated the umbrella over my shoulder, 
holding it together with the book, and 
poised myself on the railing over the sub- 
merged lower deck. In the few seconds 
that I poised thus the boat had sunk and 
the water had risen up to my knee. 

By this time I was quite thoroughly 
awake, and became aware of my danger. 
Realizing at last that I had been “in the 
clouds "'—a state quite habitual with me 
my friends tell me—I slid from my perch 
into the bay. 


Ah, how well I remember the grotesque 
thoughts this new exigeney awakened! 
Notwithstanding that I believed myself to 
be in immediate danger of being drawn 
into the vortex that would result present- 
ly when the hurricane deck had sunk 
below the surface, my first thought as 
I was about sliding off my perch was 
“Pshaw! I shall have to wet my coat and 
vest; I can't wade here.’ This absurd 
thought was due in a measure to the fact 
that I knew I would- sink above my 
hips, even though I did tread water, a prac- 
tice ir. which I am a master, and I real- 
ized that I would sink more deeply than 
usual if I carried anything heavy. 

After I had got fairly into “ the briny,” 
up to my shoulders, in fact, and had start- 
ed my legs going at a rate that would 
make the best frog extant green with 
envy, I said to myself: ‘‘ There, now, they 
are wet and done for; what's next?” 
Thereupon I couldn't help remarking: 
“Ah, how warm this water is!” I had 
been taking a cold plunge before break- 
fast every morning during last Winter 
up to the present time, and the bay felt 
positively warm by contrast. But I didn't 
let any barnacles attach themselves to my 
clothing while indulging in these and sime 
ilar speculations, for [ struck out with my 
free hand and my agile legs in double- 
quick time. 


Hardly had I proceeded twenty-five feet 
when I was startled anew. My swimming 
hand came in contact with a woman’s 
dress. Then I saw that she was floating 
face downward and motionless. 

“Seize her! Seize that woman!” was 
the cry that met my ears above the up- 
roar. Believing her to be dead and fear- 
ing that I might be seized myself and 
around the neck by some one or more of 
the dozen persons that I now perceived 
splashing around me, I left her to the 
rowboat that was already near her, and to 
the boathook that was being lowered from 
an approaching tug. A vision of the pudgy 


| arms of the fat woman who had obtruded 
The sight was so distressing that I turned | 


herself upon my notice just before the 
accident, overcame me like a nightmare. 

[I learned afterward that the woman I 
supposed dead had only fainted and was 
soon revived.] 

I was surrounded by craft of all kinds 
within the radius of a block or two; and 
the surface within this circle seemed to be 
full ef floating débris and bodies. 

“Why! the situation is really serious! 
How shall I ever get out of this?” The 
boats to an eye level with the surface 
seemed so high; the waves were splashing 
in every direction—occasioned doubtless by 
the motion of the numerous boats and the 


| Strong tide, and possibly also by the sink- 


ing old hulk I had just abandoned—and to 
cap all, a tug was coming into the clearing 
directly in my path, threatening to cut off 
even the watery career I had only just be- 
gun. 

Thus far I had held on to the old book 
and the umbrella, and had managed to keep 
them dry. When, however, I turned from 
the apparently dead woman and looked 
aroun’ for the best direction to take to es- 
cape from the oncoming tug, and when, 
furthermore, dead and dying seemed to 
float about and the living ones had designs 
on my neck, I succeeded in convincing my- 
self that the situation called for the salva- 
tion of my life rather than that of the 
book. 

“Tt is improbable that I can keep it dry 
much longer; and then what arrant folly 
to try to save the book when I am not at 
all sure that I can save myself. It would 
verily be a delicious incongruity to save 
a book at one’s own sacrifice! ’'’ With that 
thought I regretfully chucked the rare old 
volume into the water and turned my back 
upon it. 

The umbrella, however, I clutched a little 
more firmly and elevated a little higher 
than ever, meanwhile keeping my eye on 
the tug that was making for me. Dodging 
here and there among rowboats and other 
craft, I swam out of its path and away 
from the floating débris. As I passed the 
humerous boats life-preservers and camp- 
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stools were flung to me—one of which 


splashed water over my face, spectacles, 
and hat; and rope after rope was thrown 
across my path accompanied by cries of 
“Grab that rope!" 

Il ignored them all, not caring to stop 
and run the risk of the oncoming tug and 
the danger of being seized by some des- 
perate water victim. jesides, I thought 
that others, less expert at swimming 
than myself, might have more imme- 
diate use for these things. And as for sav- 
ing any of them, I felt that it was both 
unnecessary and dangerous; unnecessary 
because of the number of boats at hand, 


and dangerous because too many persons 
several of | 


were gathered in a small space, 
whom, grabbing me, the would-be rescuer, 
at the same time, might render him help- 
less. 

As I swam toward the furthest tug I was 
greatly astonished that my clothing and 


shoes didn't seem to incommode me in the | 


least. They were very thin—especially the 
shoes, which were snug-fitting kid. When 
I had got out of harm's way I was in no 
hurry to leave the, water. The ensemble 
was delightful, and seemed like a special 
entertainment for my benefit. How spec- 
tacular it all was: these many craft, and 
the shore lined with thousands; the shouts 
and efforts of the rescuers; the strained 
leok and intense attitudes of many of the 
rescued, and the draggled appearance of 
the others; and the centre of it all, the 
smoke stack and pilot house of the sunken 
Northfield. Everything seemed fitted into 
the great scenic display; 
omitted. ‘Surely this must be something 
unusual and elemental.” 

As I turned from this inspection, what 
should float right in front of me under my 
very nose, but my pill box, which I had 
kept in my vest pocket. Its contents were 
a few sulphur tablets, some Warburg 
tincture tablets for malaria, and half .a 
dozen rhubarb-magnesia tablets. I was 
about to reach forth to rescue this box, 
bobbing, cork-like before me, when it oc- 
curred to me that every tablet in that box 
would probably be pretty well tinctured 


and tainted by the other, as well as by the | 
’be an equation between individual volition 


sewage-flavored Fast River, and I turned 
from that box with indignant disgust for 
having brought my mind down from the 
sublime to the very ridiculous. “ Pah! I 
had better discard physics hereafter for 
psychics.” 

Renewing 
was abruptly awakened from the dreamy 
condition into which I was lapsing by a 
woman's sudden cry from a near-by boat, 
“See the man swimming with the umbre!- 
la; see the man with the umbrella!’’ The 
fact that it was most preposterous, almost 
Tlibernian, to carry an umbrella aloft out 


of the wet while I was being steadily | 


soaked, had not occurred to me. But in- 
asmuch as | had paid $2.75 for that um- 
brella only a few months before, and since 
I had got thus far with it, near my goal, 
I meant to keep right on, especially as it 
didn't incommode me particularly. 


Nearing my tug I was awakened from 
my day dreaming by a line flung across 
my free hand, Courtesy demanded that I 
should grab it and relieve the anxiety of 
people so solicitous for my welfare, but, as 
a matter of fact, I was reluctant—more so 
than I can ever hope of convincing any one 
~—to bid a final adieu to this charming ele- 
ment. with its unusual accessories, all of 
which had given me such a strange elation. 
Then. again, I didn’t see how I really 
could climb that thin line, and the boat 
seemed so high above me! ‘“ O dear! I sup- 
pose I shall have to make the attempt.” 
At first I thought of dropping the umbrella, 
then of taking it in my teeth; finally I de- 
cided that aa the line was so thin I could 
hold both it and the umbrella in my right 
hand—which I did. Four men found diffi- 
culty in pulling me up, while I made her- 
culean efforts with my legs on the slippery 
sides to help them—straining a muscle in so 
doing. A deckhand had at last to lie down 
and seize one of my arms, and thus, with 
their united efforts, the unwilling salvage 
was landed. I was, indeed, sorry that the 
performance was over. 


Shivering in the chill night air and wet 
clothing, I stood idly by and watched the 
rescue of those still in the water. 


T urged the Captain a number of times 
to land us somewhere, and he always asked 
me and the others where we wanted to 
land. I told him, “Land us anywhere; we 
must get out of our wet garments.” Finally, 
he took us close to a long .merchantman 
near Pier 10, and with several other res- 
cued passengers of the ill-fated Northfield, 
I scampered aboard and made my way to 
the Staten Island Ferry. 


At a corner saloon I called for whisky, as 
did several other wet and shivering victims. 
A cold had already begun to settle on my 
chest, and I may have warded off its dan- 
gerous character in this way—my faith in 
the all-sufficiency of mere “ psychics" be- 
ing only just born and not quite strong 
enough to ignore the value of a good stiff 
glass of “ physics.” But on my way back 
to my Staten Island home I was more than 
usually garrulous, having lost somewhat of 
my “ psythic nerve,”’ that had stood by me 
s0 well all through. 


Arriving at St. George I walked to my 

home on the hill, at 56 Fourth Avenue, New 
Brighton, and in fifteen minutes was in 
the presence of my anxious wife. Not no- 
ticing my appearance in the semi-dark- 
ness, she said: “I have been worrying 
about you; what has kept you?” 
. “Oh, I saved a ‘ rare dnd radiant maiden’ 
from a watery grave; quick, I must change 
my wet clothing at once, for I am catch- 
ing cold.” ‘4 

Taking no stock in the “rave and ra- 
dtant,"’ as I had feared, she soon got the 
story out of me. 

At 9 o'clock I was prepared to go to the 
sation and ae my folks in sane, 


nothing could be 


| 
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of my escape. On my way back, slowly 
passing a house on Fort Place, New Bright- 
on, I heard, much to my amazement: “I 
tell you, I saw a man swim with an um- 
brella on his shoulder.” 

“Oh, pshaw!’"’ was the answer, ‘ that is 
surely impossible. How can any one swim 
that way; and then, if he could, is any one 
fool enough to try to save an umbrella?” 

Examining my pockets I found that my 
Ingersoll watch was full of water and had 
stopped at eleven and a half minutes 
past 6 <As this watch was less than 
a minute and a half fast, and as the 
collision must have occurred about three 
minutes past 6, the old hulk took about 
seven minutes in sinking. Wtll not the 
shortness of this unceremonious perform- 
ance account for the pitch of excitement 
te which most of us were wrought, as well 


| as for many wild and savage scenes among 


those menaced with an imminent watery 
grave? 

Curious to relate, in my jacket pocket I 
found a small book entitled ‘“* The Majesty 
of Calmness: Individual Problems and 
Possibilities,’ by William George Jordan, 
author of ‘‘ The Kingship of Self-Control.” 
Strangely significant were the contents of 
its fifty-four pages, in the light of the expe- 
rience through which I had just passed, for 


its seven chapters treated of the majesty of 


calmness; hurry, the scourge of America; 
the power of personal influence; the dignity 
of self-reliance; failure as a success; doing 
the best at all times; the royal road to hap- 
piness. How singular that such a book 
should be in my pocket at such a time! 
Seven years ago a palmist, in a_ re- 
markable reading of my hand, foretold 
this very accident. Among other curious 


| things, he said that at about the age of 


| forty-five I should meet with an accident 
from which I would barely escape, and 
that, dating from this accident, the course 
f my life would be changed toward suc- 
cess; that theretofore disappointment had 
filled my career. On Sept. 6 I shall be for- 
ty-five! At the time he made this predfc- 
tion I gave little or no credence to what he 
said; since then, however, I have come to 
the conclusion that there must somehow 


and general tendencies, and that the tfme ts 
not far distant when some great philosoph- 
ical mathematician shall announce the law 


} for the reduction of all surd or incom- 


mensurate quantities, thus striking once 


my journey toward my goal, 1 | for all the universal balance between fate 


and freedom. 

The palmist further told me that tne con- 
figuration of my hand, especially of my 
thumb, indicated that I could be depended 
upon in any great crisis; that in such a 
crisis I would be calm, cool, and collected; 
but that in domestic, business, or social af- 
fairs I might often get rattled. I feel that in 
the Northfield accident my mettle has been 
tried and has stood the test. I account for 
my coolness partiy from the special stim- 
ulation of my organ of sublfmity, and part- 
ly from the fact that I had an empty stom- 
ach, as I never eat anything from 7 A. M. 
ul7P. M 

Realizing now that had I delayed ten or 
fifteen seconds I would have been caught 
and drowned:‘under the hurricane deck—as 
it turns out that several poor fellows were— 
I am conscious of a deepening sense of the 
significance of my escape. 





Antwerp’s Fire Fighters. 


Writing from Antwerp to his uncle in 
this city, a fourteen-year-old boy tells very 
wittily of the way in which the Pompier 
crops of that sleepy old city in Belgium 
work when a fire breaks out there. He 
writes: 

I must telk you about the fire we had 
here yesterday afternoon. At just 3 P. M. 
fire brofe out in the Entrepot Royale, 
where all the merchandise is placed before 
passing through the Custom House. Twen- 
ty minutes after, a quick-witted Belgian 
thought of ringing the alarm, and before 
an hour had passed the fire brigade came 
dashing up the street at the dangerous 
speed of three miles an hour. 

The fire brigade of Antwerp is a very 
practical and orderly one. They are 
dressed in a very pretty uniform and carry 
handsome swords, which, of course, are 
very useful in putting out fires. They are 
supplied, in limited quantities, of course, 
with large size garden hose, and, besides 
a liberal supply of hand pumps, buckets, 
syringes, &c., they have one good Amer- 
ican fire engine, While the fire brigade 
was preparing to go into action, the Cap- 
tain of an English ship which lay in the 
docks near by offered to bring over hts 
two steam pumps to help them. As he did 
not have permissfon from the Water De- 
partment to tap the city water, he was, of 
course, not allowed to do so. In the mean- 
time a bucket Mne had been formed to 
the river and the hand pumps were doing 
splendidly. Naturally the firemen could 
not risk their lives by going near the fire, 
and as the pumps carried but fifty feet, 
they only wet the outside wall, 

The entrepot is about a block and a half 
long and three stories high. It started 
burning at the north end. A well-known 
man of business who had some goods 
stored in the gouth end got a gang of men 
and started to haul his gdods out. The 
police immediately stopped him, as he did 
not have a signed permit from the head of 
the entrepot to take out his goods. The 
fire got the goods. 

By 10 o’clock the whole entrepot was a 
blazing ruin. But no one was there to see 
it. The firemen had gone home to bed. 
The boss on the fire’was about $10,000,000. 
Nive !es Pompiers! 





Would She ? : 

“Say, Hiram,” exclaimed a bright city 
boy who wag visiting the country, “if a 
cow should stub her toe and fall, would 
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ULY is exceptional for the surpass- 
ing beauty of its moonlit and 
starlit sky which we have to con- 
template at a time when outdoor life 
is most attractive, and affords addi- 
tional pleasure to all interested in the 
study of the starry heavens that arch 
over the seashore, the mountains, or the 
rural resorts. Throughout the month all 
the conspicuous planets will be in the 
field of vision and in favorable positions 
for observation. Nature also impresses it- 
self particularly upon us at this season, 
and nothing can ever bring back this time 
of splendor in the grass and glory in the 
flowers. 

Then comes the twilight, with its perfect 
stillness and its dim, mysterious shadows 
bathed in a faint glimmering light. As 
the night gathers and the stars begin to 
shine, thoughts come to us of the dear ones 
traveling about in different portions of the 
globe, as is wont to be their custom at 
this season of rest, and we find peace in 
the thought that “the star that guides us 
from the far-off skies guides others, too, 
yet guides to us no less.” 

The days are now at or near their long- 
est over all the globe north of the equator, 
and the nights at or near their shortest. 
Nine days before the close of June the 
sun, in its apparent 365 days’ swing around 
the earth, reached the northernmost point 
in its journey, and for a few days, when 
the Summer solstice, or sun's standing 
place, was entered, it seemed to pause be- 
fore turning in its course and beginning 
its six months’ march to the southward. 

In the opening days of July the earth will 
be at its furthest point from the sun. The 
solar orb celebrates its independence on the 
Fourth by getting about 3,000,000 miles fur- 
ther away from us than it was at New 
Year's. Of course this is owing to the 
earth's movement and not to the sun's. 
The part of a circle which the sun de- 
scribes now in its apparent movement daily 
from east to west is larger than this was 
six months ago; the time which that orb 
remains above the horizon is greater than 
this was then, and its rays fall more near- 
ly directly on the northerly half of the 
earth than was the case at the earlier date. 
These are the determining conditions in 
the matter, and much more than compen- 
sate for the increased distance of the orb 
from which the heat emanates. 

Just after the sun has set we shall see on 
the dark horizon line in the opposite side 
of the heavens from that in which the sun 
has disappeared, a fanlike glow of shim- 
mering yellow, narrowing into silver rays; 
then a tiny spark of light ever broadening. 
With a flood of glory we soon shall see 
the moon's great globe slowly mounting, 
until its lower edge has parted with the 
sea. Twice she turns her full-orbed face 
toward the earth, twice she treads her 
shining path low down in the south, where 
she seems so much nearer than when, on 
Winter nights, she soars high up in the 
north; twice she passes near Jupiter and 
paints pictures of exceeding loveliness on 
the starlit sky. 

The first full moon of the month comes 
promptly in before July is a day old, on 
which day there is conjunction with Jupi- 
ter. A repetition of this latter event occurs 
four weeks later, on the 28th, whereas the 
second full moon does not occur until the 
last day of the month. Ten hours after the 
first meeting with Jupiter ‘the moon 
encounters Saturn, not far from his 
position of opposition with the sun. 
There is not another’ similar meet- 
ing until the 14th, when the waning cres- 
cent comes quite near Neptune. On the 
following day the rapidly disappearing face 
of the moon is very close indeed to Mer- 
cury; and we would have a rare treat were 
it not that the sun's all-powerful rays en- 
gulf them both. On the 17th Luna's bright 
new face gets near enough to exchange 
smiles with the fair Venus, while on the 
2lst our satellite and Mars hobnob to- 
gether in a somewhat distant though 
friendly manner. On the 27th, while be- 
tween quartering and full, the moon is in 
conjunction with Uranus; the roster for the 
month being brought to a close on the 2&th 
by a second meeting with Saturn. Thus we 
have a very unusual list of monthly phe- 
nomena, in which there are two full moons 
and two meetings between the moon and 
two different wanderers. 

The scene in the firmament at 9 o'clock 
in the evening of the opening days of July 
will be markedly different in some re- 
spects from that which presented itself at 
the same hour a month earlier. Regulus, 
which then was high above the horizon in 
the southwest, will now be so near the 
horizon that it can barely be discovered, 
and the stream of small stars to the north 
and east of it, which formed the Sickle, 
will not be readily traced out. All the stars 
visible at that time will be noticed to have 
shifted westward in these four weeks. Cas- 
tor and PoNux, which were in the west 
north of Regulus a morth ago, have van- 
ished, and the only bright star passing 
anywhere near the zenith which will be 
west of the point overhead at that time is 
Arcturus. In the southeast Antares of the 
Scorpion group will be seen. In the east 
and high above the horizon, Altair of the 
Eagle is in view. 

From the Scorpion and the Archer in the 
south, northward through the Eagle, the 
Lyre and the Swan, to the pate i» the 
Chair, ee formed of the pen 
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the Milky Way, is flung like a scarf across 
the firmament. To Saturn falls the place 
of honor for the month, as on the site he 
1s In opposition to the sun, and, rising as 
the latter sets, takes his place with others 
of his distinguished brothers as a member 
of the evening stars. In this group he will 
continue throughout the remainder of the 
year. In his two encounters with the moon 
the latter’s face is too full to admit of the 
planets shining very brightly, so this meet- 
ing will not possess as much interest as 
though the night were somewhat darker. 
At present Saturn is at his largest phase 
for the year, and, while he will not be so 
very much smaller at the close of the year 
than we have him at present, his disk from 
now on will be gradually shrinking in size. 

Jupiter is now a most glorious object in 
the eastern section of the heavens from 
the time night draws on her sable mantle. 
His fair rival holds court in the opposite 
section. of the sky, and from this on it will 
be of ever-increasing interest and pleasure 
to watch the two gradually approaching 
one another until, finally, the triumph will 
be on the side of the fairer rival, who will 
continue to adorn the sky some time after 
Jupiter has passed to the redim of the 
morning stars. The great advantage gen- 
erally in favor of the mighty planet lies 
in the fact of his shining from the dark 
background of the midnight sky and also 
from his making the circuit of the heavens 
from east to west. 

Venus, on the contrary, is chained more 
closely to the sun, and is visible only about 
three hours after sunset or three hours 
before sunrise. The wanderings of this 
princely planet during midsummer nights 
may be easily followed, as in seem- 
ingly capricious course she pursues her 
path among the stars that form the con- 
stellation of Sagittarius. Mercury once 
again changes his allegiahce this month, 
and after being in conjunction with the sun 
on the 13th, becomes a morning star, when 
she finds Neptune alone in his glory. Thus 
we have the nearest and the most remote 
of the planets acting together as the sole 
caretakers of the early morning sky. Those 
gifted with sharp vision and who know the 
exact spot where to look for it may be able 
to catch a glimpse of this elusive orb just 
before the sun rises toward the close of 
the month a little to the left of where the 
sun first makes his appearance. 

Neptune is now about an hour removed 
from the sun, and will increase this dis- 
tance to two hours and a half before the 
month closes. The planet's right ascension 
is 5 hours 57 minutes and 37 seconds and his 
declination 22 degrees and 18 minutes north. 
This locates the planet close to the dividing 
line between the constellation of the Twins 
and that of the Bull. He is in conjunction 
with the moon on the 14th, the day before 
the old moon gives place to the new. 

Venus has already moved an hour and @ 
quarter away from the sun, and so is now 
quite plainly visible in the sunset glow. 
She will have added half an hour to this 
separating period when the month ends. 
The planetary queen is bewitchingly lovely 
as she seems to spring into being from 
out the very midst of the golden twilight. 
She will be found the sole star visible when 
first discovered, but Jupiter can shortly 
after be seen appearing in the east. The 
time when the rival planets are both above 
the horizon increases until one may be 
seen in the west and the other in the east 
for nearly two hours, a charming feature 
in the planetary observations of July that 
will be most enjoyed by those who com- 
mand a view of the eastern and western 
horizons at the same time. 

Mars, the warlike, plays but an insignifi- 
cant part in the Summer's programme, but 
his ruddy face still makes him fairly con- 
spicuous among the fixed stars that sur- 
round him. We find the planet setting 
about midnight at present, but getting te 
the disappearing point a little eaylier on 
each succeeding evening. He has been an 
evening star since Feb. 22, and will remain 
listed as such until after the new year 
comes. His conjunction with the moon on 
the 2ist is of too distant a nature to make 
it of particular moment to us. His right 
ascension and declination place him in the 
constellation of the Lion. 

Uranus, who only a few years ago took 
McGregor's place at the planetary table, 
has now taken a more humble seat and per- 
forms to far smaller audiences. The planet 
is moving on to a position of quadrature 
with the sun, where he will arrive early in 
September, and will then continue on 
toward conjunction, where he will get some 
time in December, and after that we shall 
have him dius the morning stars again. 








Tangled but Sensible. 


Professor—My dear Sir, I am sorry to 
have to tell you that your son is a young 
good-for-nothing. ‘ 

Father—And yet the boy is the very ap- 
ple of my eye. 

Professor—Then I would advise you to 
take the apple of your eye by the back ef 
the neck, Sir. 


Where They Draw the Line. 
A burglar with an elastic conscience 
broke into a house on Monroe Street, 
Brooklyn, recently and stole the family 
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W “nen puone’ June 22.—Now and 


Investigation. 


then public attention is invited in 

the newspapers to accounts of the 
“claims "’ of men who saw service during 
the war of the rebellion, and who indulge 
in what may be thoughtless and vain ef- 
forts to magnify their importance, as he- 
roes or soldiers, when upon investigation 
it appears that they have indulged their 
imaginations and imposed upon credulous 
readers their tales of adventure. 

Quite recently there appeared several 
long stories about Charles F. Rand of this 
city, who was-presented to the public as 
having been the first man to respond to 
President Lincoln's first call for volun- 
teers and the first man to receive the 
bronze medal of honer “for conspicuous 
gallantry tn action.”’ As the story ran Rand 
volunteered at Batavia, N. Y., on April 15, 
18G1, and received the first medal of honor 
for his bravery at Blackburn's Ford, Vir- 
ginia. As Dr, Rand has been urging some 
action upon the War Department to make 
his private account a part of the official 
records, an investigation. has been made 
which brings out much matter of general 
irterest relating to similar claims made by 
other veterans. 

The official records show that Charles 
F. Rand was enrolled (or enlisted) May 1, 
1861, at Batavia, N. Y., and mustered into 
service as a Sergeant with Company K, 
Twelfth New York Infantry, May 13, 1861, 
at Elmira, N. Y., to serwe three months. 
The regiment was turned over to the 
United States for two years in August, 1861. 

He was discharged from the service, on 
Surgeon's certificate of disability, at the 
United States Army General Hospital, West 
Philadeiphia, Aug, 30, 1862, because of 
“Resection of shoulder necessitated by 
gunshot wound received at the Battle of 
Chickahominy, June 27, 1862."" 

It is further shown that Charles F. Rand 
was appointed Second Lieutenant, Invalid 
Corps, Nov. 3, 1868, to rank Nov. 2, 1863, 
and accepted the appointment Noy. 10, 1863; 
that he was appointed First Lieutenant of 
the Veteran Reserve Corps April 25, 1864, 
to rank April 24, 1864, and accepted the 
appointment April 28, 1864; and that he was 
honorably discharged the service as First 
Lieutenant, Veteran Reserve Corps, in 
Special Orders No. 516, Paragraph 5, Adju- 
tant General's Office, Dec. 10, 1867. 

A Congressional Medal of Honor was 
granted to him Oct. 13, 1897, for mest dis- 
tinguished gallantry in action, the follow- 
ing being a statement of the particular 
service. 

“ At Blackburn's Ford, Va., July 18, 1861, 
this soldier, then a Sergeant in Company 
Kk, Twelrth New York Volunteers, remained 
in action when a part of his regiment broke 
in disorder. He joined another company 
and fought with it throughout the re- 
mainder of the engagement.’’ 

The medal was transmitted to him Oct. 
2, 1897, engraved as follows. 











The Congress 
to 
First Lieut. Charles F. Rand, 
Veteran Reserve Corps, 
for 
Gallantry at Blackburn's Ford, Va., 
July 18, 1861. 


Tt appears {rem the records of issue of 
Medals of Honor that 2,370 Congressional 
Medals of Honor had been issued prior to 
Oct, 23, 1807; and that on that date three, 
of which that Sssued to Lieut. Rand was 
«ne, were issued. Of the 2,370 medals re- 
terred to aLeve, 864 were issued to mem- 
bers of the Twenty-seventh Maine Infan- 
try. 





The first “ongressional Medals of Honor 
issued were handed by Secretary Stanton 
in person. to six “cf the twenty-two men 
dincluding two civilians) who, by direction 
<f Gen. Mitchell (or Buell) penetrated near- 
ly 200 miles south into the ‘enemy's terri- 
tory and captured a railroad train at big 
Shanty, Ga., in an attempt to destroy the 
bridges and track between Chattanooga 
and Atlanta.’’ An account of the presen- 
tation of these medals is contained in the 
Washington Chronicle of March 26, 15863, 
from which the following is extracted: 

“Secretary Stanton (opening a morocco 
case) further informed Mr. Parrott that 
*Congress had authorized him to present 
medals to such soldiers as shall by their 
brave deeds prove that they deserve them. 
None of these medals” have yet been 
awarded to any soldiers, and I now pre- 
sent you with the first one that has been 
issued by authority of the late act." The 
Secretary then presented each one of Mr. 
Parrott's companions with a like medal,” 

The recipients of medals of honor on that 
occasion were: William Bensinger, private, 
Company G, Twenty-first Ohio Infantry; 
Robert guffum, private, Company H, 
Twenty-first Ohio Infantry; Elihu H 
Mason, Sergeant, Company K, Twenty-first 
Ohio Intantry; Jacob Parrott, private, Com- 
pany K, Thirty-third Ohio Infantry; Will- 
iam H. Reddick, Corporal, Company B, 
‘Vhirty-third Ohio Infantry; William Pit- 
tinger, Sergeant, Company G, Second Ohio 
Infantry. 

An account of the operations of these 
“bridge burners"’ appears in The Army 
and Navy Official Gazette for July 21, 180%, 
and also in Senate Report No. 361, Forty- 
eighth Cengress, first session. 

If the claim that Dr. Rand received the 
first medaui of honor is intended to mean 
thai the date of the specific act for which 
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ais medal was granted antedates that of 
any other medalist, it is to be remarked 
that medals of honor have been granted 
in five cases in which the date of the spe- 
cific act is earlier than July 18, 1861, the 
date of the act for which a medal was 
granted to Dr. Rand. ‘These cases are: 

J. Feb, 12-14, 1861—Bernard J. D. Irwin, 
Assistant Surgeon, Untted States Army, 
whe “ voluntarily took command of troops 
and attacked and defeated hostile Indians 
he met on the way.” Medal issued Jan. 
24, 184. 

2. April —, 1861—John C. Hesse, Corporal, 
Company A, Eighth United States Infantry, 
who “preserved and brought away the 
colors of the Kighth United States Infan- 
try after capture of the regiment.’’ Medal 
issued Sept. 10, 1564, 

3. April —, 1861—Joseph K. Wilson, Ser- 
geant Major, Eighth United States Infan- 
try. who “ brought the colors the regi- 
ment out of Texas after capture of the 
regiment.”” Medal issued Dec. 9, 1864. 

4. May 24, 1861—Francis E. Brownell, pri- 
vate, Company A, Eleventh New York In- 
fantry, who “ killed the murderer of: Col. 
Elisworth.” Medal issued Jan. 10, 1877. 

5. June 1, 1861—Charles H. Tompkins, 
First Lieutenant, Second United States 
Cavalry, who, at Fairfax, Virginia, ‘ twice 
charged through the enemy's lines, and, 
taking a carbine from an enlisted man, 
shot the enemy’s Captain.’ Medal issued 
Nov. 13, 1893. 

In addition to these a medal was issued 
April 5, 1896, to James E. Cross, Corporal, 
Company K, Twelfth New York Infantry, 
who remained at the front with Dr. Rand 
in the action at Blackburn's Ford, Vir- 
ginia, July 18, 1861. 

With regard to the claim that Dr. Rand 
was the first soldier to volunteer under (the 
President's proclamation of April 15, 1861, 
calling for 75.000 militia, it is to be re- 
marked that 62 other members of his com- 
pany (I) are reported as having been en- 
rolled (or enlisted) May 1, 1861, the same 
date on which Rand is shown by the of- 
ficial records to have been enrolled. The 
earliest dates of enrollment appearing on 
the records of the other companies of the 
Twelfth New York Infantry Volunteers are 
as follows: 

Company A—April 30, 1861, on which date 
nearly all members of this company are re- 
ported to have been enrolled. 

Company Ti—April 30, 1861, on which date 
nearly all members of this company are re- 
ported to have been enrolled. 

Company D—April 30, 1861, on which date 
nearly all members of this company are re- 
perted to have been enrolled. 

Company E—April 30, 1861, on which date 
nearly all members of this company are re- 
ported to have been enrolled. 

Company H—April 30, 1861, on which date 
nearly all members of this company are re- 
ported to have been enrolled. 

Company [—April 30, 1861, on which date 
nearly all members of this company are re- 
ported to have been enrolled. 

Company F--April .30, 1861. Most of the 
members of this company are reported as 
having been enrolied May 1. 

Company C—May 1, 1861, on which date 
nearly all members of this company are re- 
ported te have been enrolled. 

Company G—May 2, i861. 


Attention is invited to correspondence 
published in the War Records, Series IIL, 
Volume I., from which it appears that sev- 
eral organizations tendered their services to 
the President before his first call for 
troops had been issued. The services of 
the Washington Artillery of Pennsylvania 
were tendered Jan. 12, 1861, (Page 38;) those 
of the Governor's Grays of Iowa, Jan. 15, 
1861, (Pages 55 and 56;) those of Elk Ar- 
tiliery No. 1, of Pennsylvania, Jan. 24, 
1861, (Page 56;) those of the First and 
Second Regiments of the Washington 
Guards of Pennsylvania, Jan. 28, 1861, 
(Pages 56 and 57,) and those of the Leaven- 
worth State Guard of Kansas, Feb. 20, 1861, 
(Page 63.) 

In a letter to the Secretary of War, dated 
April 13, 1861, the Adjutant General of 
Massachusetts said: ‘“ We have 5,000 in- 
fantry now armed and equipped and prop- 
erly officered.’"’ (See War Records, Series 
Ill., Volume L., Page 66.) 

The Governor of Minnesota, under date 
of April 14, 1861, tendered to the Govern- 
ment of the United States on the part of 
that State, 1,000 men. (See War Records, 
Series IIL, Volume I., Page 67,) 

The earliest call of the President for 
trcops of any description was for ten com- 
panies of District of Columbia Militia. It 
was issued April 9, 1861, under Section 24 
of the act approved March 3, 1803. One 
company was mustered in under the call on 
the 10th, and eight companies on the ilth, 
(see War Records, Series 1, Volume LI, 
Part I., Pages 321-5.) A call was made 
April 13, 1861, under the same law for five 
additional companies of District of Colum- 
bia Militia, and April 15, 1861, for one ad- 
ditional company. (See War Records, Series 
1., Volume LIL, Part I., Pages 324-5.) 

The first proclamation of the President 
calling for troops was issued April 15, 
1861, and called forth the militia of the 
several States of the Union to the aggregate 
number of 75,000. (War Records, Series 
11l., Volume I., Pages 67-9.) This call was 
issued under authority of the act of Con- 
gress approved Feb. 28, 1795. 








Responses to this call were both prompt 
and numerous. Many of them are printed 
in the War Records, Series III., Volume L., 
to which attention is invited, especially to 
Pages 70 to SD). 

The Governor of Massachusetts, on April 
15, acknowledged the receipt of call and 
inquired, *‘ By what route shall we send?"’ 
(Page 71,) from which it is to be inferred 
that he had troops ready to send on that 
date. On the 17th he advised the War De- 
partment (Page 79) that “one regiment 








merrow, and another within three days.” 
The Governor of Indiana, under date of 
April 16, 1861, writes that “the six regi- 
ments will be full in three days."" (Page 75.) 
April 17 he says: “I start you 1,000 men 
to-morrow.” (Page 80.) 


The Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, April 16, 1861, referring to 
the Ringgold Artillerists of Reading, says: 
“They had already started.” (Page 76.) 
On the same date he writes that “ troops 
will be in Harrisburg in considerable num- 
bers in twenty-four hours from now.” 
(Page T7.) 

The Governor of Ohio says, April 16, 
1861: ‘‘We can move two regiments this 
week.” (Page 77.) 

The Governor of Rhode Island, April 17, 
says: “‘ We have organized our regiment.” 
(Page 82.) 

_ The following telegram (not printed in 
the War Records) is on file in the War De- 
partment: 


Philadelphia Penn., April 15, 1861. 
Hon. Simon Cameron, Secretary of War: 
I offer the First Rifle Battalion, First 
Brigade P. V., of two (2) hundred and fifty 
able-bodied men to you. Answer immedi- 
ately. JNO, F. BALLIER, 
Comdg. ist Rifle Bat. P. V. 


Abstract from the return of the volunteer 
troops stationed in the Department of 
Washington for. April 30, 1861, printed in 
War Records, Series I., Volume LI., Part 
I., Page 344, shows the following: 


Pennsylvania Volunteers, (five companies,) 
arrived April 19, (18;) Sixth Massachusetts 
Infantry, April 19; Seventh New York In- 
fantry, April 25; Eighth Massachusetts In- 
fantry, April 26; Fifth Pennsylvania In- 
fantry, April 27; Fifth Massachusetts In- 
fantry, April 28; Twelfth New York In- 
fantry, April 28, (not Rand's regiment;) 
First Rhode Island Infantry, first detach- 
ment arrived April 26 and second detach- 
ment April 28; Twenty-fifth New York 
Infantry, arrived April 29. 





It is shown by the records of the War 
Department that the five companies of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers referred to above 
( First Defenders’’) were mustered into 
the service of the United States April 18, 
1861, at Harrisburg, Penn., and that two 
of them (the Pottsville Washington Ar- 
tillery,”’ and the Lewiston Logan Guards "’) 
arrived in Washington the same day. 
While no official record has been found of 
the date of arrival of the other three 
companies, it is probable that they reached 
Washington on the same date. The Nation- 
al Intelligencer (a Washington newspaper) 
in its issue of Friday morning, April 19, 
1561, says: ‘‘ Seventeen carloads of troops, 
numbering about 600, arrived last evening 
from Harrisburg, via Baltimore, and were 
quartered in rooms at the Capitol. They 
passed through Baltimore at 5 o'clock.”’ 

The official records also show that the 
Sixth Massachusetts Infantry Volunteers 
(three months of 1861) was one of the State 
militia organizations which responded to 
the President's call of April 15, 1861. It 
left Boston, Mass., on the evening of April 
17, 1861, en route to Washington, D. C., ar- 
riving at Washington, D. C., April 19, 
1861. It was mustered into the service of 
the United States April 22, 1861, to serve 
three months, 

Twenty-one companies of District of Co- 
lumbia Volunteers, together with the field 
and staff of five battalions, were mustered 
into the service of the United States prior 
to April 18, 186), the first, as stated above, 
having been mustered in on the 10th. 

The Twelfth New York Infantry, men- 
tioned above as appearing on the return of 
volunteer troops stationed in the Depart- 
ment of Washington April 30, 1861, is the 
Twelfth New York State Militia (three 
months of 1861,) and not the Twelfth New 
York Infantry Volunteers of which Dr. 
Rand was a member. 

All the field and staff and nearly all the 
companies of the Sixth Massachusetts In- 
fantry were actually enrolled on April 15, 
1861. 

The purported enlistment of Dr. Rand on 
April 15, 1861, if it took place at all, un- 
doubtedly consisted of the giving in of his 
name or the signing of a paper of some 
kind at a mass meeting, which act was 
simply an informal declaration that he in- 


tended to enroll himself in the military | 


service of the United States. Thousands of 
other men in different parts of the country 
did the same on April 15, 1861, immediately 
after the receipt of news that the President 
had called for troops. This informal an- 
nouncement of intention to enter the vol- 
unteer army may or may not have been 
followed by enrollment, (which is synony- 
mous with enlistment in the case of vol- 
unteers,) a formal proposal or declaration 
of readiness to enter the service. In Dr 
tand’s case it appears that this announce- 


ment of his intentions to enlist, which he | 


is represented to have made April 15, 1861, 
was followed by the formal proffer of his 
services May 1, 1861, and that this offer 
was accepted May 13, by the United 
States, 1861, by his muster into service. 
The regiment of which Rand was a mem- 
ber did not reach Washington until 10:30 


P. M. of May 3. 


Hundreds of men not only enlisted, but 


were actually mustered into the service of | 


the United States several days prior to the 
date (April 15) on which it is claimed that 
Rand offered his services, and thousands of 
others were enlisted und were mustered 
into service before the date’(May 1) on 
which the official records show that Rand 
enlisted. 

As pointed out above, the official records 
en file in the War Department show posi- 
tively that Rand enlisted on May 1, and 


not on April 15, as he claims. And even if | 
| 
it were a point that he offered his services | 


on April 15, this would not by any means 
make him the first.teo offer hig services, 
because there were mapy ethers who had 
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starts at 6, another to-night, another to- ] already done the same thing, and had been 


accepted into service, and because, further, 
thousands of men, all over the country at 
public meetings and elsewhere, offered 
their services on April 15, 1861, the day of 
the President's proclamation calling for 
militia, 


TWO NEW PHONOGRAPHS. 


The latest wonder of the Inventor is a 
machine which photographs words--actual- 
ly takes pictures of them and then by the 
combination of an especially sensitive de- 
vice known as a selenium cell and a tete- 
phone, audibly reproduces them. The old 
story about the “ frozen words” which the 
melting ice set free, seems hardly more 
improbable than a “ talking photograph,” 
and yet the latter is, thanks to Herr E. 
Ruhmer, the inventor, an accomplished 
fact. He calls his device the photographo- 
phone. 


The vibrating flame and fan are lamp 
(caused to vibrate by the sound waves of a 
person talking) is photographed ona cine- 
matograph film. The sound vibrations are 
thus translated into dark and bright strips. 
The light is concentrated on the film by 
means of a cylindrical lens, After the rece 
ord has been completed the film is devel- 
oped and fixed in the ordinary way, an@ 
when it is desired to reproduce the conver- 
sation the film is run past an ordinary pro- 
jection lantern, and a sensitive selenium 
cell provided with telephones and a dry 
battery is placed in the path of the light. 
The changes in the illumination of the se- 
lenium cell, as the record film passes be- 
fore the lantern, produce changes in the 
current corresponding to the original sound 
vibrations. The velocity of the film is 
from seven to ten feet, but even with much 
slower speed good “ photophonograms ”™ 
are obtained. 





From one negative any number of posi- 
tive films may be made, and cither the 
negative or positive can be used for revro- 
duction. Herr Ruhmer hopes to be able 
to record pictures and sounds on the same 
film, so that we may eventually have, on 
what is apparently simply an ordinary 
cinematograph film, an address describing 
the occurrences illustrated by the moving 
pictures. 


From the purely scientific point of view 
the most interesting feature of Herr Ruh- 
mer’s invention is the actual photographing 
of the enormously complex and very deéii- 
cate sound waves, which make up an ordi- 
nary conversation. Two earlier instruments, 
it is true, Kénig's manometric analyzer and 
Prof. Graham Bell's phonautograph, ae- 
complished practically the same resu!r, al- 
though in a much less perfect way, if we 
can credit the preliminary announcements 
regarding the Ruhmer machine. 

Another new and novel phonographic 
method has recently been described by 
Prof. W. Nernst and R. von Lieben. Their 
instrument makes use of the alteration of 
polarization capacity and surface resist- 
ance of the metal used as an electrode in 
an electrolytic bath. One of the several 
devices which they have used for illus- 
trating their method is as follows: A 
small and thin copper disk is rapidly ro- 
tated, and against its edge is pressed a 
thin wedge of wood soaked in an elec- 
trolyte. The secondary currents from the 
induction coil of a microphone transmitter 
are caused to pass through this contact, 
and leave a record on the edge of the disk 
on account of the varying amount of 
chemical change produced. A _ telephone 
receiver is then substituted for the micro- 
phone, a battery being included in the 
circuit, and on again rotating the disk 
a reproduction of the sound is obtained. 
The most satisfactory electrolytic solution 
yet used is apparently potassium zincate, 
the edge of the copper disk being made 
the cathode and the wooden wedge stand- 
ing in a bath of the solution into which a 
zine anode dips. It is stated that this 
instrument reproduces sounds clearly and 
distinctly, and that the records may be 
used two or three hundred times before 
wearing out. Then the old record may be 
cleaned off with emery paper and a new 
one made. 

It is claimed by Herr Ruhmer that the re- 
productions obtained with the photophon- 
ograph are clearer and more perfect than 
those of Poulsen's telegraphone, which it 
will be remembered makes its record on a 
steel wire by magnetization. I[t is obvious, 
however, that neither of the new phone- 
graphs is as simple in-construction or in 
theory as the Poulsen apparatus, and while 
of course they may eventually be developed 


| into valuable practical contrivances, they 


do not at first sight seem as promising 
as the latter, which is itself as yet only 
in the experimental stage. 

There are now known four distinct meth- 
ods of registering and reproducing human 
speech: The mechanical one using a wax 
cylinder and a stylet, as in the present 
phonograph and graphophone; the magnet- 
ic system of Poulsen, in which a metal 
strip or wire receives the record; the photo- 
graphic one of Ruhmer & Nernst, and von 
Lieben’s electrolytic method. W. 8. Be 





Could Not Teach Him Anything. 

tenevolent Gentleman (on the upper deck 
of the ferryboat where he has just bought 
a “polish ")—John, no spotter is up here, 
and you might as well knock down a nickel 
by ringing your cash bell only once ine 
stead of twice. 

Shina Boya—Ringa da bell once, mister? 
Ah, no! No ringa da bell a’ tall. 


What the Schoolmistress Heard. 
Little Boy (with bandaged head)—My ma 
got mad at pa last night and threw the 
lamp at him and spoilt it. 
Second Ditto—Pooh! That's nothing; my 
mother got mad at my father and spoiled 
both his lamps, 
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HAVE carefully examined the article by 
“C” which appeared in the Maga- 
zine Supplement of THe Times of June 

2, and find that it requires more than a 
passing glance or an off-hand answer, as 
it appears to be written by one who is 
after facts that the writer is not acquainted 
with, or is written to bring out the other 
side of the argument, so that a thinking 
public may have an opportunity of judg- 
ing the question at issue upon its merits. 
“C" having entered into details at some 
length, it will be necessary to do the 
same, to answer the article intelligently. 

“What use has organized labor made of 
its leisure time?” 

In answering this I will have to cover a 
wide area of country. The workers of 
Australia and New Zealand have enjoyed 
an eight-hour day for a number of years. 
The American writers and tourists state 
that New Zealand is the worker's paradise, 
and Australia has just framed a Federation 
of Provinces and adopted a Constitution 
that is considered to be superior to that of 
the_ United States by those competent to 
judge. 


The workers took a very active part in 
bringing about the great reforms that are 
proving so beneficial in these countries, 
as has been stated by those best able to 
speak on the question, and these workers 
are nearly all union men, many of them 
holding prominent and important positions 
connected with the Government. The Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Education of South 
Australia and the Premier of New Zealand, 
Mr. Sodden, are both members of the 
Amalgamated Soclety of Engineers. The 
changes that have taken place in these 
countries have not been detrimental to any 
business, only that of making tramps, 
which has nearly disappeared. 


While writing this I received a letter 
from my nephew, who has been farming in 
New Zealand for thirty years, in which he 
states that the country has never been so 
prosperous as during the last eight years, 
that the Government is purchasing large 
tracts of lands, dividing it up for actual 
settlers. The good accruing from this has 
surprised the expectations of its most ar- 
dent advocates, a majority of whom are 
workers, that have used their shorter work- 
fing day for the benefit of the whole coun- 
try. The British engineers, and mactHfin- 
ists gained the nine-hour working day, or 
fifty-four hours per week, after a strike of 
six months in 1871, against the opposition of 
such employers as Sir William Armstrong, 
the great gun manufacturer, who opposed it 
with both voice and pen, and predicted 
some terrible things # the nine hours was 
conceded at that time. At a banquet held 
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FTER Monday next the use of inter- 
A nal revenue stamps on checks, drafts, 
telegraph messages, and warehouse 
receipts will be unnecessary. Although the 
Treasury Department has made arrange- 
ment for the redemption of unused stamps, 
it is not thought that Uncle Sam will be 
called upon to return much of the money 
he has collected to defray the expenses of 
the Spanish war. The whole procedure for 
obtaining what has been expended for 
stamps that will not be used has been so 
extravagantly wound in red tape that most 
business men will be discouraged from 
making an attempt to get any return at all. 
First, you must have two dollars’ worth 
of stamps or you will not be able to get any 
rebate. In addition to this there must be 
an affidavit, made not only by the owner of 
the stamps, stating from whom they were 
bought, but also by the agent, and a certifi- 
cate from the collector, so that the author- 
fties may be assured that the stamps were 
bought from Uncle Sam and are not coun- 
terfeits. If, however, the stamps were 
bought two years ago, you cannot get the 
rebate. ‘This is the time limit fixed by the 
department. In transmitting the stamps 
or stamped matter to Washington for re- 
demption by express or registered mail the 
expense is to be borne by the sender, and, 
once delivered to the department, whether 
the rebate is paid or not, they cannot be re- 
turned. Affidavits are to be made on forms 
furnished by the Treasury Department. 
In many cases where stamps have been 
imprinted on checks no effort will be made 
at redemption, as the expense of engraying 
has exceeded the price of the stamp. Many 
checks are very finely engraved and it 
would cost a great deal more to have new 
checks made than would be obtained in re- 
bate. In addition to this, the rule prevent- 
ing the return of stamped matter after it 
has been sent to the department will cause 
many to refrain from sending their checks, 
because, being mumbered serially, they will 
not care to give them up entirely. This 
will result in checks with the stamps im- 
printed thereon remaining in circulation 
jong after the Ist of July, All such checks 
wili ‘have to be returned to Washing- 
‘ton for redemption and a claim filed 
with the Collector of Internal Revenue in 
the department tn which they were printed. 
This must be done because of the fact that 
‘@ record of all stamps printed ts kept in 
the attice-of the a ate 
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less than two years later, where a large 
number of the employers affected were 
present, Sir William Armstrong made this 
statement, as nearly as I can quote from 
memory: “ That the terrible thing that IL 
predicted at the time of the nine-hour 
strike has not come to pass, I am glad to 
be able to make this statement at this 
time, but, to the contrary, more of our men 
and boys are attending night schools and 
technical classes than ever before, and the 
shorter day has had a beneficial effect 
upon their morals; it has proved a blessing 
to all, and if my signature would change it 
to the old order of things I would not do 
it." This is the statement of a man who 
in 1871 was the bitterest enemy of the 
nine-hour movement, as a perusal of The 
London Times of 1871 will prove. 


In some lines of industry the British 
workers have reduced their hours during 
the last fifty years from two to four hours 
per day, and with each reduction the pay 
has been increased—if not at the time, soon 
after. This leisure time has been used by 
the workers not only for themselves, but 
the whole country, as I could show from 
facts and figures at my command. As a 
result of a short day a large number of ihe 
best governed municipalities and cities are 
found in the British Isles to-day, especially 
where trade unionists are on the board, 
and wield an influence. This could not have 
been thirty years ago, before the working 
day was shortened so as to allow the work- 
ers time to become intelligent. Such cities 
as London, Manchester, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, Glasgow, and others speak for them- 
selves as to the beneficial results and intel- 
ligent use the workers have made of the 
shorter working day. 


I wish to note here one union and its work 
for fifty years. It is the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers, During that time $380,- 
21,872 has been paid out for benefits to its 
members, and others; $6,000,000 of this has 
been paid out for old age pensions, and 
$8,000 per week is being paid out now for 
that purpose. Out of $2,131,000 of a bal- 
ance now to the union's credit, $469,890 is 
invested in municipal and _ corporation 
bonds, $549,450 is loaned to members at low 
interest to purchase their own homes. Hun- 
dreds of families have homes through this 
means who never would have had one, and 
have no fear of losing them through fore- 
closure. The organization has stock in co- 
operative machine shops and printing estab- 
lishments, and owns its own general offices, 
worth $63,000. While commercial and finan- 
cial enterprises have been swept away in 
the last fifty years, with these millions, and 
the best brains at their back, the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers has withstood 


ward the claim, properly certified if he 
finds it to be correct, to the Treasury De- 
partment in Washington. 

When claims are presented by any per- 
son or firm other than the one for whom the 
order for imprinting was issued and whose 
name does not appear on the papers on 
which the stamps are imprinted, the 
claimant, in addition to the certificate of 
the Collector or Deputy Collector, must 
satisfactorily establish ownership of the 
stamps and furnish a certificate of sale by 
each owner of them from the time of their 
purchase from the person or firm for whom 
the order for imprinting was issued. 


Since the publication of the circular by 
the Treasury Department announcing the 
rebate, many similar methods have been 
offered the officials of the Treasury, with 
relation to the return of imprinted checks. 
One of these plans submitted provided for 
the use of checks after July 1, and the re- 
demption of the cancelled instruments in 
the possession of banks. by the Government. 
Another provided for the collection of the 
checks by trust companies and banks, the 
cancellation of the stamps, Payment of the 
rebate, and the return of the checks to 
their owners. This would enable business 
men to obtain the rebate, and afterward 
use the checks with the canceled stamps 
thereon, in the ordinary course of business. 

However, when these plans and others 
have been submitted, the officers of the 
department have replied that the Govern- 
ment’s plans had been perfected, and that 
it is now too late to change them in any 
way, because of the confusion that would 
result. Already, in spite of the obstacles 
raised by the department, several applica- 
tions for rebate have been received and 
officials of the department are now pre- 
paring for a rush after the first of July. 

Charles H. Treat, Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the Secend District, in speak- 
ing of the proposed changes, said: ‘‘ I find 
outside of banking circles and large mer- 
cantile establishments great rejoicing that 
the stamps on checks, telegrams, express 
receipts, and promiasory notes are not to be 
required after June 30. Particularly is this 
true in the produce commission district, 
where an enormous number of checks are 
issued in payment for produce. Many of 


‘these checks are for less than $1, and the 


two-cent revenue stamp 
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every storm and is stronger than ever to- 
day. Its members are holding prominent 
positions in Municipal and National Gov- 
ernments, all of which I can furnish proof 
of to those desiring the same. The above 
shows to what use the members of one or- 
ganization have put their shorter working 
hours. They have become intelligent enough 
to transact business of millions of dol- 
lars, something that is supposed to be- 
long to Messrs. Morgan and Rockefeller, 
and men of their class. And this business 
has been transacted at a small cost and 
with a smaller percentage of loss than any 
ether financial enterprise I know of at 
present. 

The International Cigarmakers’ Union of 
America shortened their workday to eight 
hours in 1886, The statistical reports, 
which their National officers will furnish to 
any one desirous of fact, show the won- 
derful improvements, moral, mental, and 
physical, in their members. They are the 
picneers against the disease-breeding tene- 
ment sweatshops, the suppression of which 
is a benefit to all citizens alike, as it would 
prevent the spread of disease. Thirst for 
knowledge is so intensely increased by the 
proper use of the shorter workday that in 
seme of the large factories, where they 
all work piecework, they pay one of tliir 
members to read the current news of ihe 
day and useful books aloud to those at 
work, Their members are conceded to-day 
to be above the average in intelligence, 
when compared with the same number of 
workers in any other line. The financial 
transactions of their union would do credit 
to an expert accountant, none of which they 
lay claim to have in their union. 


The Legislature of the State of Ohio 
passed a law while in session in 1895 muak- 
ing Saturday afternoon a legal holiday. 
This law came into force in May, 1896, and a 
large number of firms in the State complied 
with it. The writer investigated as to the 
mcral effect of the holiday upon the work- 
ers, and in interviewing saloon keepers in 
the immediate neighborhood of the werks, 
whose statement is as follows: ‘* When the 
men worked to 5 P. M. and received their 
pay, they would call and spend a dollar or 
so, but now they quit at noon, go straight 
home, attend baseball games, take their 
families to parks, or go shopping.”’ 

The increased consumption of liquor ts 
not caused by prosperity and short hours, 
but the so-called prosperity and long hours 
are the cause. No man can retain his in- 
telligence long and work long hours in our 


modern shops” and factories under the 
present competitive system; he soon be- 


comes part of the machine, and loses all 
ambition to become anything but part of a 
cog. The wonder is not that we have so 
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much drunkenness, but it is a miracle that 
the great masses of workers are as sober 
as they are, when the foul, disease-breeding 
that they are compelled to work in 
from ten to fourteen hours per day are con- 
sidered. I say this as a lifelong abstainer 
from both liquor and tobacco. 

oe “that the union members con- 
Stitute a small part of the workers,’’and he 
would like to know ‘‘ how much the men 
working under the eye of the walking dele- 
gate have in the savings banks.”’ I cannot 
answer this, but I do know that twenty 
Presidents of local unions in the City of 
Cleveland, Ohio, all workers at their trades, 
paid more taxes in 1897 than twenty bank 
Presidents, the writer being one who paid 
his part. 

“C" speaks of child labor doing the work, 
and the automatic machine doing the work 
without a tender, or with very few. I make 
bold to inquire, Who will consume the prod- 
uct of the machine when the workers, who 
constitute 70 per cent. of the consumers, 
are idle, and their purchasing power goes 
through the introduction of the machine? 

He speaks of the higher economic law 
that cannot be always and to an unlimited 
extent nullified. The barons of old stated 
this under the feudal system; the coal 
mine owners of England said that the wo- 
men and children of tender years were a@ 
necessity in their mines to succeed; the 
slaveholder of the South set the same value 
upon humanity as “ C.” does in his article. 
This has all been changed, and there is 
more produced, more people fed and clothed 
to-day than at any other time in the history 
of the world. The machine is a blessing and 
ought to be encouraged by all intelligent 
thinking men and women. It is its private 
ownership that is the cause of strife in 
our midst to-day, but the time is coming 
when the workers, through the intelligent 
use of the shorter working day, will change 
this. Then the child will not be used to 
grind out interest and profit for some 
greedy and self-interested employer, but 
will be in the American school, being fitted 
for citizenship of a great Nation. The 
woman will hold the position in society best 
suited for her, and will not be in the mold- 
ing shop or greasy bolt factory; man’s toil, 
aided by machinery, will be a pleasure, as 
the hours will be reduced according to 
the increased capacity of the machine to 
produce. It is the machine that makes the 
shorter day a necessity, and not the shorter 
day that makes the machine a necessity, as 
there are thousands of willing workers un- 
employed at the best of times with our 
present long hours. ISAAC COWEN. 
International Organizer, Amalgamated So- 

ciety of Engineers, Machinists, Black- 
smiths, and Pattern Makers. 
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How to Get a Rebate on War Revenue Stamps 
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firms paid as high as $1,000 a year tax on ; had obtained the ear of the courts and had 


checks, while the larger firms paid $3,000. 
The doing away with this tax as well as 
that on express receipts means a very 
great saving to the produce dealers, 

“The doing away with the tax on ex- 
press receipts and telegrams will also serve 
to end much criticism. It was not the 
one-cent tax that caused the criticism, 
but it was the belief that the corporations 


euchrea the people out of their rights. 

“ Another class that are happy are the 
real estate agent, who have been obliged to 
place a twenty-five-cent stamp on every re- 
ceipt for rent where they speciffed the 
location of the flat or tenement. Many of 
the agents avoided this tax by simply 
giving receipts on account of rent, and not 
specifying the location of the place rented.”’ 


War Revenve Tax as Amended 


Amendments to the war tax made at the 
last session of Congress go into effect on 
Monday, July 1. Changes in the law are 
as‘ follows: 


REPEALED. 

Bank checks, 2 cents. 

Bills of lading for export, 10 cents. 

Bond or obligation by Guarantee Company, 
one-half of 1 cent on each dollar, 

Certificates of damage, 25 cents, 

Certificates of deposit, 2 cents. 

Certificates not otherwise specified, 10 cents. 

Charter party, $3 te $10, 

Chewing gum, 4 cents each $1, 

Commercial brokers, $20, 

Drafts, sight, 2 centa. 

Express receipts, 1 cent. 

feopuner Li e, 8 cents on each $100; marine, 
inland, fire, one-half cent on each §1; casualty, 
fidelity, and guarantee, one-half cent on each $1, 

Lease, 25 cents to $1. 

Manifest for Custom House entry, $1 to $5. 

Mort e or conveyance in trust, 25 cents for 
each $1, . 

Order for payment of money on sight or on de- 
mand. 

Perfumery and cosmetics, one-eighth cent for 
each 5 cents. 

Power of attorney to vote, 10 cents. 

Power of attorney to sell, 25 cents. 

Promissory notes, 2 cents for each $100, 

Proprietary medicines, one-eighth cent for each 
5 cents. 

Protest, 25 cents. 

Telegraph messages, i cent, 


United 
Warehouse receipts, 25 cents. 
Beer, $2 meer oe P 
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1,000, $3.60 per 1,000; changed to 1 
Cigarettes 


weigh 
pounds per 1,000, $1. 
yalued at not more t 


issued by express companies, &c., drawn in »ut 
payable out of the United States, 2 cents for 
each $100. 

Passage ticket, $1 to $5; now exempted below 

in value, for each $50, 50 cents; exceeding 
$0, in addition thereto, 50 cents. 

Sales of products at exchanges: 1 cent for each 
$100 retained, but sales of merchandise in actual 
course of transpertation exempted from tax. 

Tobacco and snuff, 12 cents per pound; now 
discount of 20 per cent. allowed, 


RETAINED. 

Bankers’ capital and surplus, $50 for $25,000, 
and $2 for each additional $1,000, 

Bonds, debentures, certificates of indebtedness, 
&c., 5 cents for each $100. 

Bond .for indemnity or for due execution or 
performance of duties of any office or position, 
50 cents. 

Broker, $30. 

Brokers’ contract, 10 cents. 

Certificates of profits, 2 cents for each $100. 

Certificates of stock, original issue, 5 cents 
for each $100. 

Certificates of stock, transfers, 2 cts each $100. 

(Amended to include sales at bucket shops.) 

Cigarettes weighing more than 3 pounds per 
1,000, $3.60 per 1,000. 

Custom House brokers, $10, 

pentane in leaf tobacco, $6 to $24, according to 
sales, 

Dealers $12, when sales exceed 
50,000 lbs. 

Drafts, time, or bills of exchange, inland, 2 
cents for each $100. 

Wntry of geods at Custom House for consump- 
tion, cents to §1. 

Entry for withdrawal, 50) cents. 

Freight receipts or domestic bills of lading, 1 


cent. 
Manufacturers of cigars, to 
Manufacturers of mixed four, 
Manufacturers of tobacco, $6 to 
Mixed flour, 4 cents per barrel, 
rs, y 
as refineries, 4% per cent, 
gross receipts in excess 


in tobacco, 


Fi ver annum, 


of 000. 

alleys or billiard rooms, 
$10. 
concert 


parlor 1 cont. 
: Deher wines, 1 pint 1 cent; more 
af 10 cents per pound. 





AN AMERICAN 


PASSION PLAY without the Christ, a 
play that should deal with the 
strong dramatic element of religion 

without offending the sentiment of the 
spectator, but still! a play that should be 
vitally associated in its action with the 
story of the Christ, treating It with modern 
stage technique, has been the undertaking 
of Clay M Greene. That he has accom- 
plished all this ts the testimony of those 
who have seen the American Passion play 
presented early in the present month at 
Santa Clara, Cal. The power of the unseen 
but the dramatically indicated has been 
pushed to its ultimate in this creation of 
Mr. Greene, which may possibly be seen on 
Broadway during the coming theatrical sea- 
son. 


Before coming to a consideration of the 
play itself and the various technical de- 
vices by which the Christ illusion is created 
without the actual presence of the Christ, 
a history of ‘‘ Nazareth: A History of the 
Faith,” seems properly in order. It was 
more than a year ago that Mr. Greene, who 
is an alumnus of the old Jesuit College of 
Santa Clara, was asked by his former class- 
mate, the President of Santa Clara, the 
Rev. Robert E. Kenna, to write a play of 
the sort that should teach its lesson, 
for production upon the occasion of the 
college’s golden jubilee. The playwright 
consented. Various schemes and scenarios 
were rejected by his active fancy. There is 
in California a law that prohibits the en- 
actment of the Christ by any actor. When 
the subject of a Passion play began to be 
entertained by Mr. Greene the value of a 
device by which Christ should be indicated 
but never appear came to his mind's appre- 
ciation. He set to work at once, and in a 
year, all of which was not devoted to the 
preparation of the play, had produeed a 
dramatic composition based entirely upen 
this suggestion. 


“Nazareth "’ was offered at once to the 
Santa Clara fathers for their consideration 
They agreed enthusiastically to its presen- 
tation. Then with printed copies in. their 
possession undergraduates and alumni be- 
gan the study of their parts. All of the 
east either were directly connected with 
Santa Clara or had been in the past. The 
college that in the days of early California 
had been but an adobe protest against bar- 
barism has always had its theatre and its 
regular presentation of drama. In the days 
of the first converts to Christianity rude 
plays dealing with the native Indian life of 
the region were prepared and acted there 
by Indians who had come to the fathers 
through the compelling force of religion. 
A rude wooden cross about which these 
earlier dramas were presented is still shown 
at Santa Clara. From the open plain of 
those times to the three-story Ionic struct- 
ure equipped with all the modern stage uc- 
cessories and possessing lighting devices, 
the invention of a professor of physics 
which cannot be duplicated in the mundane 
theatre, is a far cry. It was in this super- 
modern theatre, standing on ground that 
had once been an Indian burying place and 
presided over by Jesuits, that the American 
Passion play was given its initial produc- 
tion. When ten weeks before the first 
night Clay M. Greene arrived at his Alma 
Mater the Jesuit actors were well up in 
their parts, but there had been no rehears- 
als and no scenery adequate to the intend- 
ed scale of the piece was ready. A consul- 
tation was at once had. Prof. Montgomery 
of the Chair of Physfes went to work at 
the author's suggestion with experiments 
designed to produce the apparatus neces- 
sary to give the tints and lights desired. 
The presence of the Christ in view of those 
upon the stage was always to be repre- 
sented by a peculiar light effect. Then 
there were storms, the phantom of false 
morn, as Omir calls it, peculfar to the Ezst; 
the landscape effects of the Holy Land, to 
be thought of, For the scenery a landscaye 
painter, an alumnus of the college then 
abroad, was sent for. Michael O'Sullivan 
came and began the painting on a larger 
scale than he had hitherto done of the 
scenery of the Holy Land. Then as a reg- 
ular part of the college work rehearsals 
were ordered. The students of Santa Clara 
arise at 6 in the morning, and for the rest 
of the day are busy with thetr customary 
college duties. Then at 6 each evening a 
rehearsal began, lasting until 11. Wather 
Ford of the college was stage manager, and 
Mr. Greene took general charge of the pro- 
duction. It was hard work, he confesses, 
making actors out of some of them, but it 
was done. The undertaking made its 
strongest appeal to Mr. Greene because of 
the fact that one of the oldest religious com- 
munities of California was to present a 
Passion play. The place had in the days of 
long ago been under the Franciscans. The 
mission had been there when only pirates 
sailed the Pacific and the power of Spain 
was in the land. That this isolated mount- 
ain community with its wealth of tradition 
should undertake the production of an 
American Passion play seemed aesthetically 
and religiously fitting. 


There were ten weeks’ hard work upon 
the part of ail before the thing was done. 
During these times Mr. Greene announced 
suddenly that he had become a Catholic. 
The study of both Old and New Testa- 
ments whieh he had made as a preparation 
for writing the play and the life of the 
time of rehearsal in Santa Clara had made 
its impression upon him. He had found 
the true faith, he said. Thus the presenta- 
tion of the play assumeda@ religious 
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PASSION PLAY 


the torrent on the side of a Sierra Nevada 
mountain hundreds of miles away to do its 
novel part in the play. Costumes had been 
prepared with the most searching study in 
the requirements of the period. On the 
stage were some 200 people. In front uf it 
was arn audience approaching 3,000. ‘They 
came by special train from as far away as 
San Francisco and from San José, too, The 
stage was constantly occupled with glitter- 
ing, effective Oriental pactures, and the ac- 
tion was thoroughly modern, Suggesting a 
touch of the old Greek spirit, a chorus occu- 
pied the stage between each of the epochs 
into which the play was divided. Through- 
out the entire production large choruses 
and an orchestra were employed. In the 
pictures themselves and throughout all the 
action there was a splendid mob element. 
The masses were brought on as the pep- 
ulace, as soldiers, and as clamorers for the 
death of the Christ. Electrical devices in- 
vented for the production made forked 
tongues of lightning, showed the destruc- 
tion of the temple, and assisted at the res- 
urrection, The author himself constructed a 
stage temple that in its ease of effective 
demolition was a marvel. All parts of it 
were run to a single trigger by strings so 
that a single touch brought it down. 


The story of ‘* Nazareth,” the American 
Passion play, owes nothing to the brutal 
realism of Ober-Ammergau. “ Nazareth” 
begins with the shepherds watching their 
flocks by night, the visit of the angel, and 
the arrival of the wise men of the East 
and the emissaries sent by Herod. The 
wise men were, by the by, Filipino students 
of Santa Clara. In the sky appears the star 
of Bethlehem, and prior to its appearance 
other stars have shown there. The next 
scene deals with Herod ordering a slaugh- 
ter of the innocents in the hope that the 
new-born King of the Jews may be among 
them. In this scene a human interest ap- 
peal is made by introducing Athias, after- 
ward Matthew, as a friend of the King's 
son. He parts from his father because of 
his espousal of the new cause. That com- 
pletes the first of the four epochs ur acts 
into which the play is divided. 

The opening scene of the second epoch is 
timed for the manhood of the Christ. The 
high priests are shown in Jerusalem plot- 
ting against the growing power of the Mes- 
siah. While they are in the council cham- 
ber, outside takes place the entry into Je- 
rusalem. This ts the first hint in the play 
of the presence of the Christ and the intro- 
duction of the various devices for indicat- 
ing Him. The procession passes by the 
window and is described by those within, 
while from without comes the singing and 
music and the roar of the populace. The 
scene also shows Judas in the first of his 
negotiations with those who are to appre- 
hend the Christ. The two succeeding scenes 
deal with the treachery of Judas, who is 
made a weak, money-loving, hesitating 
man. The actual kiss of Judas is made to 
occur behind the scenes and is described hy 
one of the Apostles. 


The next epoch is a marvel of the cunning 
that has gone into this play of the Christ 
without the Christ. Its two scenes are 
Christ before Herod and Christ before Pi- 
late. In the first Christ is made to stand 
upon a platform out of view of the andi- 
ence. His appearance is described by Her- 
od. The presence of the Christ there is in- 
dicated by a strong light. In the scene he- 
fore Pilate the mob demands the release of 
Barabbas. Pilate granting their demand 
washes his hands of the whole affair visi- 
bly. Christ during this scene is supposed to 
be within the view of those on the stage. 
At the conclusion of the scene before Her- 
o. the command is given: “ Jesus of Naza- 
reth, approach." The light that has all 
along represented and tndicated his pres- 
ence grows steadily stronger. Just as it 
reaches its culmination In a pause of in- 
tense expectation the curtain falls. 


The last epoch has for its subject the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection. The disciples 
are shown in a little garden removed from 
the road to Calvary. The march to Cal- 
vary is taken up outside and the procession 
passes behind the hedge up stage. The 
cross illumined and borne by the Christ is 
visible above the hedge. The scene is filled 
in with those who have fled from Calvary 
unable to remain there. In this way the 
occurrences of Calvary are made known. 
When the stage is momentarily unoccupied 
Judas, remorseful and about to hang him- 
self, despised of all, enters for a period. 
The next scene shows the interior of the 
temple. One after another of the principal 
characters declare themselves Christians. 
Pilate in his turn does so. At the com- 
mand of the high priest soldiers are about 
to destroy the Christians when the temple 
is destroyed, permitting to be seen in the 
background the three crosses on Calvary. 
These are seen only momentarily by flashes 
of lightning. The play concludes with the 
Resurrection. This final scene is purel: 
scenic and musical. At the rise of the cur- 
tain the stage is entirely dark «nd the 
music of the Resurrection is heard coming 
very faintly through the gloom. As the 
sound of the voices dies away there is a 
flash of lightning and a distant peal of 
thunder. The lightning becoming more 
vivid, the form of the Christ is seen 
through the stone of the Sepulchre as 
though the stone were transparent. Then 
all is dark again. The blue light of sunrise 
begins to appear. With a flash of light- 
ning and a peal of th the stone 
away from the door, ing the 
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in the opening. The soldiers who have been 
sleeping on the ground fly in terror. The 
apostles led by Peter appear and kneel. 
Gradually the dawn comes. As the curtain 
descends upon the grand chorus of the Res- 
urrection the stage is full of people and 
the three crosses of Calvary are seen sil- 
houetted against the sky. The entire Res- 
urrection has been shown: by flashes of 
lightning. Only once. does the form of the 
Saviour appear. At the next flash it is 
gone. “ 
This is the play that Mr. Greene has 
written and whose processes has led him to 
declare himself of the true faith. It is 
Christ and not Christ. The art of the au- 
thor has made the emotions and aspect of 
those who see the events of the life of the 
Christ most conspicuous in this way. In 
any scene in which the Christ appeared 
these would necessarily receive no consid- 
eration. In this way he plays upon the 
emotions of his spectators through the emo- 
tions of the actors. There is not in this 
whole play of the faith a woman. Mr. 
Greene has, however, written another play 
about the same theme which has a love in- 
terest. He does not know now just what 
will be done with this second play. “The 
first is exceedingly likely to have a Broad- 
way production during the coming season, 
though the arrangements are still incom- 
plete, and at their request no announce- 
ment is made. 


THE FLOODED COAL TERRITORY. 


cDOWELL COUNTY, West Va., the 
M scene of the great cloudburst and 
flood which occurred during Satur- 
day night last, is the largest coal produc- 
ing county of that State. Last year it had 
a production of 4,000,000 tons of the Po- 
cahontas coal, which has gone to all parts 
of the world and is used so largely by the 
United States Navy. To properly under- 
stand the situation of this scene, and the 
very natural devastation which has taken 
place, one need only glance at any chart 
showing the physical geography of that 
part of the State. The Elkhorn has two 
branches, or forks—North and South—which 
join at the town known as North Fork 
Junction. At Welch, about ten miles below, 
the Tug River comes in, and there forms 
the Big Sandy, which runs out to the Ohio 
at Catlettsburg or Kenova. 
Along the north fork of the Elkhorn and 
its numerous branches, such as Windmill 
Gap, Gearwallow, Buzzard, Buck, and 
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Clark, the coal 
ravines, the openings 
stream levels. The 

There 
mines along the south fork of the 
all the way from Maybury to Kyle, 
being thirty operations tributary to 
Norfolk and Western Railway system on 


mountain streams flowing into it. The val- 
ley is not more than 300 yards wide at any 
place, and sometimes for miles there is 
barely enough level land for a roadbed, 
The mountains rise abruptly on either side, 
and through this ravinelike way the Nor- 
folk and Western extends, simply for the 
coal tonnage which is to be had. 

At Vivian is situated the railroad yard, 
where the coal trains for the East and 
West are made up, it being about the only 
level place in that vicinity. Keystone, just 
below the junction of the two forks of the 
Elkhorn, seems to have been the point 
where the great damage was done. The 
heavy rain during Saturday last was the 
cause of the flood, and it was evident that 
if it did not cease there would be great de- 
struction, but it was not until after dark-° 
ness had enveloped the coal regions that 
the great catastrophe was upon the coun- 
try, and was making a clean sweep of the 
valley for miles around. 

It is stated that in the district covered 
by the flood, from Ennis to Welch, there 
have been many bridges carried away, 
which will delay the work of reopening the 
line to traffic for some weeks. The com- 
panies affected are: Elkhorn, Shamokin, 
Norfotk, Lick Branch, Turkey Gap, Crozer, 
Houston, Upland, Pohawtan, Elk Ridge, 
Algoma, Rolfe, Roanoke, Indian Ridge, 
Arlington, McDowell, Greenbrier, Ashland” 
Keystone, Pulaski, Eureka, Shawnee, Bot- 
tom Creek, and Tidewater. All the produc- 
tion of these mines is taken by the coal 
agency of the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way Company, and sold in the several mar- 
kets reached by that line. The operations in 
Mercer and Tazewell Counties, Va., will 
now be pushed to their utmost to supply 
the tonnage required, which are all up to 
record figures. 


Defined. 


She—What do you call brutal realism? 
He—When one becomes unnaturally nate 
vral. 


ELLIS ISLAND LINGVISTS 
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ALENT for languages is the most 
specious of all talents; it seems to 
imply great intellectuality, whereas, 

like the gift for music, it may be linked 
to the very lowest order of intelligence. 
Indeed, it is questionable whether linguistic 
ability of a high order is ever found in 
the creative mind. .Scott, as is well known, 
stubbornly refused to learn Greek, and 
Thackeray expressed his redtief on iinding 
Goethe's French accent as bad as his 
own. 


The reason for this antagonism between 
the creative and the linguistic mind is 
manifold. Linguistic ability demands not 
merely happy sensitiveness and adaptabill- 
ty of ear and vocal chords, but also a cer- 
tain childlike, unthinking receptivity and 
imitativeness of mind that is of course 
foreign to originality. F 


“Give me three weeks and I will learn 
any language in the world well enough 
to converse in it,” said one of the Cardinals 
of the Roman Catholic Church, who spuke 
nearly every civilized tongue, but who left 
not a single monument of his wonderful 
acquirements. 

Linguistically the most remarkable set 
of men in the Eastern States are the in- 
terpreters of Ellis Island, where im- 
migrants are examined preparatory to ad- 
mission into the United States. With the 
exception of the East Indian dialects, the 
Mongolian languages, and the uncivilized 
tongues of Africa and the South Sea 
Islands there is hardly a known language 
of which at least one of these men is 
not master. In view of the fact that there 
are but fifteen interpreters fn all, and 
that of this’ number three are limited to 
Italian, an idea may be gained of the 
aequirements of the remaining twelve. 
Also, it must be remembered that in many 
cases their knowledge, so to speak, over- 
laps, the same language being spoken by 
several of them. Thus, it would be hard 
to find one of the interpreters, save the 
Italians, ignorant of German. 


“You see that man over there?” said 
my cicerone at Ellis Island. ‘‘ Well, he is 
our star interpreter. He speaks every- 
thing in sight except Oriental languages.”’ 
When one recalls that in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire alone there are nineteen 
distinct languages and dialects, the signifi- 
vance of this statement may be faintly 
grasped. > 
What 
made of his knowledge, I inquired, ex- 
pecting to hear of grammars and iearned 
philological treatises bearing his name. 
To my surprise I learned that he had 
done absolutely nothing whereby the world 
might remember him—he was simply an 
inspector at Ellis Island, engaged at $5 
a day to see that no incapables or dis- 
eased Poles or Bohemians or Russians 
slipped into the uncontaminated precincts 
of the United States. As a mere “ in- 
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on the face of the earth and of as large 
a family as Solomon himself. Fortunately 
the ferry trip from the Battery to the 
island is free. 


“That fellow yonder,” said my guide, 
pointing to a handsome, black-eyed son 
of Smyrna, whose face was glowing from 
a plunge in the river, “is as ciever as 
they make them, but ten policemen 
couldn't persuade him to work; he simply 
ean't. He speaks every single one of 
the Oriental languages. If you examine 
into the history of any one of these men 
you will find there is something the mate 
ter. They are a set of incapables. Let's 
take them in order, all fifteen of them,” 
and he therewith proceeded to relate as 
much of the’ history of each as he was 
familiar with. 


Of the interpreters and Inspectors, who 
may be grouped under the general name 
of interpreters, no two are of the same 
race, save the three Italians, who, how- 
ever, for purposes of this article, may be 
left out of consideration as being merely 
bilingual. The remaining twelve are dis- 
tributed among the following nationalities: 
Hungarian, Russian, Lithuanian, Belgian, 
Pole, Krain (Austrian province,) Dalmatian, 
Bohemian, Armenian, Dane, Syrian, and 
Smyrnese. Their average age is perhaps 
forty-three, the extremes being seventy 
and twenty-five. 


Among these men are represented all 
classes of society, from the highest to the 
lowest. One was formerly a baker, a sec- 
ond was an army officer, a third a minister 
of the Gospel, and a fourth Governor of an 
Austrian province. Still another was with 
Kossuth in '48, and was forced to flee from 
the vengeance that awaited the so-called 
“traitors "’ of that period. At present all 
are equal and all equally deprived of pros- 
pect for the future, 

As in the old Marshalsea Prison, described 
by Dickens in “ Little Dorrit,”” newcomers 
at Ellis Island are filled with the self- 
deception that their stay is to be temporary. 
As time passes, however, they settle down 
into the ambitionless “ vegetability ’ that 
attaches to security of tenure and lack of 
responsibility, and continue, year after 
year, to ask the same questions of the 
frightened immigrants who file past their 
desk in an endless, odoriferous line. Their 
parrenness in other fields of works Is doubt- 
less to be explained in the same manner as 
that of the great chess players or mathe- 
maticians; their entire mental energy and 
stamina is so concentrated in this single 
channel that there remains none for other 
oecupations. 


“TI was a physician before I came here,” 
said my guide in a deprecating. manner, in 
speaking of himself, “and some day, of 
course, I shall get back to the practice of 
medicine again.” 


No, no, my friend, you are mistaken; you 
will never get back to the practice of 
medicine again. You may be an excellent 
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ATHLETIC _ 
BUSINESS MEN 


OPULAR as it is, golf does not entire- 
P ly satisfy the wants of the capitalist 


He goes 
and the 


and business man of to-day. 
in for more vigorous exercise, 
financial prosperity of the various country, 
athletic, and riding clubs tell the story of 
his fondness for such sports. There are 
many other business men than Hermann 
Oelrichs who are able to hold their own 
against a professional prizefighter at the 
boxing game. 

To give a complete list of the men who 
go in for athletics as necessary to their 
heaith and the successful conduct of their 
business would be very like republishing 
the. “ Directory of .Directors,”’ for nearly 
all those capitalists would have to be in- 
cluded. 

Among the best-known men who rarely 
without gymnasia or other 
health-giving exercise, are William K. 
Vanderbilt, George J. Gould, Col. John Ja- 
cob Astor, James L. Breese, P. F. Collier, 
the publisher; Hugh Baxter, ex-Mayor 
Hugh J. Grant, J. Rogers Maxwell, ex- 
President of the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road: Jesse Lewisohn, one of the copper 
millionaires; Dr. Graeme Hammond, Au- 
gust Belmont, W. C. Whitney, H. L. Her- 
bert, and Louis J. Grant. 

W. K. Vanderbilt is a regular pupil of 
“ Prof.”’ Donovan, the boxing instructor of 
the New York Athletic Club, and when he 
is in town he makes it lively for Donovan 
occasionally. Mr. Vanderbilt finds the ex- 
ercise beneficial, and, according to his 
instructor, he could make it interesting for 
a good many of the alleged fighters who 
make their living with their fists. 

Donovan's views as to the athletic prow- 
ess of several of the business men and mill- 
jonaires who are members of the New York 
Athletic Club are interestingly truth{yl. 

‘““Many of these men,” said he, “do not 
know how strong they are, or how clever. 
If they knock me down they think I am 
*jollying’ them and don’t believe it is on 
the level. Look here,” and he pulled aside 
his sweater to show where his body had 
been daubed with iodine. See that? Well, 
one of my pupils, H. W. Putnam, Jr., 
hit me there and knocked me down. He 
thought I was playing with him. He then 
went down to the wrestling room and threw 
Hugh Leonard, the wrestling teacher. He 
thought Leonard was playing with him, 
too, and said so. These men do not know 
what they can do. There is where the pro- 
fessional has them, for they don't have 
that confidence in themselves that their 
skill warrants, and, like Mr. Putnam, when 
they have a man ‘out’ they don’t know it.” 

John Jacob Astor keeps himself as hard as 
a rock. He rides to the hounds and uses 
dumbbells, but his favorite game is tennis, 
at which few men can beat him. He only 
plays in the closed club games at Cedar- 
hurst and Newport. The Twin Cups, the 
National championship emblems of the ten- 
nis doubles, which are the most valuable 
tennis trophies in the world, were presented 
to the Tennis Association by Col. Astor. 
Mrs. Astor is also a clever tennis player, 
and it takes a good team to beat her and 
her husband in.the mixed doubles. 


George J. Gould is an excellent polo play- 
er, boxer, bicycle rider, and tennis hand. 
He never misses a day’s practice at some 
sport, and vays that but for his regularity 
in this he would not be able to attend to his 
business. Mr. Geulé’s polo grounds are the 
finest in the country, probatly in the world 
He has improved steadily since he began 
playing the game a few years ugo, and each 
year his handicap has been increased, and 
he vow has a deserved reputation as an ag- 
gressive, clever, and fearless player in the 
line. 

William C, Whitney exercises regularly, 
but does not go in for it as much as many 
of the others. He rides horseback a great 
deal, and spends much time in the open 
air. Once in a while he rides to the 
rounds. All this keeps him in good health. 
His muscles are hard, and any man that 
picks him out in a crowd for a fight 
would find his work cut out for him. 


P. F. Collier, the publisher, is the veteran 
of the polo field, an enthusiast in the 
hunting field, and an expert at both sports. 

Ancther man, who despite his many busi- 
ness interests, plays polo and other out- 
door games with skill, is August Belmont. 
Mr. Belmont is one of the Meadow Brook 
Club's standbys. Polo, racing, and horse- 
back riding are his favorite diversions. 


The President of the Polo Association is 
H. L. Herbert, the coal man. Mr. Herbert 
even now makes the younger men play at 
their best to beat him. Some years ago 
he was thrown during a game, and for 
many weary weeks was confined to his 
bed. He now limps as a result of that 
accident, but all memory of that fall 
seems to have departed when he is on a 
polo field, for he plays a game that is 
often reckless in the chances taken. Mr. 
Herbert also rides to the hounds. 


Richard Stevens of Hoboken, son of the 
man who brought the America’s Cup to 
‘this -country, is one of the best baseline 
tennis players in America. He plays reg- 
wiarly, and is also an excellent band at 
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ris European and American Express Com- 
pany, is stillan oarsman. Years ago he was 
a champion, and even now he can give the 
younger experts a lively pace. He has a 
place near Travers Island, so that he can 
row. He takes a pull in a single scull daily. 
His arm is like a bar of steel and his broad 
shoulders and depth of chest show him to 
be a man well able to care for himself in 
any kind of company. 

A. L. Clark, the lawyer, also keeps up his 
rowing. He pulls a beautiful oar to-day 
anil is ready at any time to take a seat in 
a boat. Mr. Clark rowed No. 7 in the cele- 
brated “Chippy eight and also had a 
seat in the great Cornell eight of 1892. 

Harry E. Buermeyer enjoys the distine- 
tion of being the strongest man in the New 
York Athletic Club. Mr. Buermeyer in 1878 
won the amateur heavyweight boxing 
championship. Even now it is with some 
regret that Prof. Donovan and his assistant 
see him put on the gloves, for it means a 
hard bout. When John L. Sullivan was in 
his prime he saw Mr. Buermeyey box, and 
all efforts to get the great fighter to put gn 
the gloves with the amateur proved futile. 
Several times obstreperous strangers have 
discovered to their cost that the ex-amateur 
champion is still a bad man to try to im- 
upon. Buermeyer is also a great 
walker and an expert swimmer. 


pose 


Another boxer who makes things lively 
for Donovan several times a week is A. V. 
De Goicouria, the banker. He is as quick 
as a flash, uses his head and feet well, and 
is scientific. The instructor says: “I ai- 
ways like to have him come in when [ atin 
fresh, for he does not take a lesson; he 
fights me and I have to fight back hard to 
keep from getting licked.” 


Other men who box regularly at the New 
York Athletic Club are Charles Kaster, the 
banker; his son, ‘‘ Willie,” who is a sprint- 
er and an all-round athlete; W. G. Morse, 
W. H. Page, the lawyer, who won the 
lightweight and middleweight champton- 
ships at Harvard; Dr. J. KE. Kelly, C. D. 
Ford, a Produce Exchange broker, and 
whom Prof. Donovan hias nicknamed “ Jef- 
fries,’’ because his style and power of hit- 
ting resemble that of the champion; F. H. 
North, a lawyer, and Charles E. Knob- 
lauch, a broker, both of the latter very 
rough, ready, and strong fighters who be- 
lieve always in taking a blow if there is a 
chance to get in one of their awful “ wal- 
lops "’ in return. 

Gen. McCoskry Butt is another man who 
loves boxing. Every now and then he gets 
a black eye in his eagerness to demolish 
Donovan. He had one that was almost 
black when with Vice President Roosevelt, 
another expert boxer, he recently inspected 
the State troops. He was knocked down 
by the blow, but it was a little too far back 
to do other than give him a pink eye in- 
stead of a black one. 

F. W. Dillingham, Teackle W. Lewis, 
krown at the N. Y. A. C. as “ Bob Fitz- 
simmons’; Dr. Ramon Guiteras, John M. 
Jones, a lawyer; H. R. Remsen Coles, Phil- 
ip Hoffman, the millionaire brewer; T. H. 
Russell, the original “‘ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy’; Sidney J. Smith, L. Stuart Wing, 
Thomas W. Chilton, Charles W. Turner, a 
broker, and Dr. R. W. Ely are among the 
well-known men who regularly try their 
skill against Donovan. 


B. C. Williams of the Stock Exchange in 
1879 won the featherweight amateur cham- 
pionship. Mr. Williams could not fight in 
that class now, but as he has kept up his 
boxing ever since he is eligible in nearly all 
the others. 

Dr. Graeme Hammond, the alienist, 
would be a bad man for a French duelist 
to meet up with, for an accident would 
surely happen to the other person. The 
doctor is one of the best fencers in the 
country. In 1891 he won the champion- 
ships of America with the foils; in 1893 
with the sabre, while with the -duelling 
swords he won in 1889, 1891, and 1893. He 
still keeps up. his practice, as he says 
without the exercise he could not keep up 
with his professional work. 


Another clever fencer is Frank Slazenger, 
the importer of sporting goods, who now 
holds the broadsword championships. 

Hugh Baxter, at one time the champion 
pole vaulter, can even now go into*an ath- 
letic field, pull off his coat, and beat half 
the men who are trying to be champions. 


Charles J. Diegis, the jeweler, is a good 
weight thrower, and in fact an all-round 
athlete. He keeps up his training to 
such an extent that he is always ready for 
a contest. He proved this recently at Buf- 
falo, when, at the last minute, he de- 
termined to enter the games at the Pun- 
American Exposition. He went In and 
won three championships in one day. 


A. J. Spalding, the organizer of the 
Bicycle Trust, is to-day as hard and in as 
good condition as he was when playing 
baseball. Mr. Spalding plays golf, tennis, 
and baseball, and uses dumbbells, pulleys, 
and Indian clubs regularly. ‘‘ Al” Roach, 
another sporting goods dealer, does the 
same. He goes in for about the same 
sports that Mr. Spalding affects, and at 
times they take their exercise together. 
George Wright, the shortstop of the 
now a ri 
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leg-weary before he is ready to stop himself. 


of Smith & Breese, is a lover of tennis and 
racquets, 
quet court that cost him $6,000. 
be one of the best and most complete 
country. 

J. Rogers Maxwell, ex-President of the 
New Jersey Central Railroad, is a golf 
player of no mean ability. He also gues in 
for yachting heavily and for other vut-of- 
door sports, and is said to be very handy 
with the gloves. 

Lewisohn, one of the 


It is said to 


Jesse 


brothers, known as the “ copper kings,"’ is | 
He takes a long horseback | 
ride in the morning, punches the bag, boxes, | 
; dozen different bitters dashed in, and the 


an early riser. 


and uses dumbbells. 


James Cremins, importer of ‘aces, is 


both an oarsman and a wrestler. He has | 


moved to Pelham Manor so as to be able to 


indulge in his love of rowing. He has a | 


seat in the New York Athletic Club’s boat 
in what is called the “‘ centipede "’ crew 
Alphius Geer its another importer who 
keeps up his exercise. His 
boxing. He strips at 
really expert with the gloves. 


James Kintner, the patent lawyer, is a 


water polo player, wrestler, and swimmer. | 


This is necessarily an incomplete list of 


the business men who keep up their exer- | 


cise and who by so doing are in condition 
to protect themselves from street toughs. 


The man who does not exercise now is the | 


exception, where ten years ago he was the 
rule. The easiest way to prove this to 
be so is to read over the membership lists 
of the different athletic, golf, tennis, row- 
ing, and other athletic clubs. There are 


82 rowing clubs, at least 60 tennis clubs, 
28 cricket clubs, 48 athletic clubs, 2 racquet 
clubs, and 8 handball ,courts. 
have large memberships, and nearly every 
one has among its members well-known 
millionaires and business men. 


FORGED HIS OWN NAME, 


TT was a banker who was asked: “ Can 
there be such a thing as an innocent 
forgery?"’ It was a surprise when he 


answered. ‘* Why, certainly; I know of such | 


a case.”’ 

So the story that he told will have to be 
accepted on trust. 

“The man who committed the forgery 
lives over in Jersey, and he has been em- 
ployed on one of the New York papers for 
many years: Some ten years ago he tem- 
vorarily lost the use of his right hand. As 
he was a very busy man, who used to grind 
out anywhere from one to three columns of 
copy daily, he was at his wit’s end as to 
what to do. 

“Finally he thought to try and use his 
left hand. He began with a pencil, and, al- 
though it was slow and exhausting at first, 
he managed to get along, and never lost a 
day. Now, his right hand was a long time 
in getting well, and by that time he had be- 
come so accustomed to using his left that 
he kept on writing copy with it, and he does 
te this day. But he always draws and signs 
his checks with his right hand. 


“One day there came into the bank a 
check, signed with his name all right 
enough; but it wasn’t the signature I had 
been accustomed to, and I held it up. I 
sent word over to his office to have him 
Grep into the bank. When I showed him 
the signature he vowed it wasn’t his hand- 
writing. 

“T proceeded to investigate, and was sat- 
isfied that the man in whose favor it was 
drawn was innocent.. So I brought the two 
together, and then the editor remembered 
that he had drawn such a check, but still 
he was puzzled. He sat down and wrote 
his name before us both, 

“* Why," said the man to whose order the 
eheck was drawn, ‘John, I thought you 
were left-handed.’ 

“Then it flashed across the editor's mind 
that he had absentmindedly drawn the 
check with his ‘copy’ hand. ‘ That’s fun- 
ny,’ he said; ‘I didn’t know before that I 
could sign my name with my left hand,’ 

“That is the only case that [I know of 
where a forgery was committed innocently, 
and in that case the man only forged his 
own name.”’ 


MILK LOSING IN POPULARITY. 


F the peripatetic vendors of milk, milk- 
shake, and buttermilk, whose lacteous- 
laden wagons constitute familiar if not 

ornamental landmarks about the streets 
of the city in Summertime, interpret aright 
the vagaries of the popular thirst, then 
New York is drinking less of those products 
of the cow than it used to do. 

As to why this is so there does not ap- 
pear to be any well-defined explanation. 
Perhaps a recently published item of news 
about one of the big ocean liners bringing 
over a record number of barrels of Ger- 
man beer may offer a suggestion. 

But whether the milk has been deserted 
for beer or something even stronger, or 
whether thirsts are not what they use to 
be, and are more easily quenched now than 
of yore, the men who sell milk and butter- 
milk complain that business is falling off 
sadly. 


“ Why,” said one of these to a Times re- 
porter the other day, “I do not fetch in 
from the dairy anything like as much milk 
as I did a few years ago, and sometimes I 
have a lot of it spoiled on my hands—very 
few seem to want it. 

“ A few years back I couldn't get enough 
buttermilk to supply the demand. There 
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and on the road can make the best riders | 


Recently Mr. Breese built a rac- | 


in the | 


Lewisohn | 


specialty is | 
165 pounds, and is | 
} and handed the result over the counter to 


All of these | ment of Finance, and within the past few 





milk was a specific for all sorts of alle 


| ments, and they drank it as many times a 
James L. Breese of the Wall Street firm | 


day as they thought their special malady 
needed it. 

‘ But all that is done with now. Nobody 
thinks of buttermilk cures or milk cures, 
and the small boy who patronizes the 
milkshake is only customer. 
‘Cures’ have to be fixed differently now, 
and the desired action upon the affected 
organ must be obtained by a dash of some 
special brand of bitters, or by a particular 
liquor. 

“The man with a kidney takes a gin 
fizz or a gin rickey or a gin cocktail; the 
man with a liver, some drink with currant 
juice as an ingredient; the man with a 
stomach something with any one of a half 


about our 


man with a heart any old thing his fancy 
leads him to think may afford the proper 
amount of stimulating action. 

‘Yes, it's hard times for us milk sellers,”” 
he ended with a sigh as he took down a 
bottle with some red-colored preparation 
in it, decanted a portion into a glass, ladled 
up a measure of milk from one of the cans 
in the wagon, shook the two together once, 


a small boy who had demanded a vanilla 
shake, and dropped the nickel into the till. 


VETERANS IN PUBLIC SERVICE. 


"T “orrictat régime and the happenings in 


official life in New York during the 
“sixties ’’ is as bright in the minds 


| of some public servants now in office as 


if the occurrences took place yesterday. A 
custom has been adopted in ‘the city depart- 


; ments of late years to give a loving cup 


30 golf clubs in the metropolitan district, | and a dinner to an official after he has 


completed t.venty-five years of public serv- 
ice. The custom originated in the Depart- 


months two men have thus received loving 
cups and were the guests of honor at din- 
ners. 

The honor of being the oldest city em- 
ploye in a position of trust outside of the 
Police and Fire Departments is said to 
belong to Andrew T. Campbell, chief clerk 
of the Law Department, at a salary of 
$5,000 a year. Mr. Campbell became a 
clerk in the law office of’ the city in 
August, 1857, and for forty-three years he 
has served in the same office and per- 
formed the same work. 

The City Record shows that the next city 
official in seniority of service is Henry J. 
Storrs, Chief Clerk of the Department of 
Finance. Mr. Storrs is a brother of the 
late Richard A. Storrs, who for many 
years was Deputy Controller of the city. 
Henry J. Storrs entered the Department 
of Finance on Dec. 15, 1857. He served 
during the Tweed régime and knew every 
fact about the revelations made at the 
time. 

Chief Warrant Clerk Michael Meehan 
came into the Finance Department on Juns 
8, 1868. 

Isaac E. Barrett, general bookkeeper of 
the Department of Finance, entered the 
public service on Oct. 17, 1872. In telling 
what happened when the Tweed revela- 
tions came, Mr. Barrett said: 

“There was a feeling among the people 
that something was wrong with the books 
of the department. The men in this office 
knew very little about the matter. When 
the committee of citizens headed by Mr. 
Astor and others examined the books of the 
department and declared them to be cor- 
rect, there was a feeling among the offi- 
cials that no wrong was being committed. 
THe New YorK Times kept printing state- 
ments and editorlals that the finances of 
the city were not in proper shape. 
came the first publication in THE Times 
of Clerk Copland’s story and the exposure 
of the Tweed régime followed very quickly 
after that. It all seems as clear to me as 
if it happened yesterday.”’ 

Among the men who have served over 
twenty-five years in the Finance Depart- 
ment are Joseph Haag, chief bookkeeper, 
appointed Oct. 1, 1870; Edward O’'H. Ger- 
vois, appointed Dec. 23, 1869, and John F. 
Gouldsbury, the head of the Auditing Bu- 
reau, who entered public service Aug. 9, 
1877. 

Frederick J. Brettman, who became a 
public servant on May 29, 1876, was the 
most recent one to whom a loving cup in- 
scribed, as usual, ‘‘ Memor et Fidelis," and 
a dinner were tendered by his fellow office- 
holders. Mr. Brettman was appointed dur- 
ing the reorganization period after the 
Tweet régime. Andrew H. Green was Con- 
troller, and he gave Mr. Brettman a smail 
salary. In a short time Mr. Brettman was 
made an auditor of accounts. His salary 
was increased gradually, until now he is 
receiving $3,000 a year. Mr. Brettman has 
served through the administrations of Con- 
trellers Kelly, Campbell, Grant, Loew, 
Myers, Fitch, and Coler. 

In the Department of Water Supply there 
are several city officials who have weath- 
ered political storms. Chief Engineer Bird- 
sall was appointed Jan. 1, 1872, and ever 
since he has given his whole time to the 
study of the water problems and Tammany 
politics. 

Tit for Tat. 

Spring Poet to Great Editor—Here are a 
few lines I dashed off hurriedly, for which 
I hope you will give me a check. Of course 
it may need a little touching up here and 


Then’ 


there, but then you can fix it for the — 


press. 

Great Editor, who had seen poets before— 
Certainly, certainly, (writing, . veal 
now there you 4 
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AR. SILAS LARRABEE talked last 
M night to a body of young men on 
“ Success.”” He spoke, by request, 
before the East Ogunquit Philomathian So- 
ciety. 

“We want you, Uncle Silas, to give us 
young fellers a little advice, tell us hew to 
get on in the world "—that’s the way the 
President of the society put it. 


“Well,” Mr. Larrabee replied, “I'll give 
you a few maxums if that'll do you any 
good; but, mind ye, it's about’s easy to 
philoserphize about chain lightnin’ as it is 
about success. Some folks gits hit by 
lightnin’ hard and some folks don't git hit 
at all. Same way with success. What Its 
rules and regulations is, is consider’ble 
more'n I know.”’ 

Mr. Larrabee opened his talk before the 
society with practically this same propo- 
sition. 


“I wish,” he went on to say, “that I 
could tell you something to-night that 
would put every one of you on the straight 
road to wealth, fame, or whatever else 
you're hankerin’ after; but they ain't no 
sech road. They's plenty of signposts sot 
up by fellers that's done pootty well in the 
world. ‘Go the way the finger p'ints,’ 
these sign posts says, ‘and you'll find 
what you're lookin’ for.’ 

“'Taint so. They'’s always lots of forks 
in the road; if you don't go wrong at the 
very fust one you're hicky; if you git clean 
through without goin’ wrong, it's more’n 
likely you'll owe it to something outside of 
your own self. Without no disrespect to 
folks that has written books and folks that 
has made speeches tellin’ young men how 
to be great, my jedgment is that what we 
gener'ly mean when we say ‘success’ has 
got to pick you out jest as lightnim picks 
out folks; else you won't do nothin’ to set 
the world afire. 

** Maybe you'd like to be President of the 
United States. I don't blame ye. It's a 
good payin’ job, and they's consider'ble 
honor attachin’ to it-while it lasts. I'd 
like to live to see an Ogunquit boy Chief 
Magerstrate of the United States of Ameri- 
ky. But didn't you never hear how Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster and John Sher- 
man and Jim Blaine all got lost on the road 
to the White House? How come it that 
Willlam McKinley went straight through? 
Seems as though success must have went 
a good spell down the road and met him 
and led him along, while she let men that 
was jest’s well fitted to be President as he 
was look out for themselves. 

*T seen a piece in the paper t'other day 
givin’ a recipee for success made up by that 
ere mah Schwab. ‘Avoid eddication,’ he 
says, or words to that effect; ‘tend right 
up on your work; make your employers’ 
interests your'n and you'll climb up like riz 
bread.’ 

“Mr. Schwab is one of them fellers that 
thinks they's self-made. I don't agree 
with him. I'm willin’ to give him all the 
credit that’s comin’ to him; but he ain't 
done the whole thing himself. He was 
born with a head on him; the Lord guv him 
that. He was so poor he had to git to 
work rather youngish, and his sarcum- 
stances was sech that they druv him into 
the iron and steel business. He done his 
work faithful, and the folks he was under 
liked him fust rate and kept a _ boostin’ 
him up. You might say he contracted the 
boostin’ habit. Bumbye he riz up where old 
man Carnegie couldn't help seein’ of him. 
Carnegie tuk a fancy to him and pushed 
him along some more. 

“Now, Schwab wasn't 
with brains that ever worked for Mr. Car 
negie, and he wasn't the only one that 
worked faithful, nuther. But his name 
was McKinley; the Clays, the Websters, 
the Shermans, and the Jim Blaines is doin’ 
business at the old stand—stiddy as clocks, 
faithful as good wives. They ain't riz sech 
an awful sight. Why not? 

“S'pose you ask the lightnin’ why it 
struck Si Plummer's thoroughbred bull 
calf tother day and never done a thing to 
the half a dozen cheap critters in cowskins 
that was standin’ with him under the big 
ellum tree down in Si's pasture. One thing 
I’m sartain of—it wasn’t altogether the 
bull calf's doin's. 


the only feller 


‘T s'pose all this is sorter discouragin’; 
but I'm talkin’ jest what I believe, it 
sounds good to say that every man's the 
architect of his own fortunes; but ex- 
perience has showed me that ain't the way 
careers is made, 

‘Some folks 
wouldn't make 


is born with brains that 
a hen topheavy. Do you 
s'pose a man of that kind can grow him- 
self into a big man? Can he make a 
Schwab.of himself? Can he draw a set cf 
plans and build accordin’ to them plans, 
and so git to be a Shakespeare or a Rufus 
Choate or a J. Pierpont Morgan? He can’t 
do no sech thing, and, b’jocks, the man 
that’s born with the big brain can't do it, 
nuther, though of course he stands a bet- 
ter chance of doin’ it than the hen-headed 
' feller does. 

“ But it don't foller from what I’ve been 
- sayin’ that a young man ought to set down 
on his old man's front steps and whittle . 
a eee ne a Lot bie, eres a0 
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your best jedgment tells you to take up. 
Aim high and git there if you can. 

** Be careful. when you git to forks in the 
road. A terrible little thing sometimes Js 
big enough to turn the current of @ man’s 
life.. 

“ ‘They's a man in the United States Sen- 
ate to-day—pootty good man, too—who 
wouldn't be there if he’d done what he was 
proposin’ to do one day. You see, he had 
been disapp'inted in a political fight, and 
kinder thought some folks had oughter 
been with him that had been agin him. He 
made up his mind his political career was 
all over; they wasn’t no use, he thought, 
aspirin’ to nothin’ more. 

** He come to me and says, says he, ‘I've 
got consider’ble confidence in you, Uncle 
Si. You've been my friend all my life, and 
I've gener'ly found your advice pootty good. 
I want you to read this ‘ere letter.’ 

"Well, it was a letter to his political as- 
sociates informin’' them he was done for- 
ever with politics. More'’n that, it was 
chock full of rather ha’‘sh criticism of the 
fellers that hadn't toed square in the last 
fight. 

‘“* What do you think of that letter, Un- 
cle Si?’ says he. 

** Pootty good letter to burn up,’ 

“* Why?’ says 

“* Burn it up and try again,’ says I. ‘It 
don't foller becausé you got licked last 
Summer that you've got to stay licked.’ 

“We had some more talk, and then the 
letter went into the fire. ‘Two years after 
that he was elected United States Senator. 
He was headin’ for the political graveyard 
all right; good advice turned him t'other 
way. 

“ Watch for opportunities. If one comes 
your way grab it. I know men who owes 
everything they have in life to opportuni- 
ties. I know one man whose fortune was 
made when he wasn’t over seventeen year 
old and lived right here in Ogunquit. 

“That's my friend Zeke Hatch. It was 
nip and tuck which of us should git the for- 
tune—Zeke or me. Zeke got it. He's a big 
man now, lives in a palace, has all his 
clothes made to order, goes to Europe 
every year, President of a bank—and the 
Lord knows what. 

“Zeke and me was hoein’ corn one day 
when all of a sudden we seen a hoss run- 
nin’ away He was comin’ lickerty-split 
down the Wells Road. He was good’s a 
mile off. 

** By mighty!’ says Zeke when the hoss 
come a little nigher, ‘they’s somebody in 
that carryall. Looks like a woman.’ 

“We didn't stop to talk. * You take one 
road,” says I jest’s we hove away our hoes, 
‘and I'll take t’other.’ You see we couldn't 
teli which way the old hoss would go when 
he got down to the bottom of the hill where 
the road split. 

“Turned out to be Zeke’s road, and Zeke 
stopped the hoss. He was drug more’n four 
rod, but he hung on all right. 

‘Zeke was livin’ in New York inside of 
three months, workin’ for the father of the 
gal that was in the,.carryall. Got to be a 
pardner after a while. Married the gai 
soon’s she got out of boardin’ school. Bum- 
bye the old man died. Everything was 
Zeke's then. 

“TI ain't findin’ no fault with Zeke’s good 
luck, but, b'’jocks, I can’t help thinkin’ 
sometimes that it wasn't nothin’ more'n a 
crazy hoss's choice that guv that good 
luck to Zeke Hatch instead of to Silas 
Larrabee. 

“Of course you understand Zeke’s op- 
portunity wasn't one that promised what 
came out of it. IF ain't tellin’ the story for 
no other reason than to illustrate how im- 
portant it is to do jest the right thing when 
your chance comes round. 

“But they is opportunities that comes 
in sech shapes that wideawake folks knows 
they’s opportunities and acts eccordin’. 

“ Dewey had his opportunity and tuk it, 
and comin’ ages will read the story of his 
performance at Manily in pootty much the 
same sperit as we read it the day it came 
out in the papers. I don't believe nothin’ 
will happen in this country that will be 
uny better readin’. 

“Right there in that man Dewey is the 
sum and substance of my idee. A man of 
brains, by hard work and faithful ‘tention 
to the interests of them that pays him his 
wages, prepares himself so that he Is ready 
for his opportunity. Along comes the op- 
portunity. The man and the opportunity 
hitch -hosses and does a work that aston- 
ishes the world. 

“* "That's somethin’ new in sea fightin’,’ 
says Barick Marston to me when I'd fin- 
ished readin’ the story to him. ‘ Yes,’ 
chipped in Barick’s boy, ‘Dewey ought to 
get a patent on that!’ 

“They’s one idee I want to impress upon 
you young men. No man oughter be 
ashamed of himself, no matter what he 
turns out to be, provided he makes the 
most of the talents the Lord has guv him. 
The world is full of men in little places 


says I. 


-who would be big men if the opportunities 


had come to them that has come to some 
other men. The thing to do is to do your 
duty as well as you know how. Peg away 
day after day, advancin’ if you can, but 
workin’ stiddy whether you are advancin’ 
or not. Don't forgit your opportunity may 
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to say jest a word about er before 
-I set.down. . - 

* Be caseful who you wed I ain't go- 
in’ to tell you to pick out healthy gals 
and good lookers. That. kind of advice ain't 
necessary in ‘speakin’ to intelligent young 
men sech as I see before me. Nuther am I 
goin’ to tell you to avoid hitchin’ up.to 
female critters with dispositions on ‘em 
that's consider’ble more vinegar than saccy- 
rine. ; 

“ But what I'm goin’ to say to yous this: 
Git a woman that'H help you rise—one 
with brains, one with ambition. They's 
piles of men_in this | world that pape eaps 
to. their wives helpin’ ‘ém on, ‘On fother 
hand, they’s been women that's actiially 
stood between their husbands and acts 
that would have made ’em immortal. 

“Git a wife that'll be ginger to you, not 
paregoric.” ROBERT W. WELCH. 

Ogunquit, Me., June 24, 1901. 


Where Appearances Are Deceitiul 


If you see a Harlemite going along ‘the 
street at night. carrying a pitcher filled 
with something on which there is a white 
foam, it is no longer safe to charge him 
with having just come from the, side door 
of a saloon. 

Ten chahhces’ to one the” contents. of the 
pitcher are ice cream soda instead of beer. 
A visit to_any one of the large Harlem 
drug stores on a hot Summer’s night will 
reveal a long line of waiting men with 
pitchers. 

“Give me four, sodas, chocolate,” is a 


_common.order..The man at the fountain 


puts the required amount of ice cream and 
flavoring. extract in the bottom ~of the 
pitcher, and then draws the charged water 
on top of this. The resulting foam gives all 
the appearance of beer to the uninitiated 
as they see the man hurrying home with 
the innocent beverage. 


FROGS’ LEGS AND FROGS 


AKING frogs for market as a busiiuess 
T has so steadily increased during re- 
cent years that, according to the 
estimate of the United, States Fish 
Commission, the annual catch in this coun- 
try is but little less than 2,000,000 frogs, 
with a total value to the hunters of about 
$100,000 and a corresponding cost to the 
consumers of not less than $150,000. In all 
sections of the United States frog hunting 
has been carried on, in fifteen of the States 
to such an extent that it may be said to 
be of economic importance. 

So important has the industry become— 
the United States consuming five times the 
amount of frogs’ legs used in France—that 
the Fish Commission has for years busied 
itself trying to devise means: for the artifi- 
cial breeding of frogs to be used for market, 


the natural sources of the batrachia threat-_ 


ening to become exhausted. 

In taking frogs for market, lines baited 
with red cloth, worms, or insects are ex- 
tensively used; guns, small-bore rifles, and 
spears are atso employed, and crossbows 
are used for this purpose in Canada. The 
animals are often hunted at night, a lan- 
tern furnishing light at the same time for 
the hunters’ aim and for the purpose of 
dazzling the frogs. 

In the early part of the season, when 
the animals retire to the mud during the 
cool nights and appear only on bright, 
warm days, they are captured with hooks 
and lines, the bait being a small bit of 
flannel cloth. Later, when the frogs turn 
out in large numbers, it is the custom of 
the frog hunters—in such rich territory as 
the St. Francis River Basin in Missouri 
and Arkansas, for example—to use spears 
with from one to three barbed prongs. 
Two men usually hunt together for this 
purpose. One rows a boat and the other 
stands in the how with the spear and a 
huge reflector made for the purpose. The 
frog is attracted to and dazzled by the 
light and becomes an easy victim. Here- 
about the frog season extends from early 
Spring to late in the Autumn, and in 
Northern New York, Pennsylvania, and in 
parts of New Jersey there are men who 
make a business of catching frogs, though 
nothing like the number that do so on the 
Canadian border. 


The market price for frogs varies greatly 
with the condition of the market and its 
location. The lowest price is probably in 
the Kankakee Valley, in Indiana, where 
hunters receive prices running downward 
from 75 cents a dozen for the large frogs, 
whose hind legs reach a half pound in 
weight, to 5 cents a dozen for small ones, 
while in San Francisco the market price 
often runs up to $3 or $4 per dozen, that 
being the best market in the country. 
About here the price paid hunters is about 
midway between the two. The Canadian, 
who harvests about the best legs that are 
marketed, gets the Kankakee price, or even 
less. 


Naturally, the unrestricted hunting of 
frogs has resulted in a diminution of the 
available batrachia. Already the decrease 
is manifest in the lessening of the supply 
from Lake Erie and Northern New York, 
and hundreds of persons are experiment- 
ing to solve the problem how frogs may 
be raised artificially. 

The process of oviposition, or the laying 
of eggs by the animals, extends over 
several days, during, which period sev- 
eral bundred eggs are deposited. The 
egg measures about .07 of an inch. As the 
egg passes into the water it is covered with 
a thin coating of albuminous material. This 
steadily swells, formfng the gelatinous 
mass with which frogs’ eggs are usually 
found to be covered. The eggs of the toad 
are readily distinguishable, for they are 
laid in long strings. 

Temperature has much to do with the 
time required for the hatching of the eggs, 
incubation being retarded by cold water. 
Late frosts often work havoc among the 
eggs. When first deposited the upper part 
of the frog’s egg is dark and the lower end 
white, but the growth of the embryo soon 
darkens the entire egg, which is ovoid in 
shape. In from four to thirty days the 
young tadpole is able to wriggle out of his 
gelatinous covering. By means of a sort 
of adhesive organ at the mouth he prompt- 
ly attaches himself to some plant or other 
support. His mouth at this early stage 
is not yet opened, and he feeds entirely by 
absorption, the first food consisting solely 
of the gelatinous ese envelope. i a ahar’ 
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idea until a short time ago that the tadpole 
was exclusively vegetarian has been proved 
incorrect, experiments showing that the 
animal prefers animal matter, providing it 
is in a state of maceration. 

Respiration is carried on by means of 
gills while in the tadpole stage, but as the 
animal develops the gills close up and 
lungs take their place. 

Depending upon the temperature of the 
water and the supply of food, the animal 
grows with rapidity. The most favorable 
conditions are shallow pools, readily 
warmed by the sun and well stocked with 
organic matter. In a period varying from 
two months to a year the first indication 
of the adult form appears in the protrusion 
of the two hind legs, the latter retardation 
of development occurring only when the 
tadpole is kept in aquaria or in wholly 
unsuitable, natural surroundings. The fore- 
legs or arms appear later, being concealed 
by the gill membranes. 

Little food is needed by the animal at 
this stage, for, as the legs become func- 
tional, the tail disappears, it furnishing 
material for growth, so that little food 
need be taken. When the tail is almost 
fully absorbed the purely aquatic life of 
the animal ceases and the food is changed 
from dead to living matter, which must 
demonstrate its life by motion. The food 
of the frog consists largely of insects, 
which he catches by means of his tongue. 
The tongue is hung very loosely at the 
roots, so that it can be extended quickly 
to quite a distance, and, being covered 
with a viscid secretion, any insect that 
approaches too closely is handily captured. 

Despite the success of the Fish Commis- 
sion in breeding all sorts of fish artificially, 
the problem of frog culture is about as tar 
away from solution as ever. As much as 
has been accomplished to date is the dis- 
covery of how to preserve the frogs from 
their natural enemies. This is by segre- 
gation. It is during the tadpole stage that 
the frog is most easily exterminated. At 
this period the young furnish tempting 
morsels for fish, reptiles, adult frogs, sev- 
eral kinds of mammals, and wading birds. 

Frog cultivation is a matter requiring 
some time, unlimited patience, and thor- 
ough appreciation of the antmals’ needs. 
The difficulty so far in raising frogs has 
been in getting the animal over the critical 
period, when the larvae assume the adult 
form. From this time on the food must be 
living, and it is the difficulty of providing 
insects in sufficient numbers that has al- 
most invariably led to failure. The placing 
of tainted meat about the pond has been 
tried in order to attract flies, put the 
water becomes contaminated and tbe ani- 
mals have suffered from the poisonous 
matter to an extent which entirely counter- 
balanced all the advantages gained. 

To rear the tadpoles is easy enough. To 
get them is even easier, for.one visiting 
the stagnant pools in early Spring may dip 
thousands of young ones from the water. 
For propagation purposes this method is, 
however, inferior to the stocking of a pond 
with mature frogs. To protect the young 
from their natural enemies, ponds have 
been inclosed in screens, making it impos- 
sible for birds or other animals to prey on 
the tadpoles. In this early stage food may 
be readily provided. A shallow pond well 
stocked with organic matter will supply 
unaided a lafge number of frogs. 


Despite these obstacles there are a num- 
ber of frog farms in existence. One of the 
most successful of these is in Ontario, in 
the Trent River basin. It has been operated 
for about twenty-two years, the ponds 
having been stocked with mature frogs. 
No attempt is made to confine the frogs 
until thé time for marketing approaches. 
This near, the frogs are caught at night by 
lamplight and are stored in pens until ready 
for shipment. For several years this farm 
has yielded from 5,000 to 7,500 pounds of 
dressed frogs’ legs, and something over 
10,000 frogs have been taken from the farm 
for scientific purposes and for stocking 
other ponds. 

Extensive frog farms have been oper- 
ated for some time in Indiana and Illinois, 
and there are small ones in this State and 
Missouri. Last year a company was or- 
ganized in Massachusetts for the purpose 
of raising frogs for market. It bought a 
large tract of land in the marshes of a 
small town near Boston. So far the owners 
have only attempted to make it a success 
by protecting the frogs secured and cor- 
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NE hundred years ago, when the citi- 
O zens of this land assembled to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of American Independence, traces were 
still visible of that universal sorrow in 
which the country had been plunged by 
the death of Washington, in December, 
1799. Among the toasts at several ban- 
quets was one, repeated from July 4, 1800, 
and worthily called sublime by the editors 
of several newspapers. ‘ Washington, our 
late file leader: May we follow him in 
slow time to the permanent cantonment, 
and be all found near his headquarters at 
the final roll call.” 

In the death of Washington the citizens 
mourned the loss of the one who stood out 
most prominently as the chief exponent of 
all that the day meant to them. True, 
Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
and many other eminent patriots were 
never forgotten by the diners who, toward 
the close of the day, invariably sat down 
to a sumptuous feast, and drank as many 
toasts as there were States in the Union. 
All were held in grateful memory, but 
Washington, their gallant General of the 
Revolution and the hero of many battles, 
was truly ‘first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 

“The memory of George Washington. 
When we forget to speak of his virtues 
may our tongues cleave to the roof of our 
mouths,” was one of the toasts at Port- 
land, Me., and it was responded to in 
silence and with bowed heads, all the com- 
pany rising from their seats. 

Following the death of Washington the 
seat of Government had been moved from 
Philadelphia to \ts permanent home, named 
to perpetuate more clearly the memory of 
the founder of the Nation's line of Presi- 
dents. Just 100 years ago the first inau- 
guration of a President took place in the 
City of Washington. The crudities of the 
town and the small population prevented 
the National holiday from being so joyous 
or jubilant in character as was the custom 
in the larger seaboard cities. President 
Jefferson, however, gave, as the newspa- 
pers stated, ‘“‘a grand levee which for 
splendor and brilliancy has not been ex- 
eeeded since the removal of the Government 
to this place.” As the Government had 
been domiciled there less than two years, 
it was not difficult to exceed former splen- 
dors. 

It is Interesting to notice, in studying 
this memorable day, that its importance 
was recognized at once, and the people 
honored it accordingly, without waiting for 
future results. ‘‘The people are now con- 
vinced of what we ought long since to have 
known, that our enemies have left us no 
middle way between perfect freedom and 
abject slavery,”’ was the fearless comment 
of The New Jersey Gazette as soon as 
news came that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had been signed. 

The temper of the country was ably ex- 
pressed in a letter written from Philadel- 
phia by John Adams on July 5, 1776, and 
this letter was frequently published in suc- 
ceeding years by those editors who were 
warm admirers of the second President. 
The more patriotic sentiments of the tetter 
are: 

* Yesterday the greatest question was de- 
cides which was ever debated in America, 
and a greater, perhaps, never was or will 
be decided among men. A resolution was 
passed without one dissenting colony, ‘ that 
these colonies are and of right ought to be 
free and independent States.’ The day is 
past. The Fourth of July, 1776, will be a 
memorable epoch in the history of Amer- 
ica. I am led to believe it will be celebrat- 
ed by succeeding generations as the great 
anniversary festival. It ought to be com- 
memorated as the day of deliverance by 
solemn acts of devotion to Almighty God. 
It ought to be solemnized with pomp, 
shows, games, sports, ringing of bells, bon- 
fires, and illuminations from oné end of 
this continent to the other, for this time 
forward and forever. You will think me 
translated with enthusiasm, but I am not. 
I am well aware of the toil and blood treas- 
ure that it will cost us to maintain this dec- 
laration, and support and defend these 
States. Yet, through all the gloom I can 
see the rays of light and glory. I can see 
that the end is worth more than ali the 
means, and that posterity will triumph,” 

The first Fourth of July, therefore, while 
greeted with shouts of joy, was also a very 
serious one for those who looked beneath 
the surface. But the petty oppressions and 
clamorings for freedom of ten years had 
trained the people to a realization of the 
responsibilities they were taking upon 
themselves, and they accepted their Dec- 
laration of Independence with unflinching 
approval. The sacrifice was to be great. 
The enthusiastic patriots of Philadelphia, 
who rang their church bells so merrily on 
the 5th of. July, 1776, were soon to see their 
homes occupied and ransacked by the ene- 
my, while in less than two months New 
York was to de in possession of the British 
troops. 

_/ In that first year of independence, the 
Declaration was celebrated at various times 
according to the rapidity with which news 
could travel. The young men of New 
York, aided, as we may reasonably infer, 
by many of their enthusiastic elders, made 
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lately arrived from the camp at Boston, 
and the Declaration was read to each bri- 
gade of soldiers, being received *‘ with loud 
huzzas and the utmost demonstration of 
joy.” This was on Wednesday, July 10, and 
a newspaper account of the demolition 
says: 

“The same evening the equestion statue 
of George III., which Tory pride and folly 
raised in the year 1770, was, by the Sons of 
Freedom, laid prostrate in the dirt, the just 
desert of an ungrateful tyrant. The lead 
wherewith the monument was made is to 
be run into bullets to assimilate with the 
brain of our infatuated adversaries, who, 
to gain pepper-corn, have lost an empire.” 

At Princeton the famous Nassau Hall, 
which then comprised all there was of 
Princeton University, was brilliantly il- 
luminated, and the Declaration was read to 
the accompaniment of volleys of musketry 
and loud acclamations for the prosperity of 
the newly formed Republic. Throughout the 
Thirteen Colonies the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was greeted with the ringing of 
bells, firing of guns, and earnest exhorta- 
tions to maintain the principles of equal 
rights at all hazards. One very beneficial 
effect was in making the people feel that 
they were banded together more closely in 
a common cause, 

In 1781, the ladies of Princeton decorated 
their houses with flowers and greens, and 
the inhabitants held a jollification meeting 
in the village tavern, when, to quote The 
Jersey Gazette, “ After a draught of punch 
they repaired to a tree in front of Mr. 
Beekman’'s house, from the top of which a 
Union flag was displayed.’’ Later in the 
day there was a banquet, and among the 
toasts was this one: 

“If there are British officers who treat 
a traitor as he deserves, let their enemies 
esteem them; but perpetual infamy on the 
wretches who are not ashamed to consuit 
with or to serve under Benedict Arnold.” 

The Fourth of July, 1789, was of excep- 
tional importance, not only to the country 
at large, as it was the first to be celebrated 
under a stable form of Government, but to 
New York City in particular, because less 
than three months before George Washing- 
ton had been inaugurated President, and 
was then a resident of the city. The So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati held its customary 
meeting in the morning and elected Baron 
Steuben President and Alexander Hamil- 
ton Vice President. The saciety appointed 
a committee to wait upon the President, 
bearing the best wishes of the day, and 
Baron Steuben acted as spokesman on this 
memorable occasion. His remarks were: 


“The Society of the Cincinnati of the 
State of New York have directed this dele- 
gation to present to you, Sir, their senti- 
ments of profound respect. In common 
with all good citizens of the United States 
of America they join their ardent wishes 
for the preservation of your life, health, 
and prosperity. In particular they feel the 
highest satisfaction in contemplating the 
illustrious Chief of our armies, by a unani- 
mous vote of an independent people elected 
to the highest station that a dignified and 
enlightened country can bestow. Under 
your conduct, Sir, this band of soldiers was 
led to glory and conquest, and we feel our- 
selves confident that under your adminis- 
tration our country will speedily arrive at 
an enviable state of prosperity and happi- 
ness."' 

George Washington said in reply: 

“I beg you, gentlemen, to return my most 
affectionate regard to the Society of the 
Cincinnati, and assure them that I receive 
their congratulations on this auspicious 
day with a mind constantly anxious for the 
honor and welfare of our c\untry, and can 
only say that the force of my abilities, aid- 
ed by an integrity of heart, shall be stu- 
diously pointed to the support of its digni- 
ty and the promotion of its prosperity and 
happiness.”’ 

Later in the day public exercises were 
held in St. Paul’s Church, where the 
Declaration of Independence was read aud 
Alexander Hamilton delivered ‘an elegant 
eulogium" on Major Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene, who died in 1786. 

The early newspapers abound in interest- 
ing incidents on parades, dinners, church 
services, and other ways of celebrating 
the Fourth during the years prior to 1800. 
They reveal very strongly the habits cf 
the people on their joyous occasions, and 
although we, in this rapidly progressive 
age, may be forced to smile occasionally 
both at the description and at the incideuts 
themselves, there was, on the other hand, 
no lack of the deepest patriotism. The 
love for their young country rang out elear 
and true in every oration and after-dinner 
toast. A toast given by the merchants of 
New York City in 1705 at the Tontine Cof- 
fee House may be cited as a sample of 
many which the day always called forth: 

“The Auspicious Day that rescued our 
country from the hated yoke of foreign 
tyranny and gave us honorable rank among 
the nations of the earth. May iis glorious 
events never be effaced from our memo- 
ries; may the blessings it has conferred 
be as lasting as the globe we inhabit, and 
may each revolving year find us more 
united, more happy, and more free.”’ 

The celebration of the glorious Fourth in 
Boston just one hundred years ago ts thus 
described in a local newspaper: 

“The morning sun advanced to the music 
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all ages shook slumber from their eyes, ar- 
rayed themselves in their best attire, and 
repaired to the festive scenes of Indepen- 
dence. Heaven was pleased to bestow a day 
as temperate and invigorating as the Gov- 
ernment and laws which a wise people must 
feel they enjoy.’ 

In New York there were parades and 
church services during the day and theat- 
rical performances at night. The militia, 
with members from the Tammany and 
Mechanics’ Societies, formed in line of 
march at the Battery and paraded through 
Beaver, Broad, Wall, Pearl, and Beekman 
Streets to Broadway, and then to St. Paul's 
Church, where a service of oratory com- 
memorative of the day was held. In the 
two popular gardens, Mt. Vernon and 
Vauxhall, there were firework displays in 
the evening, combined with exhibits of 
military scenes. The usual dinners were 
eaten with toasts equal to the number of 
States in the Union which brought the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of American inde- 
pendence to a close. 
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Queer Tongue [Tripping in Court: 


Lawyers often make queer slips of the 
tongue. The other day one in the Supreme 
Court said to a witness: 

“Now, consecrate your mind on that.’ 
oF he meant Coneentrate, and the 
witness understood him and tried to do as 
he was requested. 

Another lawyer in asking a witness as to 
a certain dance said: 

“ Did you pi-rute?” 

After some explanation § the 
learned that he meant “ piroutte.”’ 

Still another In all earnestness 
told the Court he would have to ask 
an adjournment his case ‘‘ because my 
client is suffering from bivalvular fracture 
of the heart."’ 

The Court thought this disease sufficient 
‘ause for granting the application. 
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Two Views. 
“Doubt is the casket of faith.’’ 
“ Yes, and the cradle of science.’ 


THE BARBARISM OF NOISE. 


T is a matter of sorrow. as well as sin- 
| gular, that in this era 

attenuated nerves—which has 
the dictionary the words 
‘neurasthenia ''—we should 
as no generation has been before us, 
diabolical accession of new and a frightful 
exaggeration of ancient noises. The calls 
of numerous peddlers, the ringing of church 
bells, (this last performance being wholly 
unnecessary when watches can be bought 
for a few cents each by the bushel,) the 
rattlety-bang of many new things, along 
with the trolley and elevated road rackets, 
and other similar tortures that it is need- 
less to specify, make our period absolutely 
painful with strident and = tumultuous 
sounds. 

Everything seems to delight our age 
in its specially noisy avatar. Even the 
kindling wood man demands his cacopho- 
nous cowbell, and for what earthly purpose 
except to increase the demoniac? If the 
iceman and expressman can be stopped by 
a lettered signal, why not this purveyor to 
heat and cookery? But we Americans sub- 
mit to all this as if it were either delecta- 
ble, or unhelpable, when we know, with 
Emerson, that the coarse and loud, even in 
a laugh, is hateful and barbaric. 

I am writing these prefatory words on 
the eve of the Fourth of July, when all the 
hoodlums and that unreasoning savage, 
the sn all boy—with his sisters and cousins 
and aunts—and a large contingent of ma- 
ture, hysterical male adults, will make at 
‘east two sleepless nights and one day un- 
endurable and hideous. If all this were 
merely the noise of the ante-bellum fire- 
eracker of over a generation ago, the whiz 
of the old pin-wheel, and the slight pop- 
ping and sizzling rockets, there would be 
no need of protest. All of these milder in- 
struments were symbols of silence by the 
side of the terrific dynamite explosions the 
six-year-old can duplicate upon us every 
two minutes at this juncture. 

All over the land there ts not a residence 
secure on our National holiday, or a street 
free of unbearable sound tortures. But they 
must be borne by all, by the sick and the 
old and feeble, even if the result finishes 
some of them off-as it always does—for 
the undertaker and the cemetery. A _ pro- 
test from sick and dying lips, and the po- 
lite requests of the invalids’ friends and 
caretakers has been known to meet not 
only with a heartless storm of loud derision, 
but with an increase of the cacophonous 
orgies. In every municipality there are 
ordinances against such dangers to build- 
ings, and such trespass on the plainest 
human rights as we now wink at, but Mag- 
istrates, policemen, and parents seem alike 
paralyzed over the thing to be done. 
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It is even worse than that. They tamety 
submit, and for many’ years have pusil- 
lanimousty submitted to this annual pande- 
monium, foretokens of which begin spor- 
adically as early as the end of May, and 
follow fitfully week by week until (and 
occasionally a while after) the deluge of 
noise begins. The “ celebration,” as all this 
is called, is beginning to be extended to 
other days and to conspicuous events—since 
the public's patience so far seems to be 
without limit. 

Why, with rational speaking, music, and 
flaming banners, with decorative bunting, 
fireworks,. and illurhinations, is there any 
need of more noise on any occasion than 
the official salvos of artillery? Why should 
each Individual accentuate to a tormenting 
degree a superfluous pandemonium? If this 
American folly and hysterics have their 
way much longer all sane people will wish 
on a Fourth of July for Cowper's “‘ Lodge 
in Some Vast Wilderness,” or, to use more 
expressive ‘‘ Americanese,” will prefer to 
take to the woods on our National holiday. 

(Even the umbrella mender has lately ap- 
peared on the streets with a megaphone, 
so that the quiet beggar ts now about the 
only one who pursues financial gain in 
primitive and exemplary quietude.) 


T am not writing this to ask for the shut- 
ting off of the children’s reasonable racket 
or to condemn a reasonable firing of cannon 
and military guns on the National holiday, 
and on the day a Nation’s hero appears. 
Appropriately placed, and regulated by a 
wise authority, these things are not ob- 
jJectionable. But a multiplied combination 
of terrific, motley, and jarring sounds, un- 
regulated—poured forth everywhere by 
everybody—is a quite different matter. As 
I write this there passes by my window for. 
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teresting to have some intelligent person, 
not a paranoiac, tell us what place such a 
company has in any civilized hamlet or 
street—or anywhere out of Voodoo land. 
And yet the performances of this band are 
but one of the many outrageous nuisances 
we are compelled to submit to op the 
Fourth of July and certain other festive oc- 
casions 

I am not inclined to blame John Adams, 
who In the fresh enthusiasm of a notable 
victory for freedom, prophesied that our 
National holiday would one day be cele- 
brated by bonfires and the firing of cannon 

a hint which was sanely taken advantage 
of down to the civil war. For the noise he 
invoked was mild, mostly distant, and never 
rudely annoying. Writing to his wife, and 
speaking of the 2d of July, which was be- 
lieved at first to be the day which would be 
set apart for National honor, he said: 

“It ought to be solemnized with pomp 
and parade, with shows, games, sports, 
guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminations, 
from one end of this continent to the other, 
from this time forward forever more.” 

All these features we once had, with ora- 
tory and the reading of the Dectaration of 
Independence, and quiet music uppermost— 
which are now rarely heard. The noise pro- 
duced was very mild, and incidental main- 
ly to better things—to serious thought, in 
fact. To-day we look back to a great deal 
of larger and later history that makes our 
early Revolution seem small—not unworthy 
of remembrance, to be sure, but not fitly 
remembered by a purely pandemonium 
racket, which has no moment of cessation 
and no place for escape from it. Who be- 
lieves for a moment that the perpetrators 
of this day’s noise have a single thought of 
American history, or American freedom 
properly so-called, while letting off their 
diabolical devices, unless it be their free- 
dom while so doing of making over 65,000,- 
000 of people inhumanly miserable? 

Each year the holiday noises seem to In- 
crease, and are made more torturing. A 
sign which I lately read gleefully adver- 
tised, with a superfluous letter in “ noisy,” 
“ Firecrackers—the noisey kind.” The “ an- 
noying kind" would have been equally 
truthful. Does any one suppose that this 
country will always accept. lamblike, this 
continued crescendo of strident and brain- 
splitting sounds? It certainly will not. For 
less than 1 per cent. of our many millions 
of people have us all at their mercy just 
now—but human patience will be worn out 
some time. 

Why not begin at once an organization to 
prohibit savage and unearthly noise? Let 
the society I invoke be made legal in each 
ward and township, and have officers like 
the game constables, to do for human life 
and happiness what these officers do for 
another good purpose. With the public 
sentiment that surely exists, and that which 
can be aroused, an Anti-Megaphonic So- 
clety could be made to make existing ordi- 
nances obeyed, provide legislation against 
horrid and habitual noises where sane peo- 
ple live, and prescribe zones,in which alone 
cannonading of a loud sort, and certain ex- 
eruciating devices, will be permitted—ren- 
dering residence streets thereby safé from 
unwelcome and sickness-and-death-dealing 
sounds. 

This will not avail to prevent—uniless in- 
directly—the children, whose parents are 
willing, and the hoodlums—on July 4—from 
blowing off their fingers, putting out their 
eyes, or killing themselves, or from burning 
up cities like Portland, and private prop- 
erty everywhere. In a free country, how- 
ever much we may lament it, there are 
some serious things of ill-result that we 
cannot by law wholly extinguish. But we 
can, to a sufficiently wholesome extent, 
get rid of this merciless inundation of bar- 
taric noise. And the one who first or- 
ganized an effort to do this will go down 
in history as a benefactor as great as Henry 
Bergh—inasmuch as he will have done for 
humanity what Bergh did for our Dar- 
winian cousins, He may well write for his 
guidance a new Declaration of Indepen- 
dence against our noise tyrants, since he 
will be able to write for a new scroll in the 
eagle’s mouth a fitter legend than Strepitus 
et praeterea nihil, which seems to be the 
one that has come to dominate us. 

Meantime, until the millennial event ar- 
rives, let such of us as can—while noise 
reigns—build cellars of the cycl sort, or 
until the evil days pass—for at present 
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MONG the changes which American 
government will work in the Philip- 
pines, none will be more important 

than that relating to the schools. A sys- 
tematic effort to bring out the best that 
is in the people, to encourage development 
along the lines of racial aptitude, and to 
make sure of firm and broad foundation 
work on which general education or spe- 
cial attainment may build to the limit of 
capability is in intelligent progress. It 
revolutionizes practices prevailing hereto- 
fore which may be classed as systematic 
in that they clearly almed to sustain the 
theory that the nimble gifts of the people 
could never raise them above the plane of 
puppets. It was the purpose then to keep 
them in subjection and tgnorance. Now 
they are to be helped and encouraged to 
show that friar estimate of them was self- 
ish and slanderous, and that the cleverness 
with which nature endowed them was the 
index to substantial mental quality rather 
than to mere surface glitter and cunning. 
Comparison with what happened under 
Spain becomes wearisome in connection 
with Filipino dealings, but it is hardly to 
be avoided in the face of glaring evidences 
everywhere that the people are largely of 
Spanish molding. 

The tendency of Orientals to appear as 
they think those whom they wish to please 
would have them had such long exercise 
under former rule as to weave into the 
common nature traits as distinctly Spanish 
as those which prevailed in the West In- 
dian possessions of that power. Judged by 
its aptness for putting plans and theories 
plausibly on paper, Spanish talent must al- 
ways rank high. If there had been some 
international apportionment of the world's 
work, assigning Spain as the framer and 
advocate of doctrine for wholesome guid- 
ance, it could hardly have been dislodged 
from its proud estate as speeial pleader for 
the welfare of humanity. Its school regu- 
lations conformed to all the model require- 
ments, as did the teachings of the books in 
other lines, They fatled miserably in exe- 
cution in the schools as elsewhere because 
when they were not ignored or defied they 
were distorted to suit ulterior or antago- 
nistic designs. It pleased the friars to 
dwarf the intelligence of the Filipinos, and 
the product now exhibited was stunted by 
the processes with which they treated ii. 
Now it is to be trained back to its normal 
growth, whatever that may be. The old 
law prescribed that Spanish be taught in 
the schools. Obviously the purpose of this 
law was to furnish a medium of uniform 
instruction and which would attach the 
people to the Government by a common 
speech. Yet that language is as strange to 
the majority of the people as is English. 
The reason may be found in the opposition 
of the priesthood, carried to such lengths 
that the priests, in parts of all the isl- 
ends, acting as Inspectors of Schools, re- 
fused to indorse the pxy certificates of 
teachers who obeyed this provisicn of the 
law. Under this check teachers naturally 
ignored the law, and it came about that in 
the great majority of schools only local 
dialects were used, and in time few of the 
teachers knew any other tongue, The aver- 
age pupil learned to read, write, and recite 
the catechism. That was considered edu- 
cation enough. As appropriations provided 
for secondary schools could not be per- 
mitted to lapse, the friars made a show of 
earning it by advancing to such schools 
personal favorites or pupils uncommonly 
apt, who received instruction that gave 
them a surface polish, but exercised their 
memories rather than their understanding 
and did not exclude them from the mass 
characterization of the people by the friars 
as a race of monkeys. 

What is to be done will be as different 
as possible from what was done. As there 
is no common speech, English is to become 
the medium of instruction. It is to be 
taught everywhere, and in the present year 
1,000 teachers engaged for that purpose will 
be at work thvoughout the islands. ‘The 
number may be greater, for already 100 
have been sent out. English instruction 1s 
furnished in about 300 school districts by 
enlisted men, detailed from army posts, 
and nearly 500 trained teachers will shortly 
arrive as the first direct installment from 
the United States, It is estimated that the 
eost of this instruction for the first year 
will be not less than $1,500,000, for salaries 
are to range from $900 to $1,500, for those 
coming from the United States, and they 
are to be transported from their homes to 
the places assigned them here, at public 
expense. No teacher may receive from 
private source fees for special instruction, 
but the school fund will provide an addi- 
tion to salaries of from -$15 to $20 per 
month for classes in English three times 
per week, free to any adults who may wish 
to attend, and from $10 to $15 per month 
extra if the teacher will learn the district 
dialect. The English teacher must give 
four hours daily to school pupils and one 
hour daily to the English instruction of na- 
tive teachers, who will be formed in classes 
of four or five for that purpose, Instruc- 
tion of teachers will be designed to ac- 
quaint them not only with the language, 
but also with American school methods. 
The adult classes are already attended by 
the leading people in the places in which 
they have been started. 
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of carrying English instruction there, and 
eventually they will teach all the schools. 
At least half a dozen normal institutes are 
to be started, and possibly one for each of 
the fifteen or twenty school divisions, to 
hold sessions for one vacation month every 
year, for the purpose of training native 
teachers in American methods of instruc- 
tion and in the language. Since the chilef 
complaint of American teachers against 
native is that they neglect their own 
classes in school hours in order that they 
may listen to the instruction in progress 
in English, and since in addition to that 
and to the instruction they receive special- 
ly, many of them attend the adult classes 
in the evening, forecast of the outlook for 
Snglish in the schools seems needless. 

The foundation promises well because of 
the keen interest in Filipino education 
in the United States as manifested by the 
normal schools, colleges, and educators 
there. No less than twenty-five normal 
schools have interested themselves by let- 
ters which prove that it is to be a matter 
of pride with them that the best possible 
material be sent to the islands for instruc- 
tion In English and in modern school 
methods. The Filipino Educational Associ- 
ation, in which Presidents Eliot of Har- 
vard, Hadley of Yale, Low of Columbia, 
and other prominent educators are leaders 
gives promise of the greatest encourage- 
ment not only to the education of Filipinos 
here, but in the United States. A normal 
school for native teachers has been opened 
this week in Manila, to which all the isl- 
ands have contributed pupils. The school 
authorities have interested themselves to 
provide lodgings free for those from a dis- 
tance, and are disposed to ease the way 
otherwise for those in need of financial 
help to pursue their studies. 


While there may be attractions in a Ma- 
nila eoursée above any other, opportunity to 
get quite into accord with modern methods 
and American affairs is not withheld from 
eager teachers who avail themselves of the 
evening school instruction provided for 
adults. Adults must start, as do the chil- 
dren, with the primer, but as they learn 
quite as readily as do young pupils, they 
are soon advanced to American history and 
through that agency the teacher may aid 
them materially in gaining good insight 
into the principles and methods of repub- 
lican institutions. 


Ten years ago 100 American 
were sent to the Hawaiian Islands. 
in five years they had made English the 
basis of instruction there, and now the 
native tongue is not taught in any of the 
schools, or used at all, except in two or 
three of them. The fine English teaching 
equipment -in these islands may be ex- 
pected to secure results quite as good and 
perhaps much better. Snglish will cer- 
tainly become the basis of instruction in 
less than five years. Already 50,000 Eng- 
lish books have been distributed among 
the schools. That is only a beginning. As 
English is to become the official language, 
it will become the language of those seek- 
ing political preferment or having to do 
with public affairs and of society as fast 
as the leaders in those fields can learn it. 

Native teachers heretofore have worked 
for as litthe money as cooks and coach- 
men, and some of them for less. Old pay 
rolls show that as low as 3 pesos per 
month, equivalent to $1.50 in American 
money, was the allowance for teachers in 
some districts. They had house rent free, 
but it was a common thing for them to 
take boarders and charge fees to those who 
eould afford to pay them for special in- 
struction, to eke out an existence, Fees 
are now forbidden. the combination of 
dwelling and schoolhouse stopped as far as 
practicable, and in Manila not only have 
salaries been increased so that good native 
teachers get 45 pesos per month, but an 
allowance of 20 pesos extra has been made 
to those put out of the schoolhouses to seek 
new dwelling quarters. Living salaries 
have been provided everywhere to ecompen- 
sate for the abolition of the fee system. 
Native teachers are to be encouraged by 
further increase of salary. 

While this prospect holds out to them 
means of increased comfort of living, their 
ambition is mainly stirred by the assur- 
ance that the teaching wil! eventually fall 
wholly to them. Now they enjoy many 
of the places as Principals, working beside 
American teachers, whose departure they 
may hasten by becoming themselves compe- 
tent to furnish English instruction. The 
Americans, although not principals, recetve 
many times the salaries paid to natives, but 
no complaint is heard of this inequality, 
and it seems to be commonly regarded as 
justified in view of the rapid and thor- 
ough revolution in language and the conse- 
quent tremendous impetus to education 
that it promises in the islands. 

The school plan laid out by Mr. Atkin- 
son, the General Superintendent, puts the 
greatest emphasis on primary instruction. 
It is the only kind that many of the dis- 
tricts are yet ready to receive. 
believer in object lessons for primary use, 
Mr. Atkinson's convictions in that regard 
have been strengthened here by his obser- 
vations of the quick memory of the pupils, 
which, as he says, enables them to give 
back like phonographs lessons that they 
i e th to a bookish 
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poses to reach their understanding through 
their interest, and to that end agreeable oc- 
cupation, producing pleasing tangible re- 
sults, is to be combined with the necessary 
drudgery that the classroom imposes. He 
intends that music shall diversify school 
work. The native ear is ready with catch- 
ing melody, but in spite of all that has 
been said of peculiar aptitude in this line, 
the Filipino musical product is simply a 
crude jingle, which, as expressed through 
the bands met everywhere, surfeits a list- 
ener in its opening measures. A Superin- 
tendent of Music now engaged will prepare 
a scheme calculated to develop the capacity 
of the young and in time to test the depth 
of popular love for this art. As a school 
exercise it should be diverting. The people 
seem well adapted to manual accomplish- 
ment. They write remarkably well. The 
straw matting that they make displays 
natural skill in design and workmanship. 
They are adept in carving, and their eyes 
are fond of pretty effects, These arts 
will serve as means of instruction in the 
schools and of preparation for other work. 
Drawing will be made a part of the course 
in primary grades, and perhaps higher. 


nish in these lines will be of assistance 
as a basis for those who may wish later 
to enter a manual training school to be 
established where carpentering, smithing, 
cabinet making, and the lesser mechanl- 
eal arts will be taught. Whatever pupils 
may have in mind for the future, the earli- 
est work in the schools will be largely 
illustrative and picturesque, not only be- 
cause of the belief that this variation from 
advanced models will best suit tne present 
taste of the people, but that it will rouse 
in them an affectionate interest which 
needs to be cultivated toward the schools. 
Grammar or intermediary schools are to 
be started throughout the islands aS soon 
as pupils may be ready for them. Some 
There will 
be four grades in the primary department 
and four in the grammar. By another year 
provision will be made in each province for 
secondary schools, corresponding to the 
high schools in the United States, They 
will prepare for a college, which it is hoped 
may be ready in Manila, to be operated as 
part of the public school system as soon as 
pupils shall be fitted to enter it. It is hoped 
that this institution may rank nearly as 
high as colleges In the United States and 
them. There is a 
from Spanish 
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times, whi¢h is turning out navigators 
and doing creditable work. A dental 
school is also under the supervision of the 
Department of Public Instruction. Spain 
set aside certain lands in Luzon, Negros, 
and Mindanao, as model farms, with agri- 
cultural schools ofi them. They are to be 
used again for that purpose, but it will not 
be thought good policy, as in other days, to 
send out graduates better posted on Latin 
in 
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poets than fertilizers. Eventually 
Manila there may be established as part 
of the educational system a conservatory 
of music, an art school, a school of tech- 
nology, a museum, and a public library. 

A centralized management for the schools 
has been proved to be necessary, and it 
may be doubted if for years the system 
No de- 
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can be safely left to local control. 
mand is so loudly or persistently voiced 
in these islands as that for schools. Yet it 
may be doubted if one-half the school popu- 
Jation avail themselves of the school op- 
portunities now presented to them. Relia- 
ble figures are not gathered, but it is not 
supposed that the attendance reaches any- 
thing like the enrollment of between 300,000 
and 400,000 pupils. At least three times 
the enrollment may be reckoned as of the 
school age, that is, between six and twelve 
There is no present way of forcing 
attendance. Objection to a compulsory law 
has been urged on the ground that the 
present equipment of buildings and of 
teachers is not sufficient to care comfort- 
ably for all who should attend. As soon 
as equipment shall be certainly ample, the 
department will propose a compulsory law 
to apply to the primary grades, and to 
surely two of the four grammar: grades. 

When the schools, earlier in American 
occupation, were wholly under military di- 
rection, the teachers received good sala- 
ries. As soon as municipalities became 
ready, however, to relieve the military of 
this task, one of the first acts in many 
of them was to restore the old starvation 
scale of pay. Check has now been ap- 
plied to this retrograde tendency by em- 
powering the division Superintendents to 
select teachers and fix the pay which the 
municipality must provide. The division 
Superintendent may also pass upon the 
suitability of buildings for school use. If 
a municipality that can afford, in his 
opinion, decent accommodation, shall show 
itself disposed to be niggardly or to set 
aside as a schoolhouse something not fit 
for use, by reason of unsanitary or other 
objectionable condition, the Superintendent 
may close the school until requirements 
that he thinks proper are met. Certain 
part of the taxes must be applied to school 
purposes. The Division Superintendents 
will see that they are not diverted to some- 
thing else. 

Local interest in education is to be stimu- 
lated by the appointment of local boards, 
but lest the old habit of letting the schools 
have the last thought may reassert itself, 
one-half of the m@muhers of these boards 
are to be named by the Superintendents, 
and the remaining members, appointed by 
the local council), must be approved by the 
Superintemdent, and te entire board may 
be suspended by him, to await final action 
by the general department. Presidentes 
will be members ex officio. It is intended 
that a liberai spirit shall actuate the Super- 
intendents, Should a municipality be im- 
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uted generously with this view, but the 
willingness manifested quite widely to sad- 
dle the General Government with expenses 
that should be borne locally, and that 
municipalities can afford, will be sternly 
and emphatically discouraged. The general 
department will expend in the present year 
more than $2,000,000 for the schools; for, in 
addition to the $1,500,000 for salaries and 
expenses of English teachers, it has an ap- 
propriation of $400,000 for buildings 
and furniture and $220,000 for supplies, of 
which it has already spent $170,000 for 
books and various small schoolroom ap- 
pointments. If this is not its fair share it 
may spend more, but it does not ihtend that 
any municipality which may profess to de- 
sire school privileges, and can afford to 
contribute toward their maintenance, shall 
escape bearing a fair share of the local 
burden. Financial aid will be extended 
wherever it may be deserved. It may ease 
anxious minds at home, whose frettings 
have reached here over the expense in 
which the general department will indulge, 
to learn that the insular Treasury provides 
every dollar of it, and that it does not tax 
at all the Treasury at Washington. The 
hope of the authorities is that local pride 
may be roused in the work to be done. 
Such opportunity for the elevation of the 
people through the schools was never be- 
fore presented. As they say ‘they want it, 
they have simply to make good their pro- 
fessions by providing their share of the 
cost. The general department has tried to 
devise a scheme which will relieve the peo- 
ple of the contumely which the former rule 
tried to attach to them. There is no pur- 
pose noW to create a nation of upstarts, 
but to provide a system which so far as it 
goes shall be thorough, which shall com- 
prehend more than was ever seriously at- 
tempted in the islands, and which has been 
studied out and will be pursued with ref- 
erence to its adaptability to Filipino con- 
ditions and capabilities. The educational 
future of the people ts practically in their 
own hands, FREDERICK W. EDDY. 
Ilolla, May 10, 1901. 


A Typical Cuban Election. 


HERE was an election recently in the 
Isle of Pines, off the Island of Cuba, 
and a repoft of wnat happened was 

brought to New York by Col. Robert Rolfe 
of the Quartermaster’s Department. His 
story of the election is thus related by exe 
Senator William S. Chandler of New Hamp- 
shire to his friends in the Fifth Avenue Ho- 
tel; 

“The Alcalde of the Isle of Pines was a 
shrewd politician. On the island .there are 
about 4,000: people, and 400 were to vote 
at the election. The peculiar idea of the 
people of Southern climates, as for instance 
Mexico, is to continue their officials in 
office year after year by re-election. Presi- 
dent Diaz will be re-elected until he dies, 
and then some other strong man may come 
to the front and continue in office. 

“Complaints were received by Gen. Wood 
from some of the residents of the Isle of 
Pines that they feared .the election for 
Alcalde would not be conducted honestly, 
so he sent a representative to the place, 
On landing, the American found that the 
Alcalde had a police force of twenty-four 
men, twelve of whom were mounted. The 
policemen went about the town telling of 
the virtues of the Alcalde and sounding 
his praises in the ear‘of every voter. The 
400 voters were well canvassed by the 
Alcalde’s police, and on the day of election 
he felt confident that there would not be 
a vote cast against him. So the Alcalde 
went fishing. The representative of Gen, 
Wood returned and reported thé facts, 
The election was a perfectly honest one, 
There was simply no opposition. The Al- 
calde of the Isle of Pines thinks that it 
is his duty to place as many men as possi- 
ble in official places to draw salaries, and 
so he is popular 


“So you see the people of Cuba have a 
hard lesson yet to learn. They will first have 
to go through the experience of having 
local governments made excessively costly. 
Then the taxpayers will come to take an 
interest in affairs and will seek an econom- 
ical administration of public matters. That 
is the one great benefit of local self-governe 
ment which Cuba has yet to learn. I undere 
stand, for instance, that there are 100 of- 
ficials in the Tax Office in Havana.” 

In discussing what the United States 
should do with Cuba, Senator Chandler 
said: 

“We should let them take care of their 
own affairs and let them try their hand 
at self-government, always with the pro- 
viso that if their political battles result in 
the slaughter of citizens the United States 
will step in. The United States can guard 
the island from the interference of foreign 
Governments and leave the people to work 
out their own salvation. There is no rea- 
son why Cuba should not be a thriving 
country at once. The ground is so fertile 
and crops so abundant that there should be 
plenty for all. There is an Agricultural 
Department there now, and I understand 
that a large business is being done at 
present in horses and cattle. Agents have 
been sent to Mexico, and 50,000 horses and 
cattle have been sent into Cuba. There isa 
scarcity of farm implements, which will 
soon be overcome.” 


a 


An Emphatic Touch. 


The man who lives in a flat and is often 
annoyed by the violent piano playing of his 
otherwise agreeable neighbonof the floor 
below remarked to his wife the other day: 

“ 'Drat ith downstairs would make an 
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XHIBITIONS have become the pas- 
time of nations, Starting with the 


of encouraging the manu- 
factures, the trades, the industrial and 
fine arts of a people, they tend more and 
more toward periodical taking account of 
stock, when progress or the reverse may 
be noted in this particular or that; and 
the nation is able to measure itself 
against other nations, or against its ear- 
lier records. The old, simple days of ex- 
positions are past; we now make unheard-of 
demands for the mere setting of the scene. 
No longer are we content with the commer- 
cial advantages that we hope to see accrue 
from the spending of millions; we must 
have fun, and rare inteilectual fun, from 
the way an exposition is carried out. 

The Centennial was an exposition on the 
old order of things; the World's Fair began 
the new order, with its scheme of buildings 
and its definite plan of color. Then came 
the Paris Exposition of 1900, with a more 
intricate plan, with its buildings and 
bridges that remain as part of the city’s 
ornamentation and its monumental en- 
trance, to supply the fun of the fair, the 
intellectual fillip, the joke, if you will. 

And here is the Pan-American that takes 
us one step further—its ground plan, the dis- 
position of its buildings, the placing of its 
hundreds of statues and groups, the color- 
ing of its walls and roofs and porticos 
and pergolas, all arranged on some plan, 
more or less well pondered, more or less 
successful in the carrying out, but always 
interesting and suggestive of infinite possi- 
bilities on analogous lines in the future, 

Let us take the most obvious thing that 
6trikes the visitor to the Pan-American and 
at the same time separates this Exposition 
more radically than any other feature from 
the great shows which have gone before— 
the color scheme. 

Here is an attempt to execute a task of 
extraordinary difficuity in a short space 
of time, a task for which no precedents 
exist, no rules are laid down, a task indeed 
never before set a man or a group of men. 
That fact, however, is enough to condemn 
it in many eyes, and especially in the eyes 
ef architects, whose education is mainly 
an education in precedents, who are taught 
to fear originality and worship what has 
been done for centuries. At the World's 
Fair the architects had it all their own 
way, and by dint of following safe prece- 
dents and eliminating color as far as pos- 
sible, they constructed a very beautiful 
White City, only in part arranged on a 
good plan. When it came to the Pan- 
American the idea of introducing color 
frightened them at first; but with the 
boldness of a people like ours, who do not 
care a snap for the quotation: *“* Fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread,’ it was de- 
termined in despite of the architects that 
color should be the novelty of the Pan- 
American. 

As a body, then, the architects of the 
Pan-American surrendered to the demand 
for color. But when the painter, C. Y. 
Turner, approached a given architect with 


purpose 


particular application! That was a steed of 
another hue. ‘Thence arose conflicts which 
shook the little world of the Bau-Hiitten 
to its centre and seemed about to delay the 
Pan-American for an indefinite period. But 
concessions were made on both sides, and 
the result is what we see. 


Is it a success? That depends on the 
individual and his point of view. If one 
goes to Buffalo with the idea that the 
director of color has rioted over the build- 
ings with Oriental or even Spanish-Ameri- 
can colors, one is likely to be disappointed 
—or infinitely relieved, as the case may be. 
That*task might have been carried out by 
some one possessed gf great boldness of 
mind and an exceptional feeling for color, 
a sureness of eye that rarely exists even 
among painters, and a domineering spirit 
that insisted on seeing his ideas carried 
out without regard to the architects and 
their views. But even if such a man had 
been found, would the public have admired 
the result? Is it in the American character 
to like brilliant colors? Are we as a na- 
tion educated to the point of enjoying 
them? Are we not too self-conscious and 
lacking in primitive naiveté to really let 
ourselves go in the pleasure of splendid 
colors under our splendid sky? 

The scheme is discreet, very beautiful in 
many places, rarely discordant or obtru- 
sively out of key. It should be examined 
from the south, for if one enters by the 
north there is likelihood that the Court of 
Fountains may appear dingy, owing to its 
gray walls and the faintness, of the green 
touches on restaurants and pylaea, The 
approach should be from the side of the 
park and the city. Leaving the imposing 
New York State Building on the right, and 
passing by beds of wonderful roses and 
iris and tulips to the causeway, with its 
four lofty pylons crowned with standard- 
bearers on prancing steeds, one reaches the 
proper point. Standing there on the broad 
causeway, a sort of condensed bridge, as 
long as it is broad, the main portion of the 
Pan-American lies before you, or, at any 
rate, that portion on which most ro has 
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the proposition to paint his building thus 
and so—then there was trouble! The gen- 
eral proposition might pass, but ah! the 
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this point fails to find enough green trees 
and shrubbery to offset and bind together 
the colors; but as the Summer ripens this 
defect will be lessened. The eye catches 
the dull-red roofs of the buildings along 
the Esplanade to right and left, the Liberal 
Arts and the Machinery Buildings on the 
right, the Agricultural and Electricity 
Buildings on the left. Strong colors flash 
from the entrances of most of these fronts 
on the Esplanade, some of them being treat- 
ed as if they were incrusted with brilliant 
tiles. Right in front, beyond a series of 
fountains, rises the centrepiece of the com- 
position, the Electric Tower, designed by 
Galen Howard, mainly of an ivory white, 
with a gilded statue by Herbert Adams on 
the apex of its double lantern, representing 
in a winged female figure poised on one 
foot the Goddess of Light. 

The scene is best enjoyed on a clear gray 
day of cloud, for brilliant sunlight is apt to 
make the colors weak. Then the fine tores 
of green and gold on the Electric Tower 
can be recognized even at the distance of 
the pylons; and the fountains show mauve, 
and the red of the roofs, which is not al- 
ways happy in tone, settles down, and col- 
vrs unperceived in the dazzle of the sun- 
light start out to greet one. Impressive 
enough when the sun shines and the heavy 
cornices on the curving pergolas throw 
firm shadows, and the fountains are bril- 
liant with little rainbows, and each statue 
gets the benefit of sharp contrast in light 
and shade, yet is the sight far more win- 
ning when the sun is low or gently ob- 
scured, It is a picture painted on a Titanic 
scale and suffers from the problems of a 
picture, such as the advisability of having 
put this color in that place with as much 
strength as it has, or whether yonder tones 
should not have been applied with double 
their present force. Standing there, it is 
well to consider the boldness of the attempt 
made at the Pan-American. 
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Granted that modets were made of all the 
buildings, and these models were colored 
and set up in a studio ever so large, it is 
easy to perceive that such a guide is feeble 
when it comes to actual buildings, some of 
them 500 feet long and others even larger. 
Distance alone introduces complications, 
Tben there is the change wrought in colors, 
as they seem in the studio, when submitted 
to the broad, open sky and seen by sunlight 
and shadow. What a demand to make of a 
painter of mural pictures—that he should 
sit half a mile off and paint the roofs and 
walls and towers and porticoes of a city 
which has sprung up near a public park, 
and paint it before the trees and shrubs 
and flowers are there, before some of the 
buildings are free of scaffolds, and, indeed, 
while the earth and the roofs are covered 
with snow! 

Let us consider a moment the complica- 
tion that this white fall of snow must have 
introduced from time to time, even down 
to the middle of April. The white sheet ab- 
solutely upsets all tne harmonies and 
makes of the colors mere chaos. If it were 
a Winter exhibition, with snow permanent, 
then the color scheme could be easily ar- 
ranged; but to paint the building allow- 
ing for the absence ot snow all the time 
was no child's play. 

But this is what we call having fun with 
modern exhibitions, Some people do not 
care for the color scheme at the Pan- 
American; others admire it. But all must 
acknowledge that it is the “ nail’’ on which 
the exhibition hangs, the key of the situa- 
tion, the feature whereby it differs most 
from all that have gone before it. In one 
sense, it is impossible to expect perfect 
success in such a task of Hercules, in an- 
other even a half-success is of great im- 
portance, because it firmly sets a stand- 
ard, behind which no exposition hereafter 
shall dare to fall. In the matter of paint- 
ing, the Pan-American is an epoch maker. 
It fixes the date 1901 as that when the 
painters of America succeeded in establish- 
ing their right to be heard in architecture, 
whether welcomed by the architects or not. 
Hereafter they must be reckoned with in 
the erection of tempvrary buildings for 
exposition purposes. Now the problems 
that such attempts as this at the Pan- 
American are working out are problems of 
the greatest magnitude, because their solu- 
tion will profoundly affect city architecture 
in the United States during the coming 
century. Thus the artist and art critic may 
have “lots of fun" in struggling with and 
estimating the difficulties that lie before a 
director of color; but the fun does not 
make the result one whit less far-reaching, 
lor the sequel a bit less serious. That we 
know from the sequel of our Centennial and 
our World's Fair, 

India and Japan are almost the only 
countries where color in architecture (to 
use the word color in its ordinary, every- 
day sense) can be studied on a large scale. 
In China there have been too many wars 
and popular tumults, too many mighty 
cities have been utterly destroyed or al- 
eee, er eee Even in India one 
has to supply thro 








painted sculptures are being dug up, and 
the colors of their architecture are being 
learned from ancient wall paintings. And 
yet painting as painting has never been 
pushed so far since the world began as it 
is to-day. But it remains timidly in the 
bonds of the picture frame, clinging in 
oils to a canvas, when it should launch out, 
and, making use of all vehicles and any 
materials that suit the purpose to be 
achieved, assert itself as one of the Muses 
who are meant to add to the beauty of the 
modern world 

It might be wearisome to review the 
buildings at the Pan-American one by one 
in relation to their coloring, but some 
should be mentioned. The Bazaar, designed 


by W. W. Bosworth of New York, is an ex- 
ample of the effectiveness of very little 
color. It is French baroque in style, treat- 


ed simply. Its odd open-work domelets at 
the four corners, its capricious window 
frames, the jolly little Cupids above the 
eaves near the domes, and the tone of green 
on the windows and domes give it a dainty, 
joyous look. The little Mission Building, 
by George Cary of Buffalo, is another and 
yet more subdued bit of coloring. The 
architect has given it exactly the look of 
an ancient Spanish monastery. In the 
courtyard grass is growing between the 
bricks; parrokeets and cockatoos are 
perched about the fountain. As this is a 
reproduction of a historic ‘‘ mission,"’ brill- 
iant color would be out of place, but the 
rich, subdued tones are all there. Oddly 
enough, this delightful building contains 
three strangely assorted exhibits. The 
chapel has a marble altar and a stained- 
glass window twice premiated last year at 
Paris; an organ on which recitals are given 
twice a day, and further windows in 
stained glass, all the exhibit of J. & R. 
Lamb of New York; the main building has 
fine wallpapers made by the firm of George 
kK. Birge of Buffalo, and the annex has 
agricultural machines that do not lack a 
certain beauty of their own. Expositions 
abound in such surprises. The pretty, al- 
most coquettish Bazaar, on the other hand, 
contains rubbish from twenty different na- 
tions, for which the crowds have an appe- 
tite apparently inexhaustible, 

The best place to see the color of the 
Pan-American is just north of the band 
stands on the Esplanade, and the best time 
is after sunset, when the crowds gather to 
see the electric lighting begin. As Sousa's 
Band starts ‘‘ Nearer, My God to Thee,” 
a faint red glow as of clusters of fireflies 
appears in the tops of the bronze lamp- 
posts that line the Esplanade. The finer 
tones of the coloring on the Electric Tower 
are then seen to their utmost. The panels 
of blue-green that simulate the color 
of Erie's flood as it careens over the falls 
at Niagara, the ivory of the larger spaces, 
the gold of capitals, pinnacles, stars, fin- 
ials, and crowning statue, the darker green 
of lamps and urns and potted trees, appear 
with uncommon distinctness just before 
the illumination comes. Different jets and 
veils of water ascending from the fount- 
ains and the big cascade descending from 
the niche at the bottom of the Tower and 
falling from step to step over the greenish 
water terraces take on peculiar tints of 
lilac and green and blue. Then all disap- 
pear in the growing flood of electric light. 
Each building slowly glows into lines of 
light across and lines of light descending, 
until the Tower and all the structures far 
and near have suffered a seachange and 
appear in another aspect entirely, an un- 
earthly aspect, such as the tellers of fairy 
stories may have imagined as the appear- 
ance of palaces below the ocean or deep in 
the recesses of the earth, or on Mars—but 
such as no human eyes have ever seen be- 
fore. For this is the Century of Electrici- 
ty, and the Pan-American is its prophet. 

CHARLES pe KAY, 


Artists and Their Work. 


A teeth a season of painting, 








illus- 
trating, and teaching at *he New 
York School of Art, F. Louis Mora 
leaves for the country to continue some 
serious work in a different atmosphere. 
Mr. Mora has made several paintings this 
season, mostly genre subjects, two of which 
are now on view at Buffalo. His work 
has mainly consisted of illustration, a great 
deal of which has been published in New 
York magazines. The most important @f 
these are the picture for Woodrow Wilson's 
“Colonies and Nation,” and for a New 
England story by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
In the latter, Mr. Mora says he took great 
interest, as much of his time has been 
spent among such scenes and charactcrs 
as Mr. Aldrich has portrayed. 
aa 
Albert Insley is at work on a number 
of commissions, all landscapes. A feature 
of Mr. Insley’s painting is the fact that 
his work has been done for four or five 
years past with the palette knife almost 
exclusively. Mr. Insley is decorating his 
house in Rockland County, N. Y., where 
he will soon take up his abode for the 


Summer, 
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Charles A. Lopez has partially completed 
the work on his ‘Negro Group” for the 
Charleston, 8, C., Exposition, which opens 
in December. This group is one of five 
which will be used on the “' Negro Build- 
In the studio is an unfinished 













a portrait of Mr. Tilton. Some other recent 
work includes the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph T. Moore. Mr. Moore was formerly 
the President of the Park Bank. He is 
now at work on the portrait of Mr. Frank 
W. Chambers, the senior partner of the 
firm of Rogers, Peet & Co. Among ideal 
subjects dealt with is a decoration, “ Mu- 
sic,” consisting of an arrangement of a 
girl with a guitar. Another, for which nu- 
merous studies have been made, is on a 
classic theme, ‘‘The Departure for Sala- 
mis."" A companion canvas to this repre- 
sents “The Return.” Mr. Bancroft will 
take up his quarters in the Holbein in the 
Fall, where a private exhibition of his 
Summer’s work will be given. 
ee 

Seymour J. Guy, N. A., still has his paint- 
ing which won him a mention at the Paris 
Exposition. It is one of an old man dozing 
in an easy chair, in the full glow of a lamp 
which stands on a table at his side. Book 
and pipe are on the table, laid aside for a 
few minutes’ reverie, and at the old man's 
feet Les his dog. Mr. Guy has never given 
this painting a title. 
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W. Granville Smith is laying out the com- 
positions for a number of outing sketches, 
the motives for which have been suggested 
by his fishing and sketching trips near Bell- 
port. Among his studies are bits of sea- 
shore or woods. One of a wreck and sand 
dunes and another of men making hay he 
intends to carry out in paintings. The un- 
finished painting of ‘‘The Mother and 
Child,” which Mr. Smith is working on are 
portraits of his wife and his own child. 

—-—~O— - 

Herman Fuechsel is painting a landscape, 
the studies of which were made in Boulder 
Cafion, in the Rocky Mountains. He is also 
working up‘a sketch of a moonlight effect 
seen at Belmar, N. J. 

—e— 

J. Allen St. John, who is a co-worker with 
Mr. Mora at the New York School of Art, 
is painting a portrait of Miss Helen Pitkin, 
the author of “ Passing of Caezare,’’ and 
also that of the aunt of ‘Miss Pitkin, Mrs. 
Dr. Pitkin. This is a small canvas, while 
the portrait of Miss Pitkin is life size and 
shown full length. Mr. St. John recently 
painted the portrait of Mr. Charles M. Jar- 
vis, the Vice President of ‘the American 
Bridge Company. Mrs. St. John has also 
a number of dog studies, some of which 
were exhibited here this Winter. 

—o—. 

Alfred Houghton Clark is best known by 
his delicately colored chalk drawings; he 
has recently painted the portrait of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. In chalk is a portrait of 
Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac. Between 
the acts of “ L'Aiglon"’ M. Coquelin posed 
for Mr. Clark in the costume of the grave- 
digger and also as Flambeau, the Grena- 
dier. M. Coquelin was so pleased with the 
results that, in his English, he ‘“ command- 
ed’"’ Mr. Clark to make the portrait of the 
daughter of his friend, Mr. Maurice Grau, 
Two sketches in each costume were made, 
and Mr. Clark still retains one of each 
bearing the autograph of the famous 
French actor. A series of portraits of au- 
thors was made for The Outlook, consisting 
of Mark Twain, W. D. Howells, E. C. Sted- 
man, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and Edward Everett Hale. 

— o— — 

The extension of the decorations for the 
Blue Room in the Manhattan Hotel by 
Charles M. Shean will be put in place this 
week. 





A GIFT FOR MRS. KIPLING. 


T speaks well for the quality of work 
done, not only in New York, but in 
America, and is a hint to the many 

people who hurry abroad when they are 
locking for anything particularly fine. Mrs, 
Doubleday, the wife of the New York pub- 
lisher, not long since wished to make Mrs. 
Rudyard Kipling a present. It was to be 
something in the nature of embroidery, and 
it must be unique and original. It would 
be seen abroad in the critical Whistler and 
Burne-Jones circles, and it must be some- 
thing not only above reproach, but it must 
have qualities of beauty and originality 
which would excite admiration from artists. 
She searched everywhere in New York and 
in other parts of this country, but found 
nothing which answered in any way the 
work she had in mind. 

So she went abroad and’ made a diligent 
search there, even visiting the South Ken- 
sington schools, but with no bettter result, 
She had begun to think that only an Alad- 
din's lamp would bring her the required ar- 
ticle, when the name was given her of a 
New York woman who makes wonderful 
embroideries, In a piece of her work she 
found something that exactly suited her. 
It was a table centrepiece done in some- 
thing of a rococo design in green and white, 
and was an original creation of the artist. 
She had offered it for sale at one of the 
New York commercial houses, but not gete 
ting the price she considered it worth, was 
thinking of presenting it to the Metropoli- 
tan Art Museum as a specimen of Ameri- 
can embroidery, when Mrs. Doubleday 
made her appearance and took possession 
of it without delay. 


Easily Defined. 
Inquiring Youth—Pa, what Isa discrim- 
inating and differential duty? 
Pa—A discriminating and — differential 
Sats, ma ton: Se, Cenk, Inet 0 Se 
impels your mother to call me “ 





































































































HE land full of frogs and the sky full 
T of larks, that is Litwanta, in the east- 

ernmost part of Prussia, a vast flat 
land of pastures and arable slopes descend- 
ing to ponds or the banks of rivers, iso- 
lated wedges of pine woods and lonely little 
railway stations where horse meat is served 
under the disguise of boiled beef, where 
there are embankments raised to the proper 
height by the siding for the quicker de- 
trainment of cavalry and artillery in case 
of a war with Russia, and where the talk 
in the waiting room is half about horses 
and half about geese. 

Horse breeding has always been a favor- 
fte ocrupation of the people of this land, 
perhaps in virtue of the strong Tatar In- 
fusions in the population to the eastward 
from time to time; but it remained for a 
later period to bring it to its full bloom 
wien the army of the German Empire 
needed special stud farms to supply its 
mounted officers. The horses at Trakeh- 
nen and Jurgaitschen are considered the 
best of all for the requirements of eavalry, 
although it may be doubted whether the 
qualities that recommend them for pur- 
poses of parade and European war would 
fit them for guerrilla operations on the 
veldt or a raid on Indians in the American 
Southwest. Naturally there are many 
words for horse in the old tongue of the 
Lituanians—arklys, judis, kumélé, and so 
forth, just as we have horse, mare, 
steed, nag, &c. Beris means a 
brown horse. The Germans have a similar 
wealth of words for the beast in his various 
forms—Rappen, Ross, Gaul, Hengst, Stute, 
Fiillen, &c., besides the general word 
Pferd, which is the same in its origin as 
eur word palfrey, originally a ‘ by " or led 
horse. For the gray horse the Germans 
have Schimmel, which recalls Lituanian 
ku'nélé, specifically the word for mare. 

The horse appears often in the songs and 
fairy stories of the Lituanlans, but not so 
constantly as in the chants of Tatars, Ui- 
gurs, or even the Russian peasantry. The 
more pious Lituanians disapprove of their 
songs in the vernacular as savoring of fri- 
volity, if not ungodliness, so that it was 
well certain German pastors and philolo- 
gists have performed for Lituanian folk- 
sones and tales the service rendered the 
Finns by Lénnroth. He collected the bal- 
lads arranged in epical sequence as the 
Kalevala and saved one of the most im- 
portant literary monuments from oblivion. 
The national songs of Esthonia were col- 
lected in the Kalevipoeg, which forms an- 
other treasury of myth and folk-manners 
for the comparative folk-lorist. No one 
has welded Lituania’s songs together in 
just that way, but Schleicher (1821-68) and 
Dr. Sauerwein, Pastor Kurschat of Kénigs- 
berg, Profs. Nesselmann and Bezzenberger 
of Kinigsberg, Messrs. Karl Brugman and 
A. Leskien have written dictionaries or pub- 
lished prose and verse in Lituanian directly 
mouths of the people. 


stallion, 


from the 

The young learn the songs from their 
nurses and keep up the tradition by singing 
among themselves, especially at weddings, 
where a special form of oratory is in re- 
quest, spouted by the messenger whose of- 
fice it is to invite people to the ceremony. 
This important person is called Kveslys; he 
alwavs rides, and rides in great state. In 
his hand he bears the marriage baton 
wreathed in colored ribbons, or he places it 
for safety in the kvetka, a pouch made of 
badger skin. The baton carries the rings 
of the bride and groom and the bridal 
wreath (vainikas) of the bride. While he 
declaims his piece before the admiring 
group at each farm he holds the kvetka be- 
fore him, and at the close hands it to any 
unmarried woman, who is expected to adda 
ribbon to it, and perhaps give him some 
small present. The elder members offer 
him brandy or beer, and if well-to-do give 
him money. The speakers of Lituanian are 
now comparatively few. It is a more com- 
plicated language In some respects than 
Greek, and German is as much simpler and 
easier than Lituanian as English is simpler 
and easier than German. 

Littauen, or Lituania as we should write 
the name, (for the language has no “th” 
sound and spurns even the “h,’’ turning it 
regularly into ‘*s,"") is a country as con- 
servative as Finland. On this side of the 
River Memel the people are Protestant, on 
the Russian side they are Catholic; but each 
sticks to its own religion and the common 
tongue with great pertinacity, and doubt- 
less the Russian Lituanian is as doglike in 
his devotion to “Little Father" at St. 
Petersburg as his Prussian cousin is to 
the Hohenzollern at Berlin. They are a 
peculiar people, the Lituanians, not alone 
in their ancient language and religion, but 
in their views of things, their persons, and 
their characters as a race. 


Long faces, long bodies, long arms, and 
especially long legs, which may be nature's 
way of adapting a race to marshes and tall 
grass, give the average knot of Lituanians 
a grave aspect. Certainly no one will accuse 
them of frivolity. One reason for their 
secular detestation of Germans, ever since 
the Teutonic Order robbed them of their 
land on plea of converting them to Chris- 
tianity and turned them from pagans into 
severe religionists, was the fatal tendency 


foal, | 


ora frivolous. They call a German 
“ wokiétis,"’ as if to say a person who in- 
@uilges in “ wogimas,” or thievery, possi- 
bly because he first appeared on their hori- 
zons with a fixed idea that tuum was 
meum. But the Prussian King is not a 
German in their eyes, he is a Lituanian, 
or a Cassube, or a Pommeranian, or a 
Wend. He can do no wrong. They feel very 
near the King, speak of him as a person 
who is thinking a good deal about them, 
and are never so happy as when writing 
him private letters or sending htm petitions 
and round-robins. Sometimes their ex- 
pressions sound quaint enough in their Ger- 
man dress. Thus the Lituantans of Tilsit 
wrote to the Kine asking that a favorite 
pastor should be kept at their church, and, 
although the King of Prussia is their spir- 
{ itual as well as their secular lord, being 
j called at times the Protestant Pope by heat- 
ed controversialists, these good people 
wrote to him: “If his Majesty will grant 
this wish of the Littauers of Tilsit, they 
will love His Most High Self as heartily as 
; one loves a nightingale.” Sometimes this 
bluntmess gets them into trouble and leads 
to lése majesté and the jail, as that Litu- 
anian found who was horrified to discover 
Juggiers and rope dancers setting up their 


traps in the market place close to the house | 


of God. He complained of this sacrilege 
to the Common Council, and to the Mayor, 
but all in vain. Learning that there were 


no laws against ropedancers he burst out: | 


makes laws which 


erected 


| ** Well, if the King 
permit a gallows to be near a 
church, he must be either a liar or a fool,” 
that is to say, a liar if he knows better and 
plays a part, a fool if he does not know 
it is wrong. 


Piety is meat and drink to the Lituanians, 
and they do not always want the profes- 
sional near, when they indulge in their de- 
votions. 

They meet together In a Quakerlike way 
without their pastor In order to sing hymns 
and pray and discourse. These meetings 
are called surinkimai, and the people who 
frequent such prayer meetings without the 
benefit of clergy are termed Maldininki- 
mai, And, though the German language 
becomes more and more the rule, these 
prayer meetings are still held in Lituanian. 
There is something of the Roundhead of 
Cromwell's time in the Lituanian’s earnest- 
ness and godliness, something of the Scotch 
Cameronian, The tendency to religion may 
well be inherited from pagan ancestors no: 
so Many centuries ago, for if we judge of 
the attention of a race to higher things by 
the number of gods which it worships, we 
shall have to give the old Lituanians the 
palm for variety in gods and goddesses. 


There is Aushra, a dawn goddess who 
drives away Naktinyezia, the spectre of 
the night, and all the devils however called 

Befas, Cziartas, Welinas, Laume—as also 
the ghosts or apparitions of the night 
specifically, called Aitwaras and Slozintoja 

and the general tribe of fiends and evil- 
workers, Deiwe, Pabludnycsia, Metra, Ne- 
buitis, and their kindred who work their 
wiles everywhere. Then there are the 
bearded dwarfs under the ground, the Kau- 
kas and Barzdukas. The old Lituanians 
had their Belwonas, or idols, of course, 
which are now destroyed. Like the pagan 
Saxons and the pagan Irish, they rever- 
enced as idols great stones, either natural 
drift boulders or rude artificial pillars. One 
that lay between Tilsit and Ragnit on a 
hill retained its hold on the superstitions of 
the people, because it was observed that 
those who passed it left little tokens of re- 
spect, a rag or a bit of food, just as the 
bushes about a “ holy well” in Ireland tes- 
tify to the old worship of water spirits by 
the rags attached to their branches, al- 
though the former worship is now ex- 
plained as a use of the well water to cure 
diseases of the skin and eyes. The holy 
stone on Mount Rombinus fell a victim 
some time ago to the fury of the icono- 
clast; it was blown up by zealous Chris- 
tians, who would not tolerate even that 
concession to the ancient worship of nature. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the Litua- 
nians, because they feared these devils and 
tried to placate them, knew nothing of 
loftier gods. They shared Percunas, the 
god of thunder, with the old Slav Prussians; 
they believed in Pikulas, the god of hell, 
which was not so fiery an abode as Dante 
described; they had Deiwaite, the goddess 
of rain, and at least two wind gods—Bang- 
putys, “ wave-bluwer,”. and Ziempatys, 
* Winter-man.” Then there is Kaukerius, 
the mountain god, and Jagaubis, the fire 
god; Drebkulys, the deity of earthquake, 
and Magila and Giltine, goddesses of death. 
They had a goddess of color, called Mela- 
tele, to whom they sacrificed when they 
put the cloth in the pots to dye, and Kruke 
seems to have been invoked to protect 
swine from disease. They had a grain 
goddess, Jawine, and a god of house and 
barn, called Razumakas. They had a for- 
est god, Giryftis, and a god of cattlemen 
and shepherds, under the obsolete term of 
Jaucziu-Baubis, which appears to mean 
the Ox-Bellower, Among the small fry of 
their mythology there is a hint of 
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] found in a bog in the eighteenth century, 
but now gone the way of gold, dog-headed 
fiends that recall remotely the jackal- 

| headed Arubis of the Nile. Unfortunately, 
no pastor of the Middle Ages has bccn 
found who turned the pagan songs in henor 
of these gods Into Latin. Doubtless there 
were songs of peace as well as songs of 
war, ballads of the victories of Lituarnians 
and Poles over the Teutonic Order and 
their ambitions friends and guests from 
Western Europe, and pastorals on the long- 
forgotten goddess of gardens, Bibcziu 
Bobélis. A term for a chum or intimate 
friend is Bicgiulis, or bee guardian, as if 
it meant a friend so close that he or she 
could handle the beehives on the farm. 


Daina is the term for the foilk-song of the 
lituanians and pasaka the fable or fairy 
tale In prose. The former are lyrics which 
often have the mournful tone common to 
Russian songs of the people. Although 
IAtuanian is a very different language from 
the Slav tongues that surround it and 
seems nearer Greek than Russian or Pol- 
ish, yet it is full of words taken up from 
Polish and German. There are old words 
in Lituanian that recall other languages, 
such as wyras, man, that recalls Latin vir: 
snakas, snail, like German Schnecke; puizé, 
kitten, like our “ pussy "; awis, sheep, like 
Latin ovis; wapsa, wasp, which is the 
vulgar or cockney way of pronouncing 
“wasp in England; and wabalas, beetle, 
which recalls weevil. A term for butterfly 
is drugys, which also means fever and 
reminds one of a Germen term “ fever- 
bird,’ and the belief among the old Irish 
that the butterfly represented the souls of 
the departed. An amusing compound word 
for the cat is uzpelé, meaning “after the 
mouse.” Ungurys, eel, suggests Latin 
anguis, and angis, adder, still more so. In 
Lituanian the older form of the name of 
Finland is preserved; for a Finn is called 
Pinas, 

The fairy tales have for the most part 
analogues in Russian, Polish, and German 
folk-lore, as well as the Arabian Nights. 
A novel one is the story of the enchanted 
castle which hes deep underground. The 
castle of Bluebeard, but not the one we 
know of who had the gory chamber, Is 
near the palace of a King who has a little 
daughter twelve years old. Bluebeard 
comes tu the King and begs that his daugh- 
ter shall come over and stay the night in 
his castle so that he and his may escape 
the spell of witchcraft that keeps them 
deep in the earth. The King and his daugh- 
ter consent. Mr. and Mrs. Bluebeard treat 

| the child well, and beg her not to speak, 
whatever she hears, and if she will hold 
out for three nights they will be free of the 


curse, 





The first night she hears some one rat- 
tling chains and groaning; he enters, takes 
off the chains and lies down. When the 
cock crows he gets up, picks up his chains, 
and departs. The child is homesick and 
begs to see her parents, and the Bluebeards 
agree, but tell her she must not bring back 

| with her anything, not even if her mother 
insists. The second night passes. But on 
the third the child has brought material for 
striking a light with her, because her moth- 
er has urged her. The castle has risen 
each night nearer the surface. The third 
night the little Princess has forgotten and 
strikes a light; when she sees a man who 
starts up, seizes his chains, and disappears 
howling and storming. The castle remains 
dark and deserted; for a year the Princess 
wanders about in the dark. At last she 
overhears a conversation; in the kitchen 
is an old woman; if she kills the old woman 
and puts out the fire on the hearth, she 
will be saved. She finds the old woman, 
gets her to sleep, and kills her, when the 
castle rises to the upper air. The enchant- 
ed Prmce rushes in and brings the Princess 
to his parents. The Princess weeps and 

| says she must go to her father and mother, 
but is told that no one can reach that coun- 
try, not even a bird. So she resigns her- 
self to her fate, marries the Prince, and 
lives happy ever afterward, 

This is a story of the pagan Hades with 
suggestions of the tales of Psyche and 
Persephone, but in a novel guise; it seems 
to be a symbolical account of the rise 
of plants in Spring to the upper air, 
The old woman is the witch who prevents 
the growth of the plant; when she is 
killed, Winter is gone and the plant rises 
to the sunlight. 


If the Prussian Government is harsh with 
their Polish subjects, doing what they can 
to suppress their language and discourage 
their feeling of nationality, they act direct- 
ly otherwise toward the Lituanians. In- 
terpreters are in all the courts, services in 
LAtuanian are held every Sunday in the 
churches, and the language has been 
studied with the utmost care by Germans. 
The reason is plain. Poles are irreconcila- 
ble. Moreover, when Napoleon was waging 
war with Austria and Russia and Prussia 
the Poles thought the day of reckoning 
had come for the powers that had torn 
their land into three parts. The Lituan- 
lans, on the other hand, showed the un- 
fortunate King and Queen of Prussia such 
love and devotion that the Hohenzollerns 
have never forgotten it. The Poles are 
potential rebels, the Lituanians the most 
loyal of the Joyal. 

HENRY ECKFORD. 
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Bound to Make a Sale. 


Book Agent—Here, Sir, is a brand new 
edition of a dictionary which is being— 

Vietim--I don’t want any dictionary. 

Book Agent—But your children, Sir, they 
surely should have one. : 
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BRIGHT American woman who fs at 
present sojourning in Vienna, where 
her husband, an American physician, 

is pursuing a special line of scientific re- 
search, has written a letter to a friend in 
this city giving their first experiences 
there. She says, among other things: . 

“I was greatly disappointed with Vienna 
the afternoon we drove up from the sta- 
tion, and further investigation has not 
caused me to alter my first impressions, 
We had been told so enthusiastically that 
we should be infatuated with Vienna that 
we may have overestimated the tewn. As a 
matter of fact, we Nked Munich much bet- 
ter. 

“There is a great park here similar to 
the Bois de Boulogne, in Paris, and realty 
quite its equal, but it is a long way out, 
and the street-car service is execrable, so 
we do not go to the Prater, as it is called, 
as often as we should like to. It resem- 
bles the Bois in more respects than in the 
great woods and other natural beauties. 
There are many pretty looking little villas 
back in the trees, as there are in Paris. 

“In one other respect we have not been 
disappointed. The prices, we find, here for 
living and all else are absurdly high. Ap- 
parently it costs fully a third more to live 
in Vienna than in any part of Germany. 
Why no one seems able to explain. It may 
be due in a measure to the small army of 
American students who are here contin- 
uously. 

“We thought the tipping system was 
rather cleverly done in London and Parts. 
My dear friend, congratulate yourself that 
you escaped Vienna. Here it is carried so 
far that even the car conductors are tipped. 
They look for it from every one, not only 
from Americans. Indeed, I see poor Aus- 
trians doing it, who cause you to wonder 
how they had the original carfare, least of 
all the tip. 

“Then there is another Viennese custom, 
brought from the Dark Ages surely, which 
requires the paying of 20 heller (about 5 
cents) to secure admission to your own 
house after 10 o'clock at night. If you are 
calling on a friend after that hour you 
also pay 20 heller to be let out of the house. 
There is but one way out of it. By paying 
3 gulden a month ($1.20) you are allowed to 
carry a night key and let yourself in. AH 
this is by law, mind you, and you can be 
prosecuted at once if you try any Ameri- 
can kicking. 

‘Another pleasing little variety they of- 
fer here is in the purchase of theatre 
tickets. If you buy them in advance of 
the performance you are charged an extra 
sum for the privilege. American managers 
are only too glad to sell the house in ad- 
vance—not so in this country. You pay 
for your reserved seat and you pay for re- 
serving it. 

“At the restaurants there is another pe- 
culiar proposition, but it seems out of 
keeping with the business streak that runs 
through all else in this city. Apparently no 
account ig kept of what you have ordered, 
but when you are through with your lunch- 
eon, the waiter comes with pencil and paper 
and asks you what you have had. He 
asks how many beers, how many other 
articles, and how many biscuits or pretzels 
you have taken from the plate. 


“The tram cars are small and dingy, 
and, like everything else, are controlled 
by the Government. If you infringe upon 
the law, however slightly, you find the 
good right hand of Franz Joseph clutching 
you by the neck. As an instance, the win- 
dows of the cars can only be opened on 
one side; there is a law to that effect, as 
the Austrians regard a draught even in 
midsummer as something deadly. The pas- 
senger must also see to it that his fare 
is paid; the duty is not on the conductor at 
all. Should he happen to pass you by, you 
must keep youreye upon him, as the Gov- 
ernment Inspector is liable to jump on the 
ear at any moment, and if you have no 
ticket showing that you have paid, you are 
arrested then and there. Another thing, 
you are allowed to jump off and on a horse 
car, but if you do the same thing in the 
case of an electric car you are arrested. 
“ Like everything else, the water system 
is under Government control. If a family 
uses too much, consequerices follow. In 
our pension the bathtub was removed by 
order of the Emperor because of our being 
too profligate with the water. Our land- 
lady offered to pay extra, but no money 
consideration would avail. The tub was 
taken away. Perhaps some neighboring 
public bathhouse tipped the imperial Franz 
in order to get the trade of the pension.”’ 


Romance and Finance. 


The wedding of Edward Russell Thomas, 
President of the Seventh National Bank, 
which closed its doors on last Thursday 
morning, recalls a coincidence. On May 24 
of last year‘ the banking and brokerage 
firm of Price, McCormick & Co. failed, 
with liabilities of $13,000,000, and two days 
later Theodore H. Price, the head of the 
firm, was married very quietly, tie elabo- 
rate plans for the event having been dis- 
carded by reason of the failure, just as now 
Mr. Thomas was married quictly in tuwn 
yesterday, although the ceremony had been 
planned to take place in Louisville, the 
home of the bride. 


Again, on May 9 of this year, the day of 
the Northern Pacific “corner”’ and the 
general panic, John T. Lee, a Consolidated 
Exchange broker, went under, the assign- 
ment being made by his manager under a 
power of attorney. Mr. Lee had been mar- 
ried three weeks previously, and was tm 
Europe on his honeymoon trip when the 
crash came. ‘ 

_So much for romance and finance. 
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The Australian 
Commonwealth Con- 
vention, as finally 
amended, while it 
did not provide for an Imperial Court of 
Appeal in the accepted sense of the term, 
did concede a possible colonial representa- 
tion in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. This was, of course, an 
advantage which Canada did not have, and 
it was expected that when granted to 
her it would be gratefully received. 

The Canadian Minister of Justice, David 
Mills, is now in England to participate in 
the inter-imperial-colonial conference upon 
the question of colonial appeals to the Privy 
Council. In the meantime, from French- 
Canadian lawyers and journalists, comes 
a series of declarations in opposition to 
any change in the present system. The 
French Canadians regard Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposal as a step toward imperial- 


British Imperial 
Court 
of Appeal, 


ism, and see in it a menace to what they 
consider their constitutional rights. It is 
also alleged that Mr. Chamberlain might 


find refuge behind a Canadian representa- 
tive to the Judicial Committee for an un- 
due use of the imperial veto power 
French Canadians further say that one has 
only to recall the events which led to the 
creation of the United States to realize 
what Mr. Chamberlain's scheme would re- 
sult in. 

According to the old system appeal in 
commercial and constitutional lawsuits was 
made to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council wherein no colony was rep- 
resented. The fact that under the new sys- 
tem the Legislature of a province can pro- 
hibit all appeals to England is further 
looked upon by the French Canadians as 
another danger which threatens their pres- 
ent status, 


oe — 
Truce in It may be recalled that a 
the Finnish little over a month ago the 
Conflict. progress of Russification of 
Finland was brought to an 
abrupt hait through the refusal of the 


Council of the Russian Empire to sanction 
the promulgation of the Finnish Army Re- 
organization bill. According to the terms 
of this measure, Finnish conscripts were 
to be mixed with Russian levies and dis- 
tributed over the Empire, while the Grand 
Duchy itself was to be garrisoned by regu- 
lar Russian troops. M. de Witte, the Min- 
ister of Finance, spoke strongly against the 
measure, declaring that the expense of its 
enforcement woyjd be more than the Gov- 
ernment could conveniently sustain. There- 
upon, many of the members of the Council 
withdrew their approval of the bill, for it 
was considered that the remarks of M. de 
Witte had been inspired by the Czar him- 
self, who sought this means to intimate his 
disapproval of the extent to which the Rus- 
sification of the Grand Duchy had been 
carried. 

According to recent advices from St. 
Petersburg, the Council has finally agreed 
upon a substitute measure, which, it is be- 
lieved in political circles, establishes the 
limit, for some time to come, of Ryssian 
imperial reforms in Finland. Now, instead 
of the Finnish Army being fused with that 
of the rest of the Russian Empire, the 
Council has decided that it shall continue 
to be quartered in Finnish territory, and 
shall be maintained, as heretofore, at the 
expense of the Grand Duchy, which will 
have to supply an annual contingent of 
4,000 conscripts. These will serve in what 
will be essentially a Finnish Army. 

a —o—~ ’ 

Although the Pouzet affair 
in Morocco has been settled, 
as were similar cases of Ger- 
many and the United States against that 
African empire, by apologies and the 
payment of indemnity, the reactionary 
European press see in the transaction sim- 
ply a French entering wedge which may, 
at the next contingency, be employed by the 
French Army, which is still manoeuvring 
in the Algerian-Moroccan hinterland. The 
Sultan of Morocco has, in the meantime, 
dispatched two missions of inquiry to Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Russia, 

Le Temps of Paris, while disclaiming 
that the Pouzet affair had any connecting 
link with the international dispute in re- 
gard to the hinterland, declares: 

“It may be said that our privileged situa- 
tion in Morocco is founded both on geogra- 
phy and history, since our possessions now 
completely surround that country. There 
are, besides, the immense sacrifices which 
we have made in North Africa during the 
last ten years. A portion of the National 
patrimony now exists there. No party in 
power could neglect it. Should this be a 
reason for wresting the defense of it from 
our miserable internal quarrels? ”’ 

Le Figaro, with more insinuation, pub- 
shes the following semi-official note: 

“The foreign press, notably the English 
press, affects to believe that, owing to 


France and 
Morocco, 


“France, a Franco-Moorish question is im- 


minent. We can affirm that the Govern- 
ment, satisfied as it is with the carrying 
out of the reparation due by the Sultan for 
the murder of M. Pouzet, has no other 
policy in Morocco than the maintenance of 
the status quo. Military precautions have 
been taken all along the Morocco frontier 
to prevent incursions of the tribes not 
@bedient to the Sultan and to secure respect 
for our territory,. which envelops the em- 







“incident is closed,” it is the general belief 
in Continental diplomatic circles that the 
Sultan, having pledged himself to France, 
is now seeking some way out by informing 
other interested powers of the exact terms 
of his agreement, which means nothing less 
than that he has accepted the protection of 
France against any revolt which may fol- 
low the publication of his tacit consent to 
France to occupy the hinterland and fortify 
his frontier. 


OS — 


Savings Banks The annual report on 


of Paris, savings banks for Paris 
for 1900 has just been 
published. It shows that at the end of 


that year the number of deposits was ¥0,- 
316,000, the amount of deposits being 4,336,- 
000,000f, In 1882 there were 4,645,000 de- 
positors, with deposits amounting to 1,802,- 
000,000f,, and the increase has since been 
uninterrupted. In 1882 123 Frenchmen out 
of every 1,000 were despositors. The pro- 
portion is now 267 per 1,000. Of the 
positors, 28 per cent. are minors, 16 per 
cent. artisans, 15 per cent. owners of land 
or persons without a profession, 11 per 
cent. day or agricultural laborers, and 10 
per cent. domestics. 


de- 


®- 
People’s 
Hotel 
for Milan, 


A people's hotel was recently 
inaugurated in Milan under 
the auspices of the Municipal 
Government and in the pres- 
ence of a large assembly of officials, ladies, 
and gentlemen. The hotel, although to be 
conducted along the same lines as the Mills 
Hotels in New York City, was planned in 
imitation of the Rowton Houses in London, 
The late King Humbert bestowed a large 
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French agreement of 1899 and of the Malt- 
ese language ordinance, which makes Eng- 
lish the legal and official language of Malta, 
Signor Prinetti declared that with reference 
to Anglo-Italian relations he could add 
nothing to what had been said on these 


Subjects by his predecessors, and that ‘no | 


important negotiations have taken place for 
some time past between Italy and England; 
but the relations between the two coun- 
tries authorize the conviction that, should 
oceasion arise, the ancient friendship, based 
upon sincere and equitable respect for re- 
ciprocal interests, would be found.” 

In regard to the Tripple Alliance, Signor 
Prinetti, who, when he first took the For- 
eign portfolio, was strongly against the con- 
tinuance of Italy in the alliance, declared 
that the 
the Italian people toward it had changed 
his views. He affirmed the perfect com- 
patibility of the Triple Alliance with good 
relations with France, as demonstrated by 
the Toulon fé@tes. With regard to Tripoli, 
he candidly informed the Chamber that the 
French expeditions to Wadai and Boru were 
the consequence of the Anglo-French con- 
vention; but he denied the rumors of a 
French occupation of Ghadames and Gatt, 
which form an integral part of Turkish ter- 
ritory in Tripoli. In closing, he assured the 
Deputies that, owing to Italy's alliances, 
any change in the status quo of the Medi- 
terranean would not be to the detriment of 
Italian interests. 

--—@- 


What is believed ro be the 
last Cortes under the re- 
gency has been opened Ly 
Queen Cristina in Madrid; before another 
general election, unless for some unforeseen 
reason Parliament should in the meantime 
be dissolved, the young King Alfonso NIII. 
will have reached his majority. The Span- 
ish press of all phases of politicai opinion is 


The Outlook 
in Spain. 


| now noting the sudden tranquillity that has 


sum for erecting the building, which con- | 


tains 530 bedrooms, besides dining, reading, 
and smoking rooms, bathing halls, a 
library, and large kitchens. In 1899 two 


Milanese engineers visited London, in order 
to study the Rowton Houses and the sys- 
tem on which they are managed. Besides 
this, Lord Rowton paid a visit several 
months ago to Milan and inspected the new 
edifice. Representatives of working asso- 
ciations in other towns attended the inau- 
guration, with a view of studying the sys- 
tem of organization. The Prefect, Signor 


Alfazio, represented the Government, while | 


a Duke of Aosta attended the ceremony 
in behalf of the King. The building has 
cost about 700,000 lire, ($140,000.) 

mca 


The It is understood in Berlin 
Netherlands that the German holders of 
Railway Netherlands Railway certi- 


emetic 





ficates, who were to attend | 


a general meeting of the company in Am- 
sterdam yesterday, would do so at the ex- 
press desire of the German Government, 
which, unsatisfied with the report of the 
Transvaal Concessions Commission, will 
employ all diplomatic influence in order to 
obtain fair terms of expropriation for the 
German holders of the certificates. Even 
a British offer, it is said, 
certificates at par would not be accepted 
as adequate. The view taken in financial 
circles in Berlin is that, as the shareholders 
were unable to exercise any control over 
the local management of the railway after 
the war began and were unaware of the 
acts of hostility perpetrated by the ser- 
vants of the company against the British, 
and as the Transvaalers had been regarded 
by the British Government as belligerents, 
the railway should be considered as private 
property. 

This view is strongly supported by the 
National-Zeitung, which adds that the prop- 
erty ‘“‘can only be acquired by the State 
(Great Britain) in exchange for full com- 
pensation to the foreign shareholders. In 
conseqnence of the news of the report 
drawn up by the British Government com- 
mission, fresh instructions in this sense 
have been dispatched to the German Em- 
bassy in London.” 

The Borsen Courier, Berlin’s most impor- 
tant financial journal, has this to say on 
the subject: : 

“If the British Government can produce 
evidence in support of its allegation that 
the Netherlands Railway took a direct part 
in the hostilities against England, it would 
be impossible to deny that this circum- 
stance might furnish the British Govern- 
ment with reasons such as it perhaps de- 
sires for docking the amount of compensa- 
tion payable to the shareholders for their 
expropriation by the State. In that case 
it is only fair to admit that the British Gov- 
ernment could not be convicted of lawless 
action. The shareholders, in that case, 
would have sustained uncommon damage at 
the hands of the Directors.” 

—e— 


According to Italian press com- 

ments made on the recent speech 
owe Signor Prinetti before the Cham- 

ber in Rome, the programme of 
Italy's foreign policy as. expounded by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is deemed weak- 
er for him personaily as a member of the 
Zanardelli-Giolittt Cabinet than it is as an 
expression of the Government in which he 
holds a portfolio. Certain passages of the 
speech which were omitted from the brief 
cable synopsis of it, particularly those in 
regard to British relations and the status 
of Italy i Dreibund, are deemed of suf- 
ficient importance to cause doubt among 
Government organs as to whether Signor 
Prinettt will long continue to hold the For- 
eign portfolio in the Zanardelli-Giolitti com- 
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seemed to settle over the country. The 
speech from the throne has been cordially 
received except in Radical and extreme 
anti-Clerical quarters. A great point 

ing made of the passage declaring that “a 
thorough reform of the social organism was 
necessary,’ but that this must be accom- 
panied by the development of the wealth of 
the country and the consolidation of 
finances. The proposal to make municipal- 
ities as far as possible autonomous 
free from interference from the <entral 
Government in Madrid has been well re- 


is be- 


ceived by the organs of the National Union, | 


which for the last three years have labored 
toward this end. The statement in the 
«peech that a Religious Orders bill would 


shortly be brought forward by the Govern- 
ment is regarded by the anti-Clericals as 
an encouraging sign, not from the fact 
that they believe the bill will go so far as 
to recommend a separation of the Church 
from the State or that congregations rec- 
ognized by the Concordat will be interfered 
with, but because they can readily take ad- 
vantage of the agitation sure to be aroused 
by the weakest bill to advance their ideas 
of a self-supporting Church or no Church at 
all, 

The references in the Speech from the 
Throne to the desirability of consolidating 
the Government's finances is interpreted in 


| financial circles in Madrid to mean that the 


Government considers that the time has 
arrived to begin the reform of the national 
monetary circulation, both paper and coin, 
the derangement of which it considers is 
the cause of the state of foreign exchanges. 
For that purpose it is expected that the 
Government will propose means to enable 
the Treasury to cease issues of paper 
money and to coin silver, and repay the 
advances of the Bank of Spain without re- 
sorting to large operations of credit for the 
present. 

The recent speech made by Gen. Weyler 
at Léon on army reorganization has not 
met with as much resentment as foreign 
commentators on the Continent thought it 
would; while the later announcement by 
Sefior Sagasta that a public works loan 
would be utilized for territorial defense and 
the reorganization of the navy has passed 
almost unnoticed. Foreign observers of 
political affairs in Madrid deem the out- 
look the most promising since the end of 
the Spanish-American war, and anticipate 
a general revival of industry and public 
spirit which may be extensively developed, 
provided’ the Government acts with precis- 
ion and dispatch along the lines indicated 
in the Queen's speech. 


—~-© — 


The fear which animated the 
Belgians a year ago that Great 
of Britain, in case of a Continental 
Belgiam. war, might not be able to main- 
tain the integrity of their nation is said 
to be gradually subsiding. For this rea- 
son the Mixed Committee, which was to 
suggest a plan of army reorganization, !n- 
cluding new fortifications, &c., finds iis 
proceedings more and more unpopular, 
while the scheme which will be likely to 
succeed is far from the radical one original- 
ly determined upon. 

What is deemed a severe blow to the 
more radical army reformers was dealt in 
the Senate the other day during the de- 
bate on the Budget for Foreign Affairs, 
M. de Coster took exception to the inter- 
pretation hitherto placed on the treaty of 
1831, under which the London Conference 
guaranteed the independence and integrity 
of Belgium. He cited the opinion of M. 
Ernst Nys, supported by historical docu- 
ments, to show that Belgian integrity was 
in no sense secured under that instru- 
ment, although anti-militarists had en- 
deavored to take their stand upon this 
view of the case. The mext day M. de 
Favereau, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
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replied with the greatest firmness that 
was. wrong and 
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present more Aranquil attitude of | é 

















Of this there could be no possible legal} 
doubt. 


wns encs 
British The British Admiralty Office 
Naval recently discovered that stoking 


Stokers. on a man-of-war consists of some. 

thing more than throwing coal on 
and what this “ something more” 
is naval apprentices must learn as soon 
as they are assigned to seagoing ships, 
when they should really have learned it in 
the training ships. A new form of instruc- 
tion has, therefore, been introduced on 
board the British schoolships—the North- 
umberland at Chatham, the Nelson at 
Portsmouth, and the Bellerophon at Devon- 
port. The early part of the training con- 
cerning clothing drill, squad drill, small- 
arms drill, &c., remains as before, but, in- 
stead of being sent at this stage~to a sea- 
going ship, the apprentice now goes 
through what the Admiralty terms his 
“secondary education.” 

This instruction consists of being taught 


a fire, 


how to make packing, trim lamps, sling 
heavy weights, tie knots, prime and top 
fires, build brick bridges, lay pipes; the 
| apprentice is also made to acquire an ele- 


mentary knowledge of machinery, the prin- 
ciples of combustion, and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the geography of the en- 
gine room. To make the advanced tuition 
as perfect and as agreeable to the appren- 
the ships named above 
with bath and drying 
rooms, reading rooms, canteens, and other 
conveniences of a commissioned ship, in 
which a recruit after he has passed through 
his three months’ probation receives eight 
weeks’ practical tuition, 

Twenty men form a class, and over each 
class a chief or leading stoker presides, 
under the supervision of an engineer of- 
ficer who has been specially appointed to 
each ship to direct the course of instruc- 
tion. Thus it now takes five months to 
qualify a stoker for his first duty at sea 
instead of three months as formerly, but 
whereas under the old system he had 
learned absolutely nothing of his particu- 
lar calling of stoker, he has now acquired 
deal of theoretical and practical 
Moreover, a manual is issued 
in which the various duties 
defined in a series of short 
are amplified by the 
course of practical 


as possible, 
been fitted 


tice 
have 


a good 
knowledge. 
to each recruit, 
of a stoker are 
lectures, and these 
instruction during the 
lessons. 


European Press Following the activity of 
on the the Boer European press 
Boer War. agencies, which a few 
weeks ago ‘published the accounts of a se- 
ries of “ brilliant’ Boer victories, and the 
intimation of European intervention, which 
later proved to have no foundation in fact, 
a reaction has taken place in the Conti- 
press, which, while not exactly 
Anglophile, is at least an attitude against 
further continuance of the war by the 
Boers. This is particularly true of the pa- 
pers of Brussels and Vienna. Says the 
usually authoritative correspondent in Am- 
sterdam of the Indépendance Belge: “I am 
in a position to give you very precise indi- 
eations as to the pacific rumors now cur- 
rent in the English and Continental press. 
I krow formally from a most absolutely 
trustworthy source that President Kriiger 
has been for several days past in direct 
correspondence with the members of the 
Transvaal Government. Lord Kitchener 
has authorized the transmission of tele- 
grams addressed to the President, as well 
as the transmission of messages sent to the 
Boer Government by Mr. Kriiger. These 
messages are in cipher, and the key used 
is that of the Dutch Consul General at 
Pretoria. It was after the receipt of the 
first messages recently that the President 
had a long and important interview with 
his advisers at present residing in Europe, 
and it appears that as a result of this in- 
terview a veritable coup de théatre may be 
expected at any moment In connection with 
South African events.” 

The Indépendance Belge (Pro-Boer) in 
commenting upon the foregoing intelligence 
says: ‘‘ Indeed, the Boers, in our opinion, 
could not have’a better opportunity of fin- 
ishing in honorable conditions an admira- 
ble struggle which has not left them their 
independence, perhaps, but which will have 
proved that they are worthy of liberty.” 

The Information of Vienna, after ridicul- 
ing the recent activity of the Boer press 
bureau, says: “ Mrs. Botha, the wife of the 
Transvaal Commander in Chief, of the vic- 
tor of Colenso, and, in fact, the only real 


nental 


General, from a European point of view, 
whom the Boers possess, has arrived in 
Europe. On the other hand she will dispose 


of a mass of falsehoods which have been 
diligently circulated, while on the other it 
is known that the principal object of her 
visit is to give ex-President Kriiger to un- 
derstand that Botha and his followers are 
resolved to surrender, as all further resist- 
ance is hopeless. Botha wants Kriiger to 
agree to the surrender and to call upon De 
Wet and Delarey to do likewise, That, of 
course, sorely embarrasses the Boer press 
bureau, which is trying to raise dust in 
order to conceal the truth.” 


A Good Name for It. 


A droll medical officer at the War De-_ 
partment at Washington, who is obliged to 
give some attention to the pension busi-. . 
ness, has suggested a new disease to pen- 
sion hunters that is likely to be accepta+ 
ble to the pension agents. He found that 
the lists of disabilities submitted by oar 
cants included almost everything in 
medical dictionaries, the geass! 
name some disease that an 





Mable to have. ‘< 
"How would it do,’ he 
applicants de 


some of these 
abilities ; 
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stick is to be seen in New York. 

There was a pretty young woman 
wandered around the Waldorf-Astoria one 
day last week carrying a dark, slender 
stick, and there are frequently two or three 
stick devotees in the house. One young 
matron carries a stick at al! times during 
the year, Winter or Summer. One girl with 
a stick says that it is a great moral sup- 
port. 

“You would never think it,” she says, 
“but I am really diffident. Take my stick 
away, and if I have not a muff or some- 
thing else in my hands, you would know it, 
But there is nothing like the stick for 
mora! self-support. It is light and graceful 
to carry, and I can always depend upon it 
to keep up my courage, I could walk past 
a clubhouse window with the club members 
all at their points of observation if I was 
carrying my stick and preserve my equili- 
brium. I should not even look or feel as 
if I was walking on clothes poles, and that 
is a test as every one knows. I half believe 
myself that men carry sticks for the same 
reason; nothing in the world but moral 
self-support.”’ 


Orn: in a while the woman's walking 


@—— 
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A New York woman has just received a 
letter from a friend, a young matron, who 
is living in Japan, giving some of her ex- 
periences. Her husband is in business in 
the land of the chrysanthemum, and they 
enter into the social life of the city in 
which they are living. One of her most 
interesting experiences, the woman writes, 
was at the time of the Japanese New 
Year festivities. That is a festive occa- 
sion, indeed. There are many calls made 
and refreshments are offered the guests. 
The results are, as has sometimes hap- 
pened in this country when the New Year 
celebrations were in vogue, that the guests 
feel, many of them, at the close of the 
day that they have partaken more freely 
than they should of liquid refreshments. 
Now, the little American woman ts a white 
ribboner, and the thought of anything of 
this kind was repugnant to her. . She could 
not bring herself to offer the guests wine 
at any rate, so she laid in a good stock of 
lemons, and lemonade as good as she knew 
how to make it was prepared. She await- 
ed the coming of the first callers with ap- 
prehension. Would they be disgruntled at 
this departure from their customs? But 
she need not have been alarmed; the guests 
were too weil pleased. Nothing they had 
tasted equaled this delicious American drink. 
They drank freely, went out, and spread 
the news of the beverage in all directions. 
More and more people came and drank lem- 
onade, and before half the visitors had ar- 
rived all the lemonade was gone, no more 
lemons were to be had, and it became nec- 
essary to lay in a stock of lemon capsules 
rPmennr ts. 
to make a compromise drink for the thirsty 
crowds. 


There is a vast difference between fash- 
fon and style, though every one does not 
recognize that fact. There are certain 
shops and certain people all fashionable, 
but neither the one nor the other stylish. To 
be fashionable a thing must be made along 
certain lines, and, generally speaking, of 
certain materials. To have good style is 
quite another thing. Style is an undefina- 
ble something which comes more from in- 
stinct than knowledge. There are certain 
articles of dress that never are stylish, no 


matter how fashionable they may be. If | 


one dared criticise the man’s apparel, the 
Panama hat could be mentioned under this 
head. 
where they turn out hats and gowns which 
are well made, expensive, and fashionable, 
but they have no style. There are some 
women who, no matter what they wear, 
have no style. With a woman there is a 
great deal in the carriage and in the man- 
ner in which she puts on her gowns, though 


There are certain establishments 


trimness and trigness do not by any means 
make always for style. However, there is 
much in the wearing of clothes, and two 
well-known New York girls, millionaires’ 
daughters, gow married, presented an inter- 
esting contrast a year or two ago. The one 
Was never well dressed. Her clothes were 
thrown on in any way, while the other 
would always and everywhere have been 
recognized as a_ well-dressed girl, even 
where her wealth and social position were 
not known. An interesting fact in this case 
was that the well-dressed girl had a mother 
with peculiar ideas about the bringing up 
of a young girl, and would not allow her a 
maid until she was married, while the other 
had a maid as soon as she entered society. 


Hand-made embroidery is coming so much 
into vogue that the women who make a 
business of it must work through middle- 
men. They no longer work directly for 
the women who are to wear the em- 
broideries and fine laces they make. 
There are advantages as well as wsad- 
vantages in this. They sell their work 
at much lower rates, but they sell large 
quantities of it for cash, and do not run 
the risk of having it left on their hands. 
Competition in New York is so keen that 
the finest hand work sells for compara- 
tively small prices. However, there is a 
growing demand for it, and it gives employ- 
ment to many people who could do nothing 
else, and if they make a reasonable in- 
eome they do not complain. 

If the workers make Jess through not sell- 
tmg directly to the wearers of fine embroid- 
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eries the latter pay much more. A woman 
who knew the story behind the scenes tells 
of a ease of which she knew in Chicago. 
A woman there who was making a business 
of fine embroidery had a wealthy woman 
for a customer, who wished a certain lot of 
embroidery, which the embroiderer es- 
timated would cost $30. This the customer 
considered too much, and refused. But 
the work was done, and sold to one of the 
large shops for $9. When the woman who 
had once refused to pay $30 for it saw the 
work at the shop she found it to be so ex- 
actly what she wished for that she could 
not resist it, and bought it for $45. Hand 
work is, as a rule, poorly paid for. While 
people appreciate the beauty of it, it is 
difficult for them to realize the amount of 


labor it costs. 
—_—o—- 


“The most money I have ever known any 
one to make in embroidery at one time,” 
says the woman who knoWs the work, was 
a young girl who earned $5 on embroidery 
for a certain firm, played the races with 
the $5 and made $75. However, I would not 
advise young women to attempt to make 
embroidery profits in that way.” 

—--o— 

The shops present some amusing pictures 
at this time of the year. There are plenty 
of people shopping, people who have waited 
for lower prices, people who have delayed 
for one reason and another, and they all 
want things in a hurry and without much 
trouble. The regular customers who buy 
large quantities of things at a timeare fitted 
out earlier in the season. The people whe 
buy now get one or two garments at a time 
and a shop looks humorously like a big 
fitting room. Women are not as particular 
about the fit of thin garments, and they 
try them on over their street clothes. The 
other merning in one corner of a big shop 
different women were looking over thin 
gowns. One had on the waist to one, tags 
hanging here and there. She held the skirt 
up to her waist to ascertain its length, 
but not satisfied with the result slipped 
it over her head. At a counter a little dis- 
tance off a line of women was stand- 
ing before it, each holding a pair of cor- 
sets before her to see if they were 
her particular style, in the meantime 
gazing earnestly into the eyes of the 
shopwomen as they proceeded to tell how 
and why that particular brand of corset 
was the best for the particular woman who 
was holding it. Corset-buying is serious 
business in this day of smooth-fitting 
gowns. Further up the room a young girl 
flitted around wearing a loose white negli- 
gée jacket, which she was trying on, and 
which looked ridiculously ovt of place in 
the shop, and at the same moment one of 
the shop girls outside a counter behind 
which she wished to be sat down upon it, 
slipped her feet over and landed on the oth- 
er side as lightly and deftly as a man 
would have done it. Every one relaxes in 
hot weather. 

—o—— 

If this story were not one of fact it would 
lose its principal claim to interest. Not 
that all facty stories are interesting, per- 
haps, but there may be an element of 
about them 
which productions in pure fiction some- 
times lack. The dramatis persona is just 
an ordinary woman, and the narrative 
shows how she came to take an interest in 
social problems and why she disapproved 
of Government control of public utilities. 

To begin with, like all women, she was 


value, not to say novelty, 


{| a great shopper, a very great shopper, and 


the time she spent among the big depart- 
ment stores was only limited by the small 
number of hours in the day and the mod- 
est quantity of coin in her husband's pock- 
etbook. Still, even with these limitations, 
she succeeded in deriving a substantial en- 
joyment from the daily shopping, and if 
she didn't buy all the articles that were 
sent around to the house for her inspec- 
tion and approval, not even her husband 
objected. Neither did the stores, which 
was of more consequence to her. 

Sometimes she would get a dress waist 
or an opera cloak, a fur boa or a picture 
hat, according to the season and the style, 
wear the goods for a day or two, see some- 
thing else she liked better, and take the 
first purchase back. The stores always 
made the exchange willingly, and if she 
didn’t happen to want anything else just 
then they gave her a credit check. With 
that she bought a paper of pins for 3 cents 
or needles for 5 and cashed in the balance. 

But one day she *“‘ went up against’"’ an 
institution that was run by the Govern- 
ment, and then she gained a new experi- 
ence. She had a fifteen-cent stamp which 
she had bought for some purpose and never 
used. She took it back to the man in the 
stamp window at the General Post Office 
where she had got it and told him she 
wanted seven twos and a one in exchange. 

“Can't do it; against orders,”’ said the 
man in the stamp window. 

“ But IT bought it from yoy, and T don't 
want it,’ rejoined the woman, with an 
air which meant that that was all there 
was to say about it. 

“ We're not allowed to exchange stamps,” 
said the man, in a tone which seemed to 
indicate that that, also, was all there was 
to the question. 

* But it’s of no use to me, and it’s worth 








ipreced lentedné 
charge anything to eyen 
become indignant, » 
But the stamp man was obdurate. 
That evening her husband was astonished 
by the vigor of her denunciation of the so- 
clalistic idea of Government ownership, and 


thought she must have been reading up in 
economics—but she hadn't. 


Woman and Her Corsets. 


EVER was there a time when the wo- 
men of this country were paying so 
much attention to their corsets as at 

the present. The close fit of the gowns 
not only in the waist, but over the hips, has 
made it essential that women should be 
well corseted. There has been something 
in the way of a revolution in the world of 
corset wearers within the last two or three 
years. Funny mistakes have been made 
when all women ran after one another for 
a tiny ribbon girdle in which the slender 
young girl with a firm figure looked like 
a Princess and the stout woman with an 
overabundance of soft fat looked unpleas- 
ant and vulgar. 

There have been women who have worn 
no corsets and have looked equally well or 
ill, according to their figures, and now the 
stra'ght-front corset has come in, and with 
the same desire which most women have 
to look their best—however misguided they 
may be in their attempts—there has been 
a run on the straight-front market, and 
the market being strong and stock good, it 
looks as if the straight front had come to 
stay. The women who have adopted it gen- 
erally look well dressed. 

Straight-front corsets have many advan- 
tages. They give, in the first place, an 
inch or two more room at the waist, and 
the flesh which belongs around the waist 
is left there and not crowded up and down 
to bulge out above and below the corset. 
In getting a corset it is not only necessary 
to have a desirable model like the straight 
frcent, but it must be of the proper variety 
for the wearer, and properly put on. An 
establishment where all styles of women 
can be fitted will have from twenty to 
thirty different styles of corsets made in 
every size and shape, from the corset for 
the slip of a girl to that for the full ma- 
tronly figure. 

When the corset is once purchased, the 
next and important thing is the putting on. 
The strings are loosened, the corset is 
clasped easily and pulled well down over 
the hips and abdomen, the latter being 
raised with the hand to come well under the 
corset, which is then laced. 

It is laced at the waist line, and evemty 
that it may not twist, but fit snugly and 
easily. The elastics for the stocking sup- 
porters are put on at the front, others at 
the side if the hips are extra large and the 
woman is corseted. 

America has not yet been able to com- 
pete with the Frenchman in the manufac- 
ture of corsets, and the fine corsets are im- 
ported. The most expensive are what are 
called hand made, each pair of corsets be- 
ing cut separately, while the less expensive 
ones are cut by machine. They are made 
with great care and exactitude, and it is 
seldom that a woman cannot, particularly 
in the finer hand-made corsets, be fitted. 
In these, or in any corset, if she cannot 
find an exact fit, she can have alterations 
made as she would in her gowns, until they 
are exactly right. The woman with an 
abundance of flesh is the one who looks 
most anxiously to the fitting of her corset, 
and she should. She has many charms that 
the siender woman does not possess, but 
she has also more chances to make her- 
self ridiculous, With the high-busted cor- 
set curving in at the waist, making moun- 
tains of flesh above and below, she was 
ugly, but with the low-busted corset of to- 
day, well fitted, she may be charming. 

For the woman who can spend as much 
money us she pleases on her wardrobe a 
good lump sum can go into her corsets. A 
few years ago a $20 or $25 corset was not 
in demand, but with the increasing luxury 
of the times and greater care for detail 
more and more women are wearing the 
finer corsets. There is occasionally a wo- 
man who will lay in a stock of a dozen 
corsets at a time, but there are more who 
will buy half a dozen. This is what the 
latter woman will buy in getting a general 
supply. 


She will buy three pairs of corsets in 
ecoutil and pay for them from $12.50 to 
$13.50 a pair; she will get two pairs of 
batiste corsets—and these are particularly 
pretty—at $19.50, and another pair of silk 
for $25. If she wishes others than these, 
she will probably have a pair of negligée 
corsets, the prettiest of simple little low 
corsets with ribbon and elastic straps over 
the shoulders. These corsets may be made 
of striped batiste, or if they are for Sum- 
mer weather she can find a pair made en- 
tirely of lawn embroidery, which is pretty 
and cool. They will cost her $5, She may 
have, if she likes, too, a little directoire, 
or Mme. Rejane corset, and if she does not 
believe the corset is well named, she can 
be shown the original model worn by Mme. 
Rejane herself. With this corset, if she 
has not a firm figure, the woman will wear 
a bust support. 


The Empire corset 1s a small one, which is 
much used for sports, for belng short above 
and below the waist, it does not restrict 
the activity of the muscles in any way. 
It is the slender young woman with a 
firm figure who wears this corset usually, 
and she is the one who will wear the pretty 
silk ribbon girdle, which will cost about 
$5. A strong pair of coutil corsets in the 
Empire model will cost $2.75. 

There are corsets at very reasonable 
prices to be found, and one may pay any 
price. One fine pair of corsets, which was 
ordered with the most elaborate accessories, 
cost $250, These were trimmed with real 


| diamonds. The 
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oops and buttons in front 
were of gold, the one having a small row 
of diamonds set around it, and the other a 
single diamond in the centre. The hook in 
front for the skirt was gold set with 
diamonds, and the catches and slides to 
the stocking supporters were also of gold 
and diamonds. A bride can always find 
elaborate corsets awaiting her trimmed 
with real “ Val" lace and made of bro- 
cade, and she may pay $75 for them. A 
fancy im corsets is to have them of a deli- 
cate color and skirts of silk to match, all 
made in Paris. 

There are various kinds of ribbon cor- 
sets, some made of wide ribbon with the 
ribbon bias over the bust, while others are 
straight narrower ribben corsets. There is 
also what is called in France the tulle cor- 
set, all of openwork net for Summer wear, 
and delightfully cool. The greater num- 
ber of corsets worn are of white, though 
there are women who like blue and pink 
and lavender, and occasionally there is one 
who wishes a black corset to wear with 
black gowns. The dark-colored corset is not 
generally liked. 

There are some very low-cut corsets for 
evening wear, and all corsets are rather 
low, some of them dipping down in a V 
shape in front. It is only once in a loag 
lime that one sees now on the street the 
woman with the old-fashioned corset com- 
ing well up on her shoulder blades and 
standing out from them, making a ridge 
across her back announcing themselves in 
mun unpleasant fashion which a woman's 
underwear should never do. The high cor- 
set is a thing of the past. 

The woman of moderate means is now 
spending more money for her corsets as 
well as the woman of wealth. She realizes 
the importance of them, and not only pays 
from $3 to $5 for her corsets, but she may 
pay $8 or $10. It is frequently good economy 
to do this, 


Women and Their Clubs. 


T is amusing to note what constitute the 

| attractions of a club to many women, 

A wolf in sheep's clothing was present 

at the closing meeting of a well-known wo- 

man’s club of Brooklyn this season. One 

dear littl woman came in late, panting 
and excited. 

“I was so afraid I wouldn't be in time 
for the ice cream,"’ she said to the hostess. 
“Am 17" 

oS. & 2 

One bright-looking woman confided to 
the wolf that she had joined because her 
daughter wanted to get into society. ** One 
must do things, don't you know. Such @ 
bore, too,” 

** ¢€ 

Then there was the ambitious woman in 
search of an education. Ghe saw no deeper 
than the sheep's clothing, for she artlessly 
confided to the wolf that she had always 
taken care of the children and the house- 
keeping, and been quite contented until 
her husband had obtained a political posi- 
tion that gave them a certain social stand- 
ing, and that she must now rise to meet it. 
So she had joined the club. 

“And it is such a help,” she said; “all 
those lovely papers and so many superior 
women. It is so elevating. I am going te 
give a Longfellow tea myself this Fall.” 

* . 7 


It is dangerous to open the door to a@ 
club too wide. One member met another 


member, both being charming women. Theip + 


gowns had quite the right air and their 
hats were evidently not home trimmed. 
Those little things tell even in club life. 
The wolf sat in the corner and overheard 
this conversation: 

“A most delightful meeting.”’ 

“Most charming And such a lovely 
house—so refined 

‘How did you ever get into the club?” 

“Why, one of the members presented 
me."" 

** Impossible! "’ 

“ But she did. I met her at a reception at 
your house.” 

‘Impossible. But I am going to resign 
any way. All sorts of people one knows 
nothing about are coming into the club, 
It used to be such a genteel, exclusive af- 
fair. Good afternoon.” 


(ll Were for Suffrage. 


The girls of Grammar School No. 41 
would like to vote—when they become of 
proper age. There may have been some 
doubt of this prior to last Wednesday, but 
it no longer exists. Commencement exer- 
cises were being held on that day, and the 
Rev, Dr. Reed was addressing the young 
women who were about to receive their 
diplomas. 

“You girls,” he said, “are a part of 
God's plan, and your influence will be felt 
from the time you leave this school life 
until you die. You do not vote, but you can 
influence your father and your brother, 
and perhaps, later on, your husband, to be 
a good citizen.’ Then hesitating, the doc- 
tor cried somewhat impulsively, ‘I'm not 
so sure either that you will always be 
deprived of a vote. Its by no means im- 
probable that some time in the not far 
distant future you will have the privilege 
of casting a free, unrestricted and edu- 
cated ""—- 

Presumably the speaker's last word was 
“ vote,”” or “ ballot,’’ but nobody heard it. 
The applause, led by the graduates in white 
dresses, was so deafening and so prolonged 
that he had to switch off on ahother sub- 
ject in order to be heard at all. 

Misplaced Sympathy. 

The Man who was Proud—That is the 
picture of my distinguished ancestor who 
gave up his life at Brandywine. 

Sympathetic Visitor (whose family tree is 
only a sapling)—Soe!l Too bad they didn’t 
have Keeley tastitutes im those days. 


Cie. 
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MAKERS OF FINE EMBROIDERY 


EOPLE have little idea of the artistic 
fancy work that is done here for the 
gowns of the women who make the 

city a representative one in the world of 
dress. Exquisite embroideries in or?ginal de- 
signs which are worn by the most smartly 
gowned women in New York are many of 
them done at one establishment, by Ameri- 
can workwomen under the direction of a 
clever woman artist. There is not one de- 
sign in a hundred that is not American. 
Occasionally an imported design is copied, 
but that is seldom in this work. 

Some of the smartest of New York's 
tailors and modistes get their fine em- 
broideries and laces in new designs and 
materials at this establishment, and from 
there they go into the millionaire homes 
of the city. There are two women who 
conduct the business; the one is the cre- 
ative head who makes the original designs, 
while the other is the financial partner who 
takes charge of the business. 

This is in general terms the manufacture 
of novelties, trimmings, laces, and em- 
broideries for gowns and particularly this 
year for the smart tailor gowns which have 
lost to such an extent the severity of their 
lines and have blossomed out in laces, 
linens, and embroideries. 

The establishment is kept in touch with 
the fashions of Paris, and along the general 
lines laid down there the work here is de- 
veloped. The fashions in France are some 
five months or a season ahead of those in 
New York. When something in the nature 
of a fashion has been accepted in France, 
it is pretty sure to have a life of a year or 
two, or perhaps more. By the middle of 
the Summer there is more or less of a cer- 
tainty of what will be worn for the Fall 
and Winter. At that time the woman 
creator of fashions for New York starts 
out to pick up all sorts of odd and original 
materials, and with the ideas that have 
been fermenting in her brain, she and her 
establishment get to work. 

About the middle of September, some- 
times a little earlier, the tailors and mod- 
istes begin their work. The manufacturer 
of novelties has a large stock of original 
designs on hand, and will take some 60 
or 100 of these to probably the smartest 
tailor or modiste of the lot. He or she 
makes a choice from the designs, and these 
if a sufficient number of orders are given, 
are theirs for the season. There are other 
designs for other tailors and modistes, 
and more and more new ones are taken 
to one place and then another until the 
list is filled and every one will have en- 
tirely original designs. 

“Last year,” says the designer, “‘in the 
middie of August we were busy getting 
up a hand-made Persian trimming which 
took wonderfully, and was the trimming 
of the season. This has been a great col- 
lar year. There have been all sorts and 
kinds, and they will be well used up this 
season. There will still be collars for 
ehildren who always wear them. For wo- 
men there will be beautiful hand-worked 
lapels. Some of this work will be incor- 
porated on the lapels of the garments, and 
others will be detachable. There has been 
so much lace used now for some time 
that it is going out, and there is a grow- 
ing tendengy toward solid embroidery. 
The most exclusive people have been wear- 
ing it, and others will wear it now more 
and more. 

The extra lapels to the. coats will be in 
this embroidery. Women always will have 
small accessories to their gowns, and these 
are useful. There are more elaborate 
lapeis of embroidered satin for weddings 
and dress affairs, and plainer ones for a 
morning’s shopping. The conventional de- 
signs prevail. Occasionally we make a 
design of violets and at times there has 
been a tendency to realistic designs, and 
we may do more of them, but the greater 
part of the work is in conventional de- 
signs.” 

The collars made for this season have 
been largely in linen of all colors, com- 
bined with lace and embroidery. The laces 
are difficult to classify. There is, for in- 
stance, point de Venise for edging some of 
the collars, but it is formed into original 
designs with various lace stitches. A 
white satin collar, dotted With yellow vio- 
lets, has a creamy silk lace on the edge 
which has no name, for it is handwork;. 
made for that individual collar. 
of the collars taffeta is introduced beneath 
the designs. There is effective silk em- 
broidery in colors on a foundation which 
forms the fronts of a gown, and gay colored 
cotton embroidery is used on chiffon. 

There is special embroidery done for 
gowns and shirt waists. A smart dark 
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they have been trained are too precious to 
be lost, and so they are sent out with 
work that has been done at odd times to 
the Summer hotels where the guests who 
are always delighted to. find something 
pretty to buy, pick them up without delay. 

This is the only time that there is an ap- 
preach to personal dealings between the 
embroidery establishment and the wearers 
of the articles they manufacture. The 
wealthy women of New York have neither 
the time nor the inclination to look after 
the details of their wardrobes or to go to 
more than one person for a single gown. 
They know what is good when they see it 
and put the work into the hands of the 
tailor or modiste, and if the desired result 
is accomplished that is all they ask. 

It takes a large corps of workwomen to 
furnish all the handwork that is demand- 
ed. There is a dull tim> in the middle of 
Summer always and another in the middle 
of Winter, but practically work never stops. 
In the busy season there are many outside 
workers employed, and this is an interest- 
ing feature of the work, for they are large- 
ly well-to-do women. They work for one 
reason or another; to help replenish their 
wardrobes, to keep them in matinée tickets, 
or for pocket money. It means a real busi- 
ness for them, for work of this kind cannot 
be done at any time, but must go on stead- 
ily. They have generally a three-months’ 
season of work twice in the year, Winter 
and Summer. 

The season when the greatest amount of 
work is demanded is a short one. Women 
of the smart set would like, if possible, 
workers of all kinds, say, to get their ward- 
robes in shape in four weeks each Spring 
and Fall. In the Spring Easter is the point 
by which the gownmaking is gauged and in 
the Fall the Horse Show. During these 
periods every one is working overtime and 
there is no one who could not readily wo 
twice the work turned out if the necessary 
workwomen could be secured. Smart wo- 
men are demanding more and more in work- 
manship in their gowns, they like less and 
less to be troubled about them. 


Prospect Park Rose Gardens. 


ROSPECT PARK’S Vale of Cashmere 
P is now a place of pilgrimage for the 

lovers of roses. Thgre are nearly 
4,000 rose bushes in full bloom, and 
the air for a half mile around is loaded 
with the fragrance of sixty different varie- 
tles of the flower. The Rose Garden is 
the pride of the inhabitants of the Park 
Slope. They claim that there is no place 
in the United States where so many varie- 
ties of roses can be found as in the ro- 
mantic little vale bounded on the north by 
the rustic arbor on the hill and on the 
south by the little pass in which several 
hundred American patriots were killed dur- 
ing the war of the Revolution. 

A walk of three minutes from the Flat- 
bush Avenue entrance to the park brings 
the visitor to a long rustic bower. Below 
is the Vale of Cashmere. There extend 
out from the bower on the side of the hill 
several lookout places. The first view 
shows the hillside filled with rhododend- 
rons, In the middle distance there is a 
glint of water and the sparkle of the 
fountain. In the background there is a 
vista of green. The hillsides are lined 
with small trees and handsome shrubs, 
many now abloom. The trees in the dis- 
tance are large, and to one side is the 
“ Nelly Tree,” said by many horticultur- 
ists to be the finest elm tree in this sec- 
tion of the country. The tree was made 
famous by a rich Brooklyn woman who 
after the death of her daughter became 
possessed with the idea that the soul of her 
darling had taken refuge in te tree. From 
childhood the daughter and mother, in 
their rides through the park, always passed 
the beautiful elm. The child many times 
insisted on spending hours under the grate- 
ful shade of the outspreading branches. 
As a young woman of society, the tree 
continued to be a place for hours of quiet 
rest. All her friends paid a tribute to her 
beauty and called it the “Nelly Tree,” 
After her death the mother would spend 
hour after hour nearfy every day in the 
year at this spot, and whén she died a 
large silver plate Was placed in the tree 
just bearing the inscription “ The Nelly 

” os 

This is the romantic story which every 
gardener in Prospect Park is always ready 
to relate. If on your call you can find 
Jacob Fisher, the foreman of the Rose Gar- 
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bushes. They are placed in a large plot by 
themselves, and are grafted on long wild- 
rose stems, which are supported by rods, 
the stem running up as high as four feet. 
On the top of this grows the rose bush, 
with the flowers hanging down on all sides. 

Besides the Rose Garden there are in 
the Vale of Cashmere two large lily ponds, 
which later in the season are a source of 
wonder to many people. The water in 
them is kept heated to a temperature of 
90 degrees. The great attractions there are 
the monster Victoria Regias, which come 
from the Amazon River, in South Amertca. 
The flowers are about the size of the ordi- 
nary lily, but the leaves are the distin- 
guishing characteristic, some of them be- 
ing five feet in diameter. Several proud 
Brooklyn fathers are possessors of actual 
photographs of chubby children taken while 
the littles ones laughed and made merry 
while standing on the shell-like leaves rest- 
ing on the water. 

The best time for rose lovers to make a 
pilgrimage to the Vale of Cashmere is 
either in the early hours of the morning, 
when the morning dew is fresh on the 
petals, or in the evening, when the light 
is subdued. The heat of the day has a 
drooping effect on these tender growths 
just as it has on mankind in general. 

A new feature of the Rose Garden this 
year will be an iron-framed bower fifty 
feet in length, over which will be trained 
the vines of many varieties of creeping 
roses, 


A Central Park Tragedy. 


HERE was a curious tragedy in Central 
Park on Thursday. An English spar- 
row was killed by a burrowing spider, 

whose scientific name is Lycosa saccata. 

This spider is a little smaller than a but- 

ter bean. A colony of them have made 

their home in a patch of sand among the 
big bowlders, near the Park entrance at 

Fifty-ninth Street and Sixth Avenue. 


A TIMEs reporter on Thursday had dodged 
the Park police and invaded restricted ter- 
ritory. He was watching a number of 
mining bees at work when he noticed the 
homes of the spiders, which are little bur- 
rowers about the size of a twelve-bore cart- 
ridge. These spiders are hunters, and seize 
their prey upon the ground, never building 
a web. While watching the spiders the re- 
porter noticed a large moth aligft upon a 
tuft of grass and lazily move his wings. 
There was a flash of dark brown and the 
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spider had the moth, who struggled deg 
perately. 

A sparrow saw the moth and swooped 
down upon it. He got it, but very foolish- 
ly failed to fly away at once. The witness 
thought for a moment.that the sparrow had 
the spider, too. These fellows ‘are des- 
perate fighters and never yield their prey 
without a battle. Suddenly the sparrow 
gave a quick, pained chirp and began to 
flutter and fight and roll on the ground, 
Its chirps of pain brought a flock of other 
sparrows around it. They flew about in 
evident distress. In its struggles the spar- 
row rolled near one of the burrows, where 
a female spider was engaged rolling her 
eggs into a ball. She fastened herself upon 
the unfortunate bird, too. Soon, with a 
gasp or two the sparrow tumbled over, 
The other birds flew about it for a few 
minutes in great excitement and then de- 
parted. 

Upon examination it was found that the 
bird had choked to death. The spider had 
stung it several times in the throat. The 
poison had caused an almost instant 
swelling, which prevented the bird’s breath- 
ing. 

The female spider rolls her eggs into a 
single ball, coating it with a white deposit 
until it shines like silver. This covering is 
elastic and expands as the eggs expand. 
The spider by means of a glué fastens this 
Dall to her under body and carries it always 
with her. She will fight to the death for it. 
“The female that attacked the sparrow was 
in the very act of attaching her eggs when 
the bird disturbed her. The egg ball was 
somewhat damaged in the conflict, and she 
began immediately to repair it. 


For the -Pug’s Outing, 


A bicycle “ built Yor two,”’ the two being 
a woman and her pet pug dog, appeared on 
the Coney Island cycle path on Wednesday 
and caused something of a sensation among 
the riders on that popular wheelway. The 
seat occupied by the dog was a cradle-like 
arrangement made of nickeled wire. It was 
cushioned on the bottom and three sides 
and was fastened to the headpiece of the 
bicycle, in front of the handle bars. 

The woman was recognized as the wife of 
a Flatbush builder and real estate specu- 
lator. She was dressed in a natty costume 
of garnet and black, and the pug wore a 
blanket and ribbon to match. The dog had 
apparently been well trained to ride thus 
with his mistress, as he sat quietly fn his 
seat as she wheeled along and was not 
disturbed by anything about him. - 


City Hall Cupids. 


UNE has been a busy month for the 

“Cupids”"’ of the City Hall, probably 

the busiest since this industry was estab- 
Mshed. The ‘“Cupids’’ have their head- 
quarters in a dingy room in the basement 
of the City Hall where is located the Mar- 
riage Bureau so frequently visited by ar- 
dent lovers, who want the official sanction 
of the city placed to ‘heir assumption of 
the bonds of matrimony. While the busi- 
ness of the City Hall cupids is not recog- 
nized they are .politically authorized to 
transact the few preliminaries necessary to 
a civil marriage in this ctfty. 

The “ Cupids”’ in the City Hall do not 
earry love shafts about with them. They 
are just simple Tammany politicians who 
are in the cupfd business for the money 
there is tn it. They act as “ best men,’’ 
make out the copies of the marriage license 
and “tip off” the bride _and groom as to 
just what they should do. They hunt up 
an Alderman, give points to the groom as 
to the way he should conduct himself, and 
in many instances act as witnesses to the 
weddings. 


There are four “Cupids” in the City 
Hall. Senator Timothy D. Sullivan of the 
Bowery is really at the head of the 
‘Cupid’ combine, for the “Head Cupid ”’ 
is William Long, a protégé of the Bowery 
politician. He collects the largest amount 
of the donations made by the bridegrooms. 
The amount of the revenue from the busi- 
ness varies greatly. There is a semi-offi- 
cial understanding that no fee over $2 shall 
be forced out of any couple, and that if 
the bridegroom is an obdurate man and 
won't pay. tHat, he can have a free we@- 


ding. The “Cupids” are not authorized 


by law to collect a penny for their work. 
Yet, often their fees amount to $10 for a 
wedding, and perhaps four or five times ‘a 
year, ‘when some wealthy couple is desir- 
ous of being wedded without publicity, they 
secure fees of $25 or $50. Their incomes 
depend altogether on how much the bride- 
grooms are willing to ‘‘ give up.” 

Fort many years up to 1806, when Mayor 


charge of the place with the understanding 
that he was not to charge more than $2 
for each marriage, with a free wedding to 
any who demanded it. “Cupid” Carter 
lost his job soon after the election of 
Mayor Van Wyck. 

When Senator Timiothy D. Sullivan heard 
that there was from $8,000 to $10,000 in 
fees each year in the Marriage Bureau he 
made a demand that William Long be 
made the new “ Cupid.” No appointment 
could be made officially, but Mr. Long 
took charge by consent. City Clerk Scully 
secured a place for a politician in his dis- 
trict who is now known as “ Cupid’’ Wel- 
don. Harry Van Pelt, who for years has 
been in charge of the clerical work of the 
bureau, is still retained. 

All classes and” conditions of people go 
to the City Hall to be married. Most of 
them are Italian couples, who appear in 
gay attire. They generally drive up to 
Chambers Street, from which point the 
wedding party walks through the City Hall 
Park with the bride and bridegroom lead- 
ing the way. Bright colors flash in the 
sunshine, though the brides themselves 
are generally attired in white dresses, with 
flowers twined in glossy black hair. The 
happy bridegrooms come in cutaway coats, 
with boutonniéres. Actorfolk and wander- 
ers from all over the world go there to 
wed. Married men who have just se- 
cured divorces or who have just been di- 
vorced, seek there the friendly services of 
a “Cupid,” and an Alderman who will 
perform a marriage without letting the 
fact be known and divide the fee. With- 
in the legal time the marriage record is 
filed with thé Health Board, where gen; 


erally no notice is taken of it. 


Hundreds of transient couples visiting 
New York form sudden desires to be mar~ 
ried, and rush away to the City Hall. 
,One farmer from the West was there last 
week. He went to the Mayor’s office, and, 
accompanied by a flashily attired woman, 
asked: 

“Tell me what ¥ have to take to 
get married in New York?” ; 

“Just three steps, when you see a sign - 
‘Marriage Bureau.’ Those three steps are 
downward, however. So.watch out. That 
is all that {s necessary in New York,” said .-— 
the guardian of the Mayor's office. «© © { 


|, A “Cupid” greeted the farmer and his’ 


prospective bride, telephoned to a thirsty- ie 





ITH the advent of July, the Summer 
season should be in its eomplete 
glory. But it is always @ little en 

retard, and it will be almost August before 
any of the very fashionable watering places 
will be really very gay. Until that time, 
however, people will be able to amuse 
themselves with the many different means 
of recreation which are at their disposal 
during this time, and moreover will rest, 
wait, and will keep cool. One Summer is 
very much like another, Sometimes there 
is a complaint that it is a dull season; that 
the men show apathy, and either remain 
in town, or when they go to the seashore 
or the mountains they busy themselves en- 
tirely with yachting and fishing, and can- 
not be induced to cast aside their flannels 
and come in out of the sun and dine and 
dance. The Summer girl in the new order 
of things has gone forth to join the man 
in his different sports, and the old spee- 
tacle of elaborately gowned young women 
sitting disconsolately on piazzas waiting 
for the missing male is only one of the 
relics of the last century. 
a 

It has been conceded that this wiil be a 
yachting year, and all indications point to 
numerous entertainments on superbly 
fitted-up yachts, which are in fact floating 
hotels, and which have every accommo- 
dation for entertaining large parties. Polo 
seems also to have taken up a great deal 
of attention, and tennis is beginning to 
rival golf. A golf club these days is sim- 
ply a place for all sorts of out-door sports, 
a casino where the neighborhood meets, 
and there are but few suburban or country 
settlements now which do not possess a 
building of this kind. Southampton is 
prepared to be one of the centres of golf 
interest this Summer, The season opens 
there this week, and on Thursday at the 
Meadow Club there will take place the 
first dance, and a display of fireworks in 
honor of the National holiday will close 
the evening. Already there have been 
many small affairs at Southampton, and 
the cottagers are hardly settled in their 
Summer quarters before they are entertain- 
ing. The sewing classes will be one of the 
afternoon diversions at Southampton, and 
bridge has taken quite a hold on the com- 
munity. Polo and cross-country riding will 
also be taken up. It is true that Peter F. 
Collier for years kept his pack at his place 
near the Shinnecock Hills, but the home in- 
dustry was not so popular as it has been 
in other places. Southampton has much 
good bathing, and it is so loyal to golf that 
all other amusements are pushed to the 
wall. 


The Fourth, this week, will make a de- 
cided break in the calendar, and if this 
torrid weather continues, many who have 
gone out of town for Sunday will not return 
until Friday. The Fourth will be celebrated 
with great éclat, and much noise and fire- 
works, everywhere. Newport has its clam- 
bake and other minor entertainments, and 
every clubhouse and casino in the country 
will have dances and fireworks, and every 
hotel a hop and nearly*every yacht club a 
regatta. Tuxedo will come in for its vele- 
bration. The weather there has not been so 
warm, as there is always a cool breeze in 
the Ramapo Hills, and people are linger- 
ing there. This Sunday and again the 
Fourth will see every room at the club- 
house taken and many house parties. Mr. 
and Mrs. James B. Haggin are among 
those who have entertained a great deal 
this Spring. They have a house party this 
week and among their guests is the Count- 
ess Festetics. 

— o-— 

It has not been so dull in town, when one 
considers the time of year. The arrivals 
from Europe and the constant passing 
through of people have given some zest to 
social life these torrid days. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Van Alen and Mr. and Mrs. John 
R. Drexel were among those who were at 
the Waldorf-Astoria during the first part of 
the week. William K, Vanderbilt flits in 
and out of town. He has been for a few 
days at Newport. Mrs. Leiter was also 
here preparatory to her sailing for Europe. 
Most of the men are in town and are avail- 
able for short suburban excursions in the 
evenings and dinners at some of the res- 
taurants on the outskirts of New York. 

— © — 

In Westchester and at Meadow Brook the 
polo ardor is strong, and on the days when 
the heat was fiercest there have been pruc- 
tice and match games, which were well at- 
tended by the “coqunty’’ people, as they 
would say in Virginia and England. The 
race on Wednesday at William C. Whit- 
ney's place on the Wheatley Hills wus one 
of the diversions of this kind. There was 
polo yesterday at Seabright and each Satur- 
day and Sunday afternoons there are in- 
teresting games played at Georgian Ccurt, 
Lakewood. The series of match games 
commence this week at Cedarhurst, and the 
Long Island colony will attend almost en 
masse each day. One of the features of the 
tournament will be the matches played by 
the juniors, upon which there have been 
some heavy odds taken. The week at Law- 
rence, Cedarhurst, and Far Rockaway and 
the chain of villages on that part of the 
Seuth Shore promises to be extremcly gay. 

—o— 
Tt has been a week of weddings. Many of 
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Place quite a distance from New York, but 
all of them were interesting to New York- 
ers. One of the most elaborate was that 
of Miss Scott and Mr. Walter Martin, at the 
Scott country place, near San Francisco. 
There were quite a number of festivities 
preceding the wedding, among which was 
a luncheon given by Mrs. Scott to some 
fifty women from all parts of the adjacent 
country and from San Francisco. Peter 
Martin, who went to San Francisco for the 
wedding, is returning tmmediately to 
Newport, his heart being in the East. 
The very simple wedding of Lieut. 
Rhea and Miss Mary Lee, the daughter of 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, was an event which in- 
terested both North and South, and the 
splendid nuptials of Miss Truesdale and 
Arthur Bissell, at Greenwich, and the wed- 
ding of Miss Katrina Brandes Ely and 
Charles L. Tiffany, at Bryn Mawr, Penn., 
were most notable events. 
—-Oo——- 

The commencement exercises at Yale at- 
tracted more attention, as far as New 
Yorkers were concerned, than those at 
Cambridge the week previous. Of course 
the tragic death of Adelbert Hay cast a 
gloom over the week which it was almost 
impossible to dissipate. The rumored en- 
gagement of Miss Helen Hay and Payne 
Whitney, the younger son of William C. 
Whitney, has been on dit for some time. 
It is an admirable match, and the authori- 
tative announcement may be looked for 
during the Summer. It might have been 
made before but for the sudden and terri- 
ble grief into which Secretary Hay and 
his family have been plunged. 

— 

The commencement really closed with the 
exciting boat race at New London on 
Thursday. There were a number of steam 
yachts with parties from Newport which 
followed the contestants. New London was 
a mass of blue and red bunting, and there 
were several dinners and excursions on the 
water given in honor of the event. At 
Poughkeepsie this week the interest centres 
on the boat race there. There will be given 
a number of yachting parties for the affair. 
Among those taking part in the races are 
Maxwell Stevenson and Lewis Iselin. Mr. 
Iselin’s parents are abroad, but they hope 
to reach this side in time for the race. Mr. 
Stevenson is a brother of Mrs. James L. 
Kernochan, who is this Summer at South- 
ampton., 

—-@-—— 

Mr. and Mrs. Lorillard Spencer expect to 
be at Lucerne this Summer. They were 
booked yesterday to sail, and they will re- 
main aboard all Summer. Mr. Spencer's 
mother has a beautiful chateau at Lucerne, 
and his sister, the Princess Cenci, lives 
there also. Mr. and Mrs. Trenor L. Park 
hope also to be abroad the entire Summer. 
They are to take an automobile trip 
through middle France and into Switzer- 
land. 

—- e — 

Bar Harbor swept into line yesterday 
with a dinner at the Kebo Valley Club, fo]- 
lowed by a dance. Polo is to have quite a 
place in the affections of the Bar Harbor 
people this Summer, and there will be a 
horse show in August. A yacht club has 
also been organized there, and the Summer 
has very bright prospects. Johnston Liv- 
ingston and the Count and Countess de 
Langler-Villars, are among the late ar- 
rivals. Mr. and Mrs. George Vanderbilt 
are expected this week. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brnesto Fabbri and Mr. and Mrs. William 
Jay Schieffelin have been at Bar Harbor 
for the past ten days. When Mrs. Blliott 
Shepard concludes her visit to Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt she will go to Bar Har- 
bor for the remainder of the season. Mr. 
and Mrs. David Hennen Morris are also 
there, and Mrs. John Morris and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Barnes, are occupying their cot- 
tage. Mrs. Alexander Van Nest, who last 
year, entertained so much at Bar Harbor, 
will be at one of the hotels for a short 
season this year. Mrs. Charles Carroll 
Jackson has been visiting her daughter, 
Mrs. Baker. 

-_->— 

There have been any number of house 
parties in the vicinity of Great Neck. Miss 
Carola de Forest is visiting Mrs. Hooper 
there at her cottage, and will remain there 
for some time. Miss Callender has been in 
town, but is in the country over Sunday. 
Mrs. Bramhall Gilbert and Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. Martin are also. entertaining 
friends. Bourke Cockran has had a succes- 
sion of house parties at Sands Point, L. I. 

— 


The dances and the musicales at Morrls- 
town are over, and within the next fort- 
night there will be many closed cottages. 
But Morristown, Nike many suburban re- 
serts, enjoys different seasons with differ- 
ent sets of people. There are those who 
Yive there in Winter and give dances and 
hold assemblies, nnd who are part and par- 
cel of the county society, which remains 
at country houses until very late in the 
Autumn, way after Thanksgiving, ‘There 
is also a very gay crowd there in Spring, 
and many of the residents lease their 
houses at very profitable figures for the 
Summer. Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly 
have returned from Buffalo, and after a 
house party over the Fourth will go to 


Newport. Mr. and Mrs. Frelinghuysen, 
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Alexander H. Tiers all intend to be away 
this Summer, but will return early in the 
Autumn. The musicales and dances at the 
Country Club have been very successful, 
ane this Sprimg season has been the gayest 
ou record for many a day. 

—-©--— 

The ships which are sailing toward this 
port with, lét It be hoped, not only favor- 
ing winds—which, by the way, have little 
to do with the case these days—and full 
force of steam, are bringing to America a 
cargo of assorted American millionaires, 
among whom are J. Pierpont Morgan. Mrs. 
Hermann Oelrichs, and Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam K. Vanderbilt, Jr., were to have sailed 
yesterday and are due here this coming 
week. They are to go—this without saying 
—directly to Newport. Among the depart- 
ures of the week were Col. and Mrs. Will- 
iam Jay and Miss Jay, Mrs. Frederick 
Bronson end Miss Bronson. They will be 
abroad all Summer. Miss Alice Rutherford 
leaves next week for San Francisco, and 
from there she will go to Japan with 
friends, . 


oa —ace 

Mr. and Mrs. John Blake Baker of 20 
East Forty-eighth Street have gone for a 
trip on the Great Lakes, and will visit the 
Pan-American Bxposition before returning. 
They will spend part of the Summer at 
Aukony, Rhinebeck-on-Hudson, 

—- &— 

Miss May Callender is the guest of Mrs. 
William G. Young at her place, Over the 
Brook, Oyster Bay, L. IL 

a 

Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly are back 
at Florham, after a trip to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. Mr. and Mrs. Luther 
Kountze will spend most of the Summer at 
their Morristown place, The Farm. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert McCurdy of Morristown 
are in Canada, fishing on the Restigouche. 

aoe 

Mrs. John R. Emery gave a tea Friday 
at her Morristown home for Miss Katha- 
rine Stevens. The Stevens family have 
taken the F. W. Merrell place at Morris- 
town. Mrs. William Y. Marsh gave a re- 
ception on Thursday for Mrs. William Law- 
rence Marsh. Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
Chisolm have started on their yacht Pio- 
neer for a long cruise. 

—o— ‘ 

Mrs. Marmaduke Tilden has taken a cot- 
tage at East Hampton for the Summer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Stevens will spend 
the Summer at their residence, in Bernards- 


ville. 
—o—. 

The engagement has been reported from 
Paris of Miss Ethel Irvin, daughter of Al- 
exander P. Irvin of this city, and Harry 
Van Bergen. Mr. Bergen has lived abroad 
for some time, and is a member of the New 
York Yacht and the Union Club. Miss 
Irvin, who spends mueh of her time in 
Paris, visited here last Fall with her aunt, 
Mrs. Griswold Gray of Paris. Another aunt 
is Mrs. James Abercrombie Burden, whom 
she visited when here. 

—-- @-— 

Mr, and Mrs. Frank Mackey, who are 
well known in New York, and who come 
over every year to visit Mrs. Mackey’s 
parents, have leased for the London season 
No. 13 St. George's Place, London. 


— 

Among the recent arrivals at Seabright 
are Mr. and Mrs. George Blagden, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Hoppin, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Adee, Mr. and Mrs. James A. Scrymser, 
Mrs. John G. Neeser, and Mrs. Hilborne 
Roosevelt, 

—@—— 

The coming week will usher in at many 
of the resorts the commencement of gen- 
uine Summer gayeties. The first dance of 
the season at the Meadow Club, South- 
ampton, will take place on the evening of 
July 4. There will be a mumber of house 
parties over the Fourth at Southampton, 
East Hampton, Great Neck, Cedarhurst, 
and the other Long Island resorts, 


—— 
A feature of Innis Arden, J. Kennedy 
Tod’s country place at Sound Beach, is a 
bell tower with chimes brought from Lon- 
don. The tower, wHich Is about fifty feet 
high, is made of wood and stone and is 
opposite Indian Harbor, E. C. Benedict's 
place. The chimes include some fifteen 
bells, the largest of which is three feet in 
diameter. They are rung by automatic 
clock machinery and can be heard at a dis- 
tance of ten miles or more. On the Fourth 
a number of patriotic airs will be played on 
them, including “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner" and ‘‘ My Country, "Tis of Thee.” 
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Miss Eleanor Sedley, who has been spend- 
ing some weeks with Mrs. J. J. Alexandre 
at her place Nirvana, at Stamford, Conn., 
will go to the Pan-American Exposition 
soon. Miss Barbara Sedley will soon sail 
for England to be absent most of the Sum- 
mer. 

—- ©-—- - 

A heated spell has been the occasion of 
emptying Paris. The garden party has 
been the principal source of amusement, 
and there are frequent excursions to the 
Tie des Puteaux, where polo has been 
played by a team of Frenchmen, English- 
men, Americans, and Franco-Americans. 
The one notable entertainment of the week 
was that given by a number of titled wo- 
men for charity at the Petit Trianon, Ver- 
sailles. The patronesses were gowned in the 
costumes adopted by Marle Antoinette and 
her Court when they personated rustics. 
It was a féte very similar to that given 
by Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish two Sunmtmers ago 
at Newport. The Countess Boni de Castel- 
lane was one of the participants. >. _ 
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short visit to her daughter, Mrs. Haig, an@ 
then to sail for this country, reaching here 
not later than the second week in July. 
Harry Payne Whitney sailed on the same 
ship with J. Pierpont Morgan. Mrs. Whit- 
ney remains abroad. Pierre Loriljard was 
also among those who were booked, and 
William Burden, the son of Mr. and Mrs, 
I. Townsend Burden. 
omy 

London is at the height of its season, 
Although it is claimed that it has not been 
very gay, yet there have been so many din- 
ners and musicales and entertainments of 
all kinds that the absence of Court func- 
tions and crush dances and State balls have 
not been felt. There are dances, but slight- 
ly disguised, which makes them all the 
more piquant. Saturday finds the majority 
of society out of town over Sunday. Will- 
iam Waldorf Astor has been having some 
large parties at Cliveden, and he seems to 
be once more restored to fashionable favor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry White have a charm- 
ing place just a short distance from town, 
where they entertain a great deal. Cora, 
Lady Strafford, has given a musical party 
and some very delightful dinners, and the 
Duchess of Marlborough has been seen out 
quite frequently at various affairs. 

—e— 

Mrs. Francis H. Leggett, who has had the 
eharming house ‘12 Bruton Street, London, 
has cards out for a musicale on July 10. 
Calvé will sing. Mrs. Leggett has enter- 
tained a great deal in London, and has been 
a guest at many of the parties of the sea- 
son. She has had the Baron von Cranach, 
the Governor of Wurtburg Castle, as her 
guest, and this week she has the Princess 
Lili and Princess Vera Demidoff, Ladies in 
Waiting to the Czarina, who are great 
friends of her daughter, Miss Alberta Stur- 
gis. Miss Sturgis has been spending a week 
in Ireland with the Duke and Duchess of 
Manchester at Tandagaree Castle. The 
Duchess will remain there all this Summer. 
Mrs. Leggett has given several dinners re- 
cently. At one of these among her guests 
were the Prince and Princess Radzivill, 
Lerd and Lady Southampton, Lord Harry 
Vane Tempest, Lord Charles Fitzmaurice, 
Baron Westbury, Lord Norbury, Lady Edith 
Villiers, and Lady Muriel Frances Parsons, 
the daughter of the Earl of Rosse, and at 
another dinner, Lord Clarendon, who is 
Lord Chamberlain; Sir Lepel and Lady 
Griffin, Lord and Lady Amhurst, Lord and 
Lady Wemyss, Lord and Lady Reay, Lord 
and Lady Hill, the Dowager Lady Wenlock, 
Sir Algernon Edward West, Mme. von 
André, the Prince Lynar, the Duke of 
Caracciolo, Miss Sturgis, and Sir Bache and 


Lady Cunard. 
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Among the house parties which are to be 
given is one at Neville Hall next week, 
where the guests will be Sir Redworth Will- 
famson, the Hon. Eddy and Mrs. Bourke, 
Mrs. Leggett, Baron Aliotti, and Lionel 
Guest. The Baron and Baroness de Meyer 
have also been entertaining a great deal in 
London. Some weeks ago they had a mati- 
née to introduce Yvette Guilbert, and last 
week a musicale at which Melba sang. 
Among the guests were Lady de Grey, Mrs, 
George Cornwallis West, Mme. von André, 
Mrs. Dudley Leigh, Sir Bache and Lady 
Cunard, Lady de Trafford, Mrs. Leggett, 
Lady Gosford, and Mrs. Asquith. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley Martin are in London, and 
have been giving a number of dinners. They 
are to open Balmacaen earlier this Sum- 
mer than usual. Mr. and Mrs. Cavendish 
Bentinck have also been entertaining for 
their second daughter. Mrs. Ogden Mills 
and her daughters will pass a short time in 
London before returning to America. 

——-o— 


Among the entertainments in Paris recent- 
ly was a dinner given by Mrs. Kingsland at 
her apartment, on the Avenue de Bois de 
Boulogne. Among the guests were the 
Hon. Humphrey and Lady Feo Sturt, the 
Count and Countess Alan de Montgomery, 
Mrs. Arthur Paget, who left the next day 
for London; the Count and Countess de 
Ganay, the Viscount and Countess Foy, 
Mrs. G. Le Grand, and the Prince Eugene 
Marat. The decorations were La France 
roses. 

—— 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., 
were registered at Claridge’s Hotel last 
week. They had arrived from their honey- 
moon trip on the Continent. They are 
shortly to sail for this country. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting and Miss Cutting 
will shortly return to New York. 


Hot Weather Dinners. 


This is the time of year when delicacy 
reigns in the cuisine. A short dinner and 
a fine one is the rule. A smart dinner is a 
comparatively short one at any season 
now, but in the hot weather a long, heavy 
meal is an abomination. There are few 
courses, several of these cold, and all 
light. 

For a first course the cantaloupe may 
take the place of clams; a clam cocktail is 
appetizing; suedoise—the heart of the let- 
tuce stuffed with anchovies—is delicious, 
and tomatoes with anchovies make another 
pretty and tempting dish. 

For desserts there is something cold, and 
a macedoine of fruit is a favorite. The com- 
bination of different fresh fruits frozen 
and with a little maraschino is refreshing. 
Another cold dessert is made of frozen 
fresh strawberries with maraschino and a 
lemon ice on top. This is the Coupe St. 
Jacques which Oscar of the Waldorf gives 
to his patrons. 

Here is a menu he gives for a good din- 
ner these hot days. 


Cantaloupe. 

Aaya chicken gumbo served in cups. 

A} plain fish. 

Ribs of Spring lamb, with two vegetables. 
Wing of chicken in jelly with salad. 
“Macedoine of fresh fruits. 

After-dinner coffee. 


With this dinner will be served Rhine 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
palm garden of the 
dorf several days ago in a 
navy blue nun’s veiling. The founda- 
tion skirt of taffeta of the same hue was 
not beruffled, but simply finished with a 
deep hem. The dress skirt had the same 
finish. It did not trail, and was fitted 
smoothly about the hips with tucks 
eighteen inches deep. The round bodice 
had two three-inch groups of tucks run- 
ning from the outer edge of the shoulder 
seams to the belt, and slanting to vard the 
centre. A rather smal sailor collar had 
three rows of narrow cream lace applied. 
The stock showed white mousseline, biue 
velling, and Persian trimming ia gold and 
red, and this trimming crossed the upper 
portion of the bodice front and formed a 
point at the bust line, from underneath 
which showed finely plaited white mous- 
seline. The bolero fronts were brnamented 
with the trimming, and the belt was 
formed of a soft fold of the red and gold 
trimming. The sleeves were bishop, gath- 
ered in to the Persian material. Her hat, 
set well over the face, was mad» of ecru 
straw. Folds of black ribbon were ecen 
in the back, but the front ws rered 
with two white birds. A tan chiffon veil 
was worn. 


coy 
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Mrs. Allan Appleton Robbins (Miss Edith 
Knowlton,) a June bride, also lunched in 
the palm garden on Monday. She wore a 
tightly fitting frock of white satin foulard, 
thickly sprinkled with tiny spots of pale 
blue. The circular flounce of the skirt was 
headed with blue and white silk braid, 
about half an inch wide. The bodice was 
trimmed with this braid, which appeared in 
appliques and in a finish at every edge. 
There was a narrow white vest and stock. 
A large black crinoline hat, worn off the 
face, showing a large black ostrich plume 
on the left, completed the costume. 

-@—-- 

Her sister, Miss Madeline 
wore tan veiling. The skirt 
groups of graduated tucks, three in each 
group, beginning a foot from the waist 
line and deepening as they neared the floor. 
The bodice simuated a little jacket over 
tucked white wool goods, the tucks showing 
as a yoke, and also above the belt. Where 
the tan goods was cut away to show the 
yoke it was edged with points of heavy 
cream lace. The hat was tan, trimmed 
with violets and foliage, and a knot of pale 
blue showed under the brim on the left side, 
where the hat flared. 

satelite 

Mrs. Charles B. Alexander was in town 
during the week. She wore on Monday a 
white silk gown, figured in black, the black 
in tendrils and bunches of small berries, 
The skirt was gathered slightly to fit, and 
the bottom was hemmed to the depth of 
two inches. Above this were several gradu- 
ated tucks from three inches to one inch in 
width. The bedice was a simple round 
one, with a sailor collar effect in the back, 
the collar laid im three tucks. The yoke, 
stock, and vest were of heavy dead white 
lace. The coat sleeves had gauntlet cuffs 
of the heavy lace running nearly to the 
elbow. White chiffon showed under the 
lace. Mrs. Alexander wore a black hat, 
rolling a trifle at the sides, straight on the 
head, with an aigrette of black near the 
front on one side 

—_o— 

Mrs. Orme Wilson, who recently bunched 
with Mrs. Fish in the Waldorf, was in 
a charming brown Holland frock, esp2- 
cially graceful and chie in cut and 
finish, The skirt was absolutely plain, 
fitted at the top by graduated tucks 
which ran near to the knees in 
front, but were barely sixteen inches deep 
in the back. The blouse waist, which fitted 
charmingly, was tucked all over, as were 
the sleeves that puffed slightly at the 
wrist. The stock was of the linen. The hat 
worn was a small round one with a low 
crown. It was of light brown straw and 
pink roses were placed at the left side. 

—>—- 

Mrs. Marion McKay Le Roy wore on the 
same day and at the same place a strik- 
ing and handsome dark blue foulard with 
white crescents a half-inch wide and four 
inches long scattered profusely over it. The 
skirt trailed slightly im the back. A six- 
inch flounce started in the front and was 
Hfted slightly at the sides of the front 
width and disclosed a second flounce of the 
fame width which began at either side of 
the front gore. These flounces were gath- 
ered and were headed with quarter-inch 
blue velvet ribbon, and the lower edges were 
cut at distances of, say, twenty inches 
epart, in shallow points. These edges also 
showed the blue velvet ribbon. This ribbon 
was also applied to the extreme edge of the 
skirt and the pointed ruffles revealed it. At 
the top and in the back the skirt was fitted 
by the usual tucks. The bodice had the 
goods drawn plainly overt the back and laid 
at the waist line in tiny fan plaits. The belt 
ran below the waist line in the back. A 
large square collar of heavy white lace 
was short in front and two straight pleces 
ef the lace ran down either side of the jack- 
etlike opening over the full vest. Starting 
under the collar, several bands of narrow 
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sleeves were a coat, rather loose, and zath- 
ered a wee bit into a four-inch cuff of the 
white lace over pale blue. This cuff was 
laced with narrow black velvet ribbon on 
the inside seam. Mrs. Le Roy's hat was a 
small black chip, faced with white. It flared 
up slightly in a point in front and the only 
trimming was a wreath of black, red, and 
white cherries with a little foliage, applied 
flatly to the narrow brim. 

Miss Anna Sands, while in town on Tues- 
day, wore a light-brown linen frock. The 
skirt barely touched, and had two bands of 
half-inch black and white braid running 
around it and rising higher in the back, 
the first about a foot from the ground, 
the second six inches above it. The Eton 
jacket reached to the belt only all the way 
around. The revers had a row of the black 
and white braid on their edges; the braid 
also extending around the jacket. There 
were appliques of the braid on the upper 
portion of the sleeves, and at the centre 
line of the back high up a band of the 
braid simulated cuffs. A pink stock with 
an enormous pink bow and ends that 
reached the belt filled up the opening be- 
tween the revers. The hat worn was black 
chip faced with white; it set back and off 
from the face, and two black quills were 
thrust through the white facing over the 
forehead. There was a bow of white on 
the back of the hat. 

commana 

Mrs. John R. Drexel wore while lunching 
in the palm garden on Tuesday an extreme- 
ly pretty frock of soft silk in tiny black 
and white checks. The bodice had a deep 
girdle, fully five inches wide, formed of 
tive one-inch bias bands of the silk stitched 
on a shaped girdle. From this in the back 
a shallow triple box plait of the silk ran 
up to meet the square yoke, cut bias, of 
the same material. On this yoke, just be- 
low the stock, a circular piece of white 
taffeta was stitched and on this were 
appliqued tiny pieces of the silk in a geo- 
metrical pattern. The stock was white 
lace, and had quagter-inch bands of black 
velvet ribbon two and a half inches long 
ending in points. These bands were ar- 
ranged in groups an inch apart, and were 
finished with tiny pearl butttons. The 
sleeves were wider at the bottom than 
at the elbow, with a turn-back cuff 
of the silk, and below the cuffs a full 
puff of white was gathered into a band. 
The bodice front showed revers of the silk, 
and a narrow vest of the white. On the 
sleeves and other parts of the waist where 
there were points the tiny pearl buttons 
were in evidence. The skirt was fitted 
without tucks, and closed invisibly in the 
back for seven inches. Then underplaits 
were seen. The bottom of the skirt, which 
otherwise was plain, was formed of five 
undulating bands of the silk piped with 
white, each about four inches wide. A 
small chip hat, the crown black, the brim 
white, and covered with white wings, was 
worn set well over the face. 

—@ — 

Mrs. J. Laurens Van Alen (Miss Daisy 
Post) wore on Tues@ay a black crépe de 
chine skirt, clinging and trailing, a short, 
plain Eton jacket of black, an extremely 
fine but not sheer white shirt waist, severe- 
ly plain—as a shirt waist should be—and a 
black hat with a rolling jetted brim, a little 
off the face. The only trimming showing 
was a white aigrettelike feather caught to 
the brim on the left side and forming an 
edge of white. 

oan 


Mrs. Joseph Stickney lunched at the Wal- 
dorf on Monday in a cool and simple frock 
of dark blue grenadine of fine mesh over a 
blueish lilac taffeta slip. The skirt, not 
overlong, and piain, had a few tucks, and 


a scant six-inch ruffle finished it at the 


bottom, The bodice had two groups of fine 
tucks, four inches wide, at the outer edge of 
the back, and the front biloused slightly. 
The sleeves were a loose coat, with puffs at 
the back just above the wristbands. Mrs. 
' Stickney’s hat was a small one of cream 
straw, raised on the left side and showing 
gTeen leaves. It was trimmed about the 
crown with black velvet ribbon and green 
foliage. 
annie 

An especially charming gown worn by a 
woman lunching at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Monday was a heliotrope foulard in a dull 
shade, with a moderate splashing of white. 
The trafling skirt had two rows of large in- 
sertions in cream white and black lace. The 
flowers were of the cream and the leaves of 
the black lace. The lower part of the 
bodice was made in girdle fashion for six 
inches above the waist line, and from there 
the silk was applied so that it puffed out 
over the girdle and simulated a_ bolero. 
Across this fullness was inserted a row of 
the cream and black insertions. The effect 
in the frout was similar to the back. 

‘ —e— 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, who was seen on 
the day of her departure for Newport, wore 
a simple duck frock, pinkish brown in tone 
and of a light shade. The skirt, which 
touched the floor all,around, had three 
rows of white braid in different widths 
applied around the bottom in 
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was a rather small round sailor 
of cream straw, tilted over the nose, with 
pale pink roses, higher on the left side, 
massed around the crown. A band of black 
velvet ribbon crossed the brim and crown, 
was carried down under the brim to 
the back, where the hat was rolled up, and 
the ends tied in a bow a little to the left 
of the centre. A two-inch belt of plain 
black patent leather was worn. Mrs. Fish 
took off her jacket before luncheon, and 
this disclosed an almost tight-fitting waist 
of light brown linen, cut out a little in the 
back and low in front to show a vest and 
yoke of tucked muslin. The tucked muslin 
stock had a tulle bow in the back. The 
opening was outlined with a three-quarter 
inch band of blue linen embroidered and 
piped with white and ‘showing a white edge 
against the blue. The rather tight sleeve 
showed a puff of tucked white material at 
the wrist, and this was headed by and 
banded into the blue and white embroidered 


bands. 
anos 

Mrs. Edward Moore Robinson of Philadel- 
phia wore white organdie over white taf- 
feta. The skirt was gathered slightly where 
it joined the belt. A third of the way down 
the skirt there was a crossing insertion of 
cream lace and a ten-inch band of the 
gandie, laid half its width in tiny tucks. 
Then came another insertion of lace and 1n- 
other band of tucking, this being repeated a 
third time. The bodice was formed cf 
bands of tucks and lace alternately, and a 
yeke was outlined by three groups of the 
narrowest possible black vetvet ribbon, 
caught at intervals and forming rosettes 
at the sides in the front. The elbow sleeves 
were of lace and tucks, with black velvet 
looped on. Elbow length mousquetaire 
gloves of black glace kid were worn. A rath- 
er large black crinoline hat had its brim 
rolled up on the left side, toward the bacx, 
and a large bow of black velvet held it in 
place. A long ostrich plume started frotn 
the inside of the rolled portion and ran 
around the crown. 


Her hat 


and 


or- 


A charming dress also seen In the palm 
garden was of fine open mesh grenadine, 
dark blue in color, over light green taffeta. 
The simple skirt had a wide straight 
flounce, headed with a ruche of blue, and 
at its lower edge showed a narrow plaited 
ruffle, also headed with a ruching. The 
bodice was tucked. It bloused, and at the 
throat was cut away to show a short V of 
tucked green silk. The collar of cream lace 
was cut square. The tucked sleeves were 
of the now common bishop cut, had wrist- 
bands of green silk edged with blue, and 
had blue ribbon bows at the outside edges. 
The stock of tucked green silk was also 
touched with blue, and there was a blue 
bow in the back. The boat-shaped hat of 
medium size was of rough straw and 
showed many shades of blue. It was 
trimmed with blue taffeta, which formed a 
point in front caught with rhinestone orna- 
ments, and in the back formed a wide, low 
bow, fastened in the centre with a small 
rhimestone buckle. A green coaching para- 
sol was carried, and black suede gloves 


were worn. 
— 


Her companion was in light lavender 
linen. The plain skirt, gathered to fit, had 
a flounce headed with fancy white braid. 
The sailor blouse had no collar, but numer- 
ous insertions of batiste medallion shaped 
embroidery. A small cream-colored straw 
hat, lavender trimmed, was worn, and a 
lavender parasol and white suede gloves 
finished the toilet. 


Miss Barbara Sedley wears an exquisite 
blouse of Japanese embroidered linen. The 
material is white grass linen, and the flow- 
ers—also white—are the blossoms of the 
Japanese almond. The waist blouses all 
around. ‘The bishop sleeves are gathered 
in to plain hemstitched bands of the linen, 
closed with tiny solid pearl buttons and 
loops. 
closes the front, and the pearl buttons are 
arranged in groups of three, loops instead 
of buttonholes being used. For beauty of 
design and material this blouse has been 
equalled by few seen this season. 

—_e— 

Miss Sedley wore the other day a frock of 
light saffron colored linen. The skirt was 
short, for country wear. The strapped 
seams showed about a foot from the bot- 
tom of the skirt, under plaits that gave the 
necessary fullness over the feet. The short 
Eton jacket was finished with two narrow 
stitched bands of the linen, and had a triple 
cape collar, giving additional breadth to 
the shoulders. The sleeves were a plain 
coat shape. The white pique revers were 
made to button on invisibly, and were ap- 
pliqued with heavy cream lace. 


lunched 


Mrs. Theodore F. Havemeyer, Jr., 
with her sister, Miss Anna Sands, at the 
Waldorf on Wednesday in an ideally cool 
frock for so hot a day, particularly as it 


had no lining. It was an extremely 
fine but not especially sheer white 
batiste with small polka dots in black. The 
long skirt, trailing slightly, was finished 
with five two-inch tucks of the material. 
The round waist was plain save that it had 
a broad band of pure white and rather 
heavy lace across the back, forming two- 
thirds its deyth from the stock to the gir- 
die. This lace also extended across the 
front of the bodice, over the slightly blous- 
thg front of batiste. The girdle was the 
simplest possible. Black taffeta ribbon 
about four inches wide was tied in the back, 


“The bow had two short loops, say three 


inches leng, and the two ends of the ribbon 
fell, nearly to Pid tucked border of the 
skirt. The wh C stock showed just 4 
touch of re jack velvet ribbon, and 
‘bands of ribbon velvet 








A hemstitched band of the linen: 


THE JOKE ON ADONIS. 


DONIS, who is looked up to by hfg 
friends as one of the well-dressed 
men of the city, came within an ace 

of setting a comfortable fashion last week. 
If his friend, the fashion writer, had not 
played him a shabby trick, mankind at 
large might to-day be reveling in cool un< 
starched shirts with their dress suits. 

It happened in this way. What looked 
in the first place to be a terrible misfortune 
happened to Adonis. It had been an ex- 
travagant time for shirts, and in some 
Way every shirt of which he was possessed 
had gone to the laundry. Through some 
sad negligence they had not been sent 
home. Adonis had a dinner engagement, 
and an engagement following that for a 
roof garden party. It was too late to go 
to the haberdasher’s, and he had no mind 
to give either the dinner or garden. 
Being a bright as well as well-dressed man 
he set his wits to work. He had a little 
rummage affair among his goods and chat- 
tels, and from among them brought out, 
after some search, a fine pique shirt, a 
good shirt of its kind, but not strictly full 
dress. Nevertheless, Adonis donned it with 
great confidence in himself and his past 
reputation, and presented himself in the 
bosom of his family wearing the shirt, a 
white waistcoat, and a dinner coat. 

Mrs. Adonis knows something about dress 
herself, and when Mr. Adonis made his 
appearance wearing semi-evening dress and 
a negligée shirt, she expressed her surprise 
without moderation. Mr. Adonis listened 
patiently, wearing an expression more 
rowful than annoyed. 

“My 
me 


up 


sor- 


dear,"” he said, “if you would let 
explain, I would tell you that tucked 
soft shirts are the correct thing in France, 
and this is the American edition of the 
smart Summer dress shirt."" Then he de- 
parted with the air of one who is always 
in the right, and left Mrs. Adonis still 
somewhat skeptical, but uncertain. 

At dinner Mr. Adonis, with his white 
waistcoat and pique shirt, was the centre 
of observation, a condition of affairs which 
he bore with the becoming modesty of one 
who knows he is not of the multitude, but 
is not set up by his superiority. 


At the roof garden there were more tn- 
terested observers of the soft pique shirt, 
and Adonis bore their gaze again with the 
unconscious simplicity of the truly great. 
As the evening wore on he waxed proud 
and happy. It was very hot. Shirts to the 
right of him, shirts to the left of him, 
shirts in the rear, and shirts all around him 
succumbed to the warmth and humidity. 
Adonis was as cool as a cucumber, and his 
opinion of himself began to go up with 
strides as rapid as that of the mercury in 
the thermometers, 


“T say,” he said to the fashion man, 
who met him with a gasp of surprise as 
he was leaving the garden, “ what do you 
think of me? Isn't it great? To be sure, it 
is an accident, but you write up that men 
are dressing like this for evening, and we 
will set the fashion and my wife will know 
that my shirt was all right.” 

“Why, certainly, old chap, of course I 
will,” said the fashion man, who likes to 
have a little joke of his own sometimes. 
And this is what he wrote, and what Mrs. 
Adonis, urged by Mr. Adonis to look up the 
men's fashions, read aloud to him in a 
stern and I-told-you-so voice: 

“The French do occasionally wear soft 
tucked—Mr. Adonis's shirt was not tucked 
—shirts, but the only proper garment for 
évening wear has the starched bosom.” 


THROUGH “NO MAN’ S LAND,”* 


‘No Man's Land,” over which there has 
been a six years’ contest between the Cor- 
poration of the City of New York, the Town 
of Pelham, and the County of Westchester, 
will soon be a thing of the past, as a bill 
passed by the recent Legislature provides 
for a settlement of this long and expensive 
legal dispute. 

Ever gince the laying out of the city line 
in the Borough of the Bronx in 1894 there 
has existed a narrow strip of land running 
from the Bronx River in a southerly direc- 
tion to the shores of Long Island Sound, 
claimed by the city, town, and county, and 
which has become known throughout the 
borough as “‘ No Man's Land.”’ On the Long 
Island Sound shore the strip of land in 
question is about 250 feet wide, and it ta- 
pers gradually for a distance of two miles 
or more northerly until it reaches an angle 
and dies away near the heart of South 
Mount Vernon. 

The bill gives the land to the County of 
Westchester, but provides fur the construc- 
tion of an avenue 100 feet wide running 
from Long Island Sound to South Mount 
Vernon. The centre line of this avenue 
will, according to the provisions of the bill, 
be the boundary line between New York 
and Westchester County, and the expense 
of the construction of the avenue will be 
borne equally. This new avenue will alse 
form the eastern boundary of Bronx and 
Pelham Parks. Property owners in the vi- 
cinity are elated over the outcome of the 
dispute, as it will open up a territory that 
has been unimproved for years and provide 
a fine roadway leading straight from Long 
Island Sound. 


Hammock Philosophy. 
He—Loving has cost many a good man 
his reason. 
She—And reasoning has cost many a good 
woman her love. 





CONSTITUTIONAL 


ICHMOND, Va., June 27.—In a letter 
R sent nearly two months ago from 
Norfolk, the readers of THe TIMES 
were given a general outline of the causes 
which led to the decision of the people of 
Virginia to revise their Constitution. In 
the light of such facts as can be gained 
from intimate intercourse with the repre- 
sentative delegates, the facts set forth in 
that statement need no revision. The three 
objects steadily in view are an economical 
administration of the State Government, a 
better system of taxation which shall re- 
lieve the seaboard counties of the burden 
of an undue share of the costs of the State 


administration, and such restriction of the 


franchise as shall render the negro a neg- 
ligible factor in State politics, and relieve 
the white citizens of the necessity of re- 
maining united under Democratic leader- 
ship in order to avert the real or assumed 
danger of a recovery by the negroes of the 
control of State and local Government. This 
is the whole matter in few words. A great 
number of documents have been filed and 
referred to the proper committees, which 
cover everything in the heavens above and 
in the earth beneath and in the waters un- 
dev the earth, Every delegate has a con- 
stituency which particularly desires some- 
thing, and in consequence we have a flood 
of so-called “ ordinances "’ which are mere- 
ly memoranda, and which will be sifted in 
committee before they are even presented 
for discussion. Not many of them are ex- 
pected to be reported back by the commit- 
tees. Practically all of them relate to'one 
of the three subjects above named—the re- 
striction of the franchise, the reduction of 
State expenses, or methods of{ assessment 
and taxation. Even those which seem to 
relate to other matters are, upon analysis, 
found to point in one of the three direc- 
tions indicated. 


In one or two. matters of importance the 
position and action of the convention has 
been misinterpreted and misunderstood. 
One of these is the hesitation of the dele- 
gate to take the oath prescribed in the ex- 
isting Constitution as the condition prece- 
dent to the qualification of a State officer. 

It is to be regretted that the declination 
of the delegates to be sworn has been at- 
tributed by influential Northern journals to 
an unwillingness on their part to assume 
an obligation to support the Constitution 
of the United States. This is nonsense, and 
the assertion that this is the attitude of 
the convention is either ignorance or dis- 
ingenuous. If any useful purpose was to 
be served thereby, every delegate would 
march up to the clerk's desk and take the 
most stringent oath which could be framed 
to respect the Constitution and obey the 
laws of the United States. To refuse to do 
so would not in any way change the duties 
or obligations of the members, and if that 
was all there was of the controversy it 
would never have arisen. The oath which 
they are asked to take is one embodied in 
the existing Constitution, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

“ All persons, before entering upon the 
discharge of any functions as officers of 
this State, shall take and subscribe to the 
following oath or affirmation: 

“J, ——, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and maintain the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States 
and the laws of the State of Virginia; that 
I will recognize and accept the civil and 
political equality of all men before the 
law, and that I will faithfully perform the 
duty of —— to the best of my ability, so 
help me God.” 

The first of the contentions to arise un- 
der an interpretation of this provision was: 
Is a delegate to a Constitutional Conven- 
tion an officer of the State within the 
meaning of the present law? The argu- 
ment seems to be a strong one in favor of 
both sides of this contention, but the in- 
sistence of Senator Daniel that the dele- 
gate is not a State officer, but is above and 
beyond the position of a servant of the 
people, in that he is, as a d@puty, the sov- 
ereign people, with all the powers and im- 
munities which, under the Bill of Rights, 
belong to the people, seems to meet with 
general acceptance. One reason for this 
grows out of the fact that there are sey- 
eral delegates to the convention, including 
two Judges, who are unquestionably State 
officers. The Constitution prescribes that 
no person shall hold two offices at one and 
the same time, and if the delegate is a 
State officer the gentlemen already State 
officers have forfeited their previous offices 
by accepting election as delegates, Hence 
the argument that the delegate is not an 
officer of the State, but a deputy of the 
people, representing their supreme and sov- 
ereign power, finds great favor. 

Another and probably better reason is 
found in the belief that the existing Consti- 
tution was deliberately framed with a view 
to hampering the action of any convention 
subsequently formed to amend or alter it. 
Article XII, which relates to alterations 
and amendments, and prescribes the way in 
which they may be made, concludes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Provided, That no amendment or 
revision shall be made which shall deny or 
in any way impair the right of suffrage, or 
any civil or political right as conferred by 
this Constitution, except for causes which 
apply all persons without 
distinction.” 

To do exactly this, so far as it is possible 
under the Federal Constitution, is the prin- 
cipal object tor which the present conven- 
tion has been called. The dead hand of 
the framers of the Undtrwood Constitution 
of 1867 not recognized as vested with 
the right of mortmain in prescribing the 
limitations of the powers of subsequent 
Conventions; and as eminent legal talent 


to and classes 


is 


AMENDMENT IN VIRGINIA. 


has held that neither law nor precedent 
make the taking of an oath by a properly 
elected delegate to a Constitutional Conven- 
tion a duty, and especially as the conven- 
tion which adopted the Underwood Consti- 
tution and inserted in it the provisions 
above quoted was not sworn as a condi- 
tion precedent to the discharge of its du- 
ties, the present convention is warranted 
in refusing to take an oath pledging it not 
to do what it has come together for the 
purpose of doing, and involving its recogni- 
tion of the right of. an earlier convention 
to do what is held by a majority of the del- 
egates to be wholly outside its powers. 


At the session on Wednesday last the 


matter came up for formal discussion, and 
the Hon. A. J. Thom of Norfolk made a 
powerful argument in favor of taking the 
oath as a condition precedent to the dis- 
charge by the delegates of any duties 
which, under any circumstances, could 
come before the courts for review. The 
basis of his argument was that as the ex- 
isting Constitution prescribed the oath, any 
action taken by the convention prior to 
the qualification of its members in the way 
prescribed by law would be revolutionary, 
and might lead to sérious and far-reaching 
consequences, If, for example, the conven- 
tion should restrict the franchise and at 
an election for Representatives in Congress 
those disqualified by Its action should of- 
fer to vote, and on the ground that their 
votes were refused the election of those 
chosen should be contested, the decision of 
such contests by a hostile majority in Con- 
gress m'ght overturn the whole scheme of 
State Government and Congressional rep- 
resentation. The argument was impressive, 
but not conclusive. Senator John W. Dan- 
iel, who followed Mr. Thom, made what 
many of his friends consider the most mas- 
terly argument of his career as a states- 
ina” and lawyer. He combated every point 
made by Mr. Thom, quoting precedents and 
decisions, and made it very clear that from 
his point of, view the convention, duly 
chosen and officially recognized, was su- 
perior to any obligation which the conven- 
tion that framed the present Constitution 
could impose. The matter was not defi- 
nitely decided, as an adjournment was had 
before a vote was reached. Whatever ac- 
tion the convention may take will be taken 
conscientiously, and should not be misinter- 
preted by hysterical correspondents, who 
have gained the impression that the pres- 
ent attitude of the members is the result 
of a disinclination to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the United States. Such an atti- 
tude on the part of the members would be 
extremely silly, and they are incapable of 
anything so childish. 


Whether the convention shall submit the 
new Constitution it decides upon to ratifica- 
tion by popular vote, or make it operative 
by proclamation, is a question not yet de- 
cided. The best authorities are of the opin- 
ion that it has ample authority to take 
either course, and that if it shall decide 
vpon a referendum, it may restrict the 
right to vote for or against the Constitution 
to those whom ft recognizes as qualified 
under the restricted franchise. This view 
of the matter will not be quite intelligible 
to the average layman, and probably could 
not be made so without an analysis of the 
Virginia law, which would have more of 
technical than of popular interest. 

It is evident without argument that to 
submit to the approval of those now in the 
enjoyment of full political rights the ques- 
tion of whether the franchise shall be re- 
stricted would be something of an ab- 
surdity. It would bring out the solid negro 
vote, and any attempt to restrain it would 
probably lead to serious trouble. If the 
negroes voted they would defeat the amend- 
ments. If they were forcibly prevented from 
voting, grave questions would arise which 
might embarrass the State for many years. 
On the other hand, if the new Constitution 
was submitted to those whom it recognizes 
as hereafter qualified to vote, it would un- 
doubtedly be adopted, but the legality of 
such restriction of the franchise in advance 
of the adoption of the Constitution in its 
amended form is certainly open to question. 
It is understood that the convention has the 
power to proclaim some provisions and sub- 
mit others, if it shall see fit to do so, but to 


coneede the right of the people of the State, 


to revise their work in any particular would 
perhaps raise a question as to the propriejy 
of withholding any. In these and many 
other respects the situation in Virginia is 
very different from that in Alabama, and 
altogether more favorable to a satisfactory 
solution of the question before it. 


It is expected that with the end of the 
present week the Virginia Convention will 
take a recess of thirty days, more or less, 
to give its committees a chance to digest 
the mass of documents which have been re- 
ferred to them. Under present conditions 
the committees have very Httle time for 
serious consideration of the business before 
them. The Alabama Convention cannot do 
this. It is required by the act of the Legis- 
lature creating it to complete its work with- 
in fifty days, and will probably finish in 
even less time. Th's is to be regretted. The 
Alabama Convention could advantageously 
profit by the work of the Virginia commit- 
tees, and harmonious action between the 
two States on the main question at issue, 
the political status of the negto, would be 
to the advantage of both. 

It is impossible at this time to intelll- 
gently forecast the action of the Franchise 
Committee of the Virginia Convention. Its 
Chairman, Senator Daniel, is discreetly 
non- committal, and beyond assuring those 
who consult him that Virginia will not be 
asked to put itself in a position of antag- 
onism to the Federal Constitution, he ras 
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justment of these huge submerged propell- 
ing powers that the slightest change or 


that the 
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no views to express as to how the practical 
disfranchisement of the negro can be ef- 
fected without doing so. As to the necessi- 
ty fer doing this in one way or another, 
there seems to be no difference.of opinion 
among the delegates, The reasons for it 
have been quite fully given in earlier, let- 
ters from this State, and need not be re- 
peated at this time. Less in Virginia than 
in any other Southern State is the convic- 
(ion that this discouragement of political 
activity on the part of the negro is a neces- 
sity, the result of race prejudice. If he 
would exercise his political rights honestly 
and independently there would be very 
little objection to leaving him the ballot 
without other or moré stringent restric- 
tions than are made equally applicable to 
the white man who lacks the qualifications 
of good citizenship. This, however, is more 
than the whites of Virginia seem prepared 
to expect. The great body of the negro 


vote is mercenary, and as the people of this 
race seem ineapable of effective organiza- 
tion, they are easily handled for purposes 
inimical to the public welfare by the politi- 
clans who use them for their own pur- 
poses. Senator Daniel expressed the view 
of his class very tersely when he said that 
the negro never gave any trouble, other 
than by individuat deHnquency, unless led 
into it by a white man. -The unforgivable 
excesses of the reconstruction period were 
due much less to the.native disposition of 
the negro to plan and perpetrate schemes 
of misgovernment, than to his willingness 
to follow the lead of unworthy and unprin- 
cipled white men. If he is not misjudged 
by his white neighbors, he still manifests 


son chiefly, if not exclusively, his elimina- 
‘tion from politics is desired. Race preju- 
dice counts for something, of course, but 
the instinct of self-protection counts in 
this instance for a great deal more, 

. J.c. B 


Thoughtful as to the Larder. 


Ar the reception which Richard Harding 
Davis gave to his townsfolk and friends in 
Marion, Mass., this Spring, there was 
among the guests that Nice Old Lady who 
is sure to be present at all gatherings where 
kindly and considerate country people are 
gathered together. Mrs. Davis had with 
her a number of her friends assisting in 
receiving and waiting on the guests. It was 
in the serving of refreshments that one of 
these young ladies passed a dish of eclairs 
to the Nice Old Lady. 

“T’'ve had one,” said the N. O. L. de- 


murring, but with hes eyes fixed upon the 
dish longingly. 

“Well, take another,” urged the young 
lady cordially. 

“T'd really Nke to,” said the N. O. L., 
“but I didn’t know as you'd have enough 
to go around if I did.” 


Rubbing It In. 

Magistrate (to prisoner at bar)—But how 
is it that when you broke into the place you 
took only some packages.of worthless 
stuff, leaving the valuable things behind? 

Prisoner—Ah, y’er Honor, what's the use 
rakin’ up old scores—me wife has been rais- 
in’ Cain these two days over that same! 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROPELLER 


HEN the Captain of the Deutschlard 
announced shortly before his ship 
left New York on her last trip eas*- 

ward that the vessel would try to establish 
a transatlantic recovd within the five-day 
limit, many engineers who had closely 
; watched the gradual tuning up of the 
steamer expected that the feat might be 
accomplished. The fact that the record 
was not smashed means but little to these 
experts, who have watched the gradual 
'imbering up of the machinery of the huge 
steamship which, according to the claims 
of her officers, has never yet been pushed 
to her limit. ° 


“You can never tell what the propeller 
is going to do next,” said an old Chief En- 
gineer referring to the Deutschland’s at- 
tempt, “judging from what the propeller 
has accomplished recently in the way of 
smashing records thought to be invincible.” 


Of these recent feats accomplished on 
American waters through use of the pro- 
peiler the most remarkable is that made 
by the torpedo boat destroyer Bailey, the 
fastest vessel in the United States Navy. 
Six weeks ago, on her official trial trip, 
the Bailey developed the remarkable speed 
of 31.12 knots an hour, a distance equal to 
26 land miles, or a rate of speed equal to 
that of many express trains. On a short 
burst of speed, the result of a few, added 
revolutions of the churnfthg propellers, a 
speed at the rate of 37 miles per hour was 
developed by the tiny warrior. 


The last group of the battleships have 
furnished additional proof that the pos- 
sibilities of the propeller screw are still 
in the ascendant, for as each battleship 
has made its speed trials it had exceeded 
the speed record of its predecessors, until 
the last man-of-war, the Wisconsin, topped 
the record figures of everything in her 
class with a speed for two hours of 18.6 
knots. 


As may perhaps be shown in the case of 


the Deutschland, so delicate is the ad- 


alteration in the“screw may either improve 
the vessel's speed or diminish it consid- 
erably. In time, should the Deutschland 
fail to accomplish what her owners and 
her Captain expect she is able to do, her 
engineers may advise trifling alterations 
in her propellers. The screws may be 
given a few inches mére pitch or the shape 
of the blades slightly altered, or the weight 
of the propellers a trifle increased or 
diminished—all changes so slight that they 
would be apparent only to the eye of 
the expert. Yet such trifling changes may 
cut hours from the transatlantic record, 
and the gallant ship, now the queen of 
the seas, may be better than ever before. 
Of course there is also the chance that 
the changes may act the other way. It 
is the propeller screw that makes or un- 
makes the ‘ocean greyhound” of to-day. 
Yet tM™s very device was known to and 
tested by engineers for twenty years in 
the first half of the past century and 
was then declared useless, a hopeless fail- 
ure, and a dangerous experiment. 


The early trials of the propeller screw 
were a succession of failures. The more it 
was tried the fewer friends it made and the 
firmer grew the conviction that as com- 
pared with the paddle-wheel steamer the 
propeller was a wild dream of men less re- 
sponsible than hopeful and experimenta- 
tive, 


Not until about 1836 were the causes of 
failure ascertained. They were found to be 
the use of too many blades on the propeller 
screw and an insufficient supply of steam 
power. In those days, when evéh the 
steamer using paddle wheels at the sides 
was a novelty, engineers had gnly such 
data to work fpon as was gained from their 
experience With those vessels. For this 
reason it was not discovered, unttl the 
screw was almost universally condemned, 
new contrivance sequired con-. 
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siderably more steam power than it was 
necessary to install on a sidewheeler. 

Possibly the invention, certainly the per- 
fection, of the propeller belongs to John 
Ericsson. In 1841 two sea Captains and 
ship owners, Stephen E. and Russel E. 
Glover, purchased the bark Clarion, and 
under the supervision of Ericsson fitted her 
up with the necessary machinery to make 
what in these days is known as an auxil- 
fary vessel. The boiler and engines were 
placed as far aft as possible, exactly sim- 
ilar to the location of the machinery and 
steam plant in a modern oil tank steamer. 

Fitted with the then experimental screw 
the Clarion made a number of voyages be- 
tween New York and Havana, the pro- 
peller being used only in the case of head 
winds and calms. The screw of this pro- 
peller had six blades, and so little power 
was provided to run the engines that when 
the vessel was caught in a heavy gale in 
1842 she was unable to stem the wind and 
the sea, and was driven ashore on the reefs 
on the coast of Florida. That was the end 
of the first screw vessel of the merchant 
marine flying the American flas. 

The fate of the Clarion frighiened others 
from trying the experiment further, and for 
a number of years after the wreck no sea- 
going vessel driven by a propeller was 
built. 

_ In 18344, however, there arrived in New 

York Harbor a vessel which was the fore- 
runner of the modern steamship, and which 
gave the first clue that the propeller might 
in time be made to do all that was at first 
expected of it. The vessel was the Great 
Britain, hailing from Bristol. She was the 
first iron ship to cross the Atlantic. She 
was also the first four-master to cross. 
She was provided with a stern paddle 
wheel, driven by a chain gear connected 
with the engines. The vessel was not a 
success from the vital standpoint of speed, 
as she was considerably slower than the 
sidewheels then used on ships crossing the 
ocean. 

It was long after the Great Britain and 
the day of the Sarah Sands and vessels 
propelled by a stern wheel something after 
the Mississippi steamer type before the 
propeller gradually came into general use. 
The ultimate fate of the propeller remained 
even then problematical, and the one 
builder who favored the new device and 
who prophesied that the propeller would 
one day revolutionize steam navigation and 
would eventually drive the side-wheeler 
from the seas was nicknamed “‘ Steam Mad 
Steve.” 

It was not until the early sixties, twenty 
years after the propeller seemed first to 
have proved itself a failyre, that it 
came into general use. Af that time the 
Cunard Line had a contract with the Brit- 
ish Government to carry the mails, and 
there was a clause which required that 
the mails be forwarded’ on sidewheel steam- 
ers. The line, however, had in use a 
number of propeller freight ships, and it 
was noticed that in heavy seas the vessels 
propelled by the screw were faster than 
those run by sidewheels. But the ordinarily 
faster sidewheelers lost prestige when- 
ever it came to rough seas, and during 
the Winter months especially the propeller 
fleet made better time than the regular 
passenger line. This discovery settled the 
fact that the propeller was the real sea- 
going motive power. 

The first really notable vessel to use 
the propeller was the Russian frigate, Gen- 
eral Admiral, built by Webb for the Rus- 
sian Government. She was the finest and 
the most completely equipped vessel of her 
class afloat. Her propeller had two blades, 
and aft -theré was a well hole through 
which the screw could be lifted out of 
water and temporartly blocwed when the 
ship was under full sail. 

The modern propeller fs a creature of very 
gradual develapment, beginning with the 
Archimedian screw, which,first started the 
idea and which was tried out on the Clyde, 
to the six, the four, the two, and finally 
the three bladed propeller, the type now in 
general use, 
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HE trout season is now at its height in 
Western North Carolina—the ‘: Land 
of the Sky." From the headquarters 

of the Pigeon River, where men go rarely 
and where the venomous rattlesnake holds 
undisputed sway over the well-nigh impen- 
etrable mountain to Crawford's 
Creek, from which generations of fishermen 
have not 


passes, 


yet succeeded in driving away a 
perceptible proportion of the speckled game 
fish, trout belt that doubtless cannot 
be equaled in the world. In the river, with 
its multitude of forks, and in the hundreds 
of its tributaries, small and large, there 
are millions of trout, white-breasted, dark- 
backed, red-speckled, varying in size from 
the length of one’s finger to the length of 
one's forearm, weighing often as much as 
a pound, sometimes two pounds. So extra- 
ordinary the fishing that the expert 
swears it is bad sport if he casts his line 
Yor six hours and gets less than a hundred 
trout, seems fairly well satisfied if he 
catches two hundred, wears a broad smile 
at the end of the third hundred, and boasts 
a bit over the fourth. 


is a 


is 


There are so many good trout streams in 
Western North Carolina that the listing of 
them would be an unending task. None of 
them is better than the Pigeon, called the 
most beautiful well as the “ fishiest”’ 
stream of the Blue Ridge. The Pigeon is a 
river of many parts. There are the West 
Fork of Pigeon, the East Fork, the Little 
West Fork, and a host of other subdivi- 
sions, each saddled with some: complex 
name of which the word Pigeon is a com- 
ponent part. Where all these various 
waters unite is situated a Post Office called 
Forks-of-Pigeon, and below there the 
stream is known as the Big Pigeon. The 
forks are five miles from Canton, that be- 
ing the nearest railroad station, eighteen 
miles from the City of Asheville, on the 
Murphy branch of the Western Carolina 
Railroad. In the Big Pigeon there are few 
trout nowadays. A long time ago, accord- 
ing to the old inhabitants of the mountains, 
the fisherman did not have to travel fur- 
ther up than where the railroad now crosses 
the stream, but as the years passed and the 
settlers in the mountains cut most of the 
timber away from the river banks, the 
trout fled upward. The loss of the trees 4et 
in too much sunshine; the water came to be 
not so icy cold as it ought to be; the wood- 
man's axe was a signal to the trout to swim 
far back into the rattlesnake country. 


Beyond Forks-of-Pigeon, less than six 
miles up the East Fork, is Springdale, a 
beautiful valley guarded on the east by 
Mount Pisgah, where George Vanderbilt 
has his hunting preserves and lodge, and on 
the west by Cold Mountain, one of the ioft- 
fest peaks of the Alleghenies and so bleak 
that little besides the chilly-natured balsam 
tree can thrive on the pinnacle. Spring- 
dale, Forks-of-Pigeon, and Canton are all 
in Haywood County, and the summit of 
Pisgah is the point where this county 
meets three others—Transylvania, Bun- 
combe, and Henderson. It was only two or 
three years ago that plenty of trout lived 
in the East Fork as far up as Springdale, 
but even there so much timber has been cut 
off the banks that the cold-water loving 
fish have now filed still further into the 
mountains, leaving the Springdale section 
of the stream in possession of the black 
bass, of which there are hosts in every 
pool. 


as 


The traveler who follows the East Fork 
upward finds the first good trouting 
grounds at Crawford's Creek, sometimes 
called the Little West Fork of the East 
Fork, which is owned by an old man known 
as ‘Uncle Tommy” Crawford. This indi- 
vidual, whose eccentricities are famous 
throughout the countryside, lives at the 
mouth of his stream. He charges fisher- 
men who go there 15 cents per pound for 
the trout they catch, and no one can poach 
on him, for the only way to get to the 
creek is over a road that runs past his old 
log house, the rest of the stream being 
hedged in to its very source by lofty and 
almost impassable mountains, The charge 
of 15 cents per pound keeps native fisher- 
men from ever wanting to fish in Craw- 
ford's, but the old man has plenty of trade 
from Northern visitors, many of whom go 
up and board with him for weeks at a 
time, paying a dollar per day for their 
“keep,”” and having the fishing privileges 
“thrown in” provided they will not eat 
much except their own trout. 


Those who do fish the stream on the 
pound arrangement had better provide their 
purses with several dollars before tramping 
to Crawford's, or else they will have to 
give up to the old man a good part of their 
catch at nightfall. No good angler, casting 
on a fair day, can fail to get ten pounds in 
the creek, although it can only be fished 
for about two miles and a half. The stream 
consists of a succession of pools, inter- 
spersed with eddies, rapids, and falls, and 
the banks are so densely covered with 
shrubbery and so rough that the fisherman 
has to travel upward either by jumping 


sure to catch at least one fish in every pool, 
if he is at all adept with his fly. As all 
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\% Pigeon River, North Carolina, 
and Its Million Trout. 


view—that, in the first exists 
a small stream where so many trout 
be found together, and that there 
the mountains fishermen expert enough to 
catch many out of in 
theory every cast of the fly 
frighten away all trout that are not caught 
by the cast. 


place, there 
ean 
are in 


so one place, when 


Crawford's and several other small creeks 
are reckoned “good fishing "’ by th 
natives and regular visitors in these 
mountains; for ‘‘A No. 1" sport the 


as 
by 
but 
} tell you to go up to the headwaters of the 
| East Fork. This is far beyond Crawford's, 
and the road leads through a tract of coun- 
try so wild that few men go there in Sum- 
| mer, none in Winter. But the trail should 
not be called a road; it would be called a 
trail only by mountaineers, for other folks 
couldn't find it with a magnifying giass 
| Frem Springdale to this fishing ground vibe 
distance by the longest and most easily 
traveled way is twelve miles; by the short- 
est and roughest way, about eight or .en 
| miles. The longer route the mountaineers 
describe as ‘“‘ passable rough.’ They teil 
you that the other way is “purty tough, 
fur shore,”’ making an upward gesture that 
indicates you will have to climb almost per- 
pendicular cliffs. 

Any one unused to mountain country will 
wonder to what kind of dialect ‘ passable 
rough " belongs before he has half finished 
the less difficult trip to the trout’s quar- 
ters near the headwaters of the East Fork. 
At least half a dozen times in the twelv2 


miles there are hills to be scaled by ascents 
so steep that the climber must look to him- 
self every second lest he tumhle backward 
and break his neck. 
| yards on a stretch the trail leads up a rocky 
| cliff with a slant of 75 or 80 degrees. 


For several hundred 


By 
the time you clamber fifty yards you begin 
t» think you are traveling in a perpendicu- 
lar course; before you have gone another 
fifty you feel as though the hill had turned 
over and left you hanging to it like a fy 
on the ceiling; when the top is at last 
reached you are in a state of wonderment 
that you are there, instead of lying far be- 
low with all your bones broken. 

During this ascent, and in many others 
almost as difficult, one has to move by pull- 
ing himself up hand-over-hand from rock to 
rock, or from tree to tree. As likely as not 
the engrossing attention to one’s locomotion 
will be broken by a buzzing noise that 
brings forgetfulness of even the danger of 
broken bones. It is the rattlesnake! The 
buttons on his tail rattle so fast that the 
resulting sound is more like the hum 
caused by a rapidly flying bug than any- 
thing else. There are lots of these reptiles 
in the trout country of the East Fork, At 
this season they are not half so dangerous 
as they will be later in the Summer, when 
they will be blind for a whole month, snap- 
ping at everything that passes them. But 
now they are venomous enough. Lying 
curled behind old fallen tree trunks or 
moss-grown rocks, they ‘“‘ mind their own 
business "’ until something disturbs them, 
and if they hear the disturber coming they 
will rattle a warning in time for him to 
give berth. The chief danger lies in tread- 
ing upon or touching with the hand a 
sleeping snake, for in such case the fang 
does its work before the rattle, and the 
pedestrian is beginning to swell up by the 
time he knows what has struck him. In 
climbing very steep mountainous trails it 
is not uncommon for the traveler to place 
his hand square on a rattler in pulling him- 
self up by the help of logs or rocks that 
lie across the path. 


Unless the fisherman 1s a great enthu- 
siast, he will decide after one trial that 
‘* the game’s not worth the candle "' when it 
comes to going up the East Fork. Besides 
the danger of snakes and the difficulty of 
transit, there is the camping outfit to be 
cared for. It takes so long to reach the 
fishing grounds that those who make the 
trip always stay several days. If the weath- 
er is perfect, all goes well, and the trouble, 
as far as camping utensils are concerned, is 
pretty well over when the camp is once 
located. But if it storms every fisherman 
in the party wishes before long that he had 
never heard of a trout, or even that he had 
fallen to his death over one of the preci- 
pices on the way up. Storms on the Pigeon 
are far different phenomena from the things 
called by that name in New York or even 
fifty miles further east in North Carolina. 
The river rises to double its volume in a 
few hours from a heavy rain, and a whole 
day of the storm serves to make the once 
small stream a roaring torrent, its baaks 
half up the sides of the flanking mountains 
and its centre a mad whirlpool in which 
eucrmous trees are hurled along as though 
they were mere straws. 


The camping outfit fur the trip is made 
as small as possible, for one doesn’t like 
to lug many pounds on a continuous climb 


| shed, 


| of it 


| the outside man has to smoke pernetually 


| so 
is supposed to | 
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| off cities is the great variety 
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fells a lot of saplings. These are 
up at one end of the clearing. At 
a big fire is built, Voth to keep the 
from freezing frighten off 
wildeats. If werihes is 
sleep he open 
in blankets, and lying 
storm comes a slanting 
country 


and 
the 
good under 
ky, wrapped 
the fire. Ifa 
shaped like a 
is constructed out of 
is piled a huge heap of 
the rain. Under this 
soaked and raging anglers creep, 
tegether like sardines in a box 

swearing. The rain puts out the fire, aud 


near 
chicken coop, 
saplings, and on 
moezs to keep 
structure the 


huddling 


top 


out 


groaning, 


tor a 


that the snakes will stay The | 
moss roof keeps out the rain while, 
but finally it begins to gtve forth moisture 
an overloaded sponge. Then the un- 
happiness of the campers is complete. 

The feature of trouting on the E Fork 
that most astonishes the stranger from far 
of bait used 
to deceive the fish. The regulation fly 
the chief decoy nere, as in other trouting 
countries, but this is supplemented in num- 
berless ways. Only the best fisherman or 
the stickler after “sport for sport's sake" 
uses just a simple fly by itself, for that is 
the hardest way to catch trout. People 
who wan‘ the fish, and who don't care so 
much for the artistic element in the game, 
stick bait’ to a large extent, or or- 
dinary red worms, or cut-up pieces of dead 
fish. Among the experts who live along 
the lower part of the river it not un- 
common to use as bait live spring lizards, 
little ground snakes, grasshoppers, and live 
minnows. ‘These last four kinds of bait are 
only used to catch large trout, and the 
man who fishes often never thinks of start- 
ing out on an expedition without preparing 
for all sorts of fishing, carrying along ap- 
pliances for landing the little fellows until 
that grows monotonous, and other appa- 
ratus for getting the bigger ones later on. 

The very simplest way to catch a trout is 
to use a red worm, fastening it on an ordi- 
nary hook and sinking it under the water 
just as though you were trying to catch 
suckers or any other sort of sluggish fish. 
When worms are used thus—and only 
novices who can’t handle a fly are ever 
guilty of this kind of “criminal” lack of 
sportsmanship—the average fisherman can 
often get three or four good catches out of 
the same pool. 

Both large and small trout bite at red 
worms, and it is a fact that this least skill- 
ful means of catching them will almost in- 
variably result in a lenger string of fish at 
the end of a day’s outing than will the 
same length of time spent at casting arti- 
ficial flies. Hence it is very fortunate that 
most fishermen of trout, whether they te 
uncouth mountaineers or well-to-do farm- 
ers, or far-off visitors, scorn the red worm 
as a bait. Were this not true, the moun- 
tain trout would disappear much faster 
than it is disappearing. 

Frequently the fly is used together with 
a “stick bait,’’ which is a diminutive white 
grub-worm that is found in eddies along 
the river or small creeks. This worm 
makes itself a house of tiny twigs, which 
it weaves together in such a way that they 
entirely conceal its body. The twig house, 
though, has a peculiar shape, so that the 
fisherman, as he travels upstream, can see 
it in the eddy several feet away. Most 
habitués of the Pigeon River trouting 
grounds use ‘stick bait,’’ fastening the 
white body of the grub on the fly hook so 
that it looks as though it were a continua- 
tion of the fly's own body. This bait has 
its advantages. When a trout darts up at 
a simple artificial fly and touches the steel 
hook, it darts away at once, detecting in a 
fraction of a second that the fly is not a 
real one. So only the most skilful can 
make a catch with the fly alone, as the 
crucial jerk to hook the trout's lip must be 
made on an instant’s notice. When, how- 
ever, there is a “stick bait’? on the fly 
hook the trout gets a taste of it when he 
darts, and so lingers a bit longer, thus giv- 
ing the man at the end of the rod more 
time to do his work. Yet, even with such 
supplementary bait, much skill is requisite, 
and so the experts do not frown upon this 
method as they do upon the use of common 
red wortas. With the “ stick bait” the fly 
is made to skim over the surface just as 
though it were being used alone, and there 
is so much skill in just this skimming one's 
hook on top of the water that the little as- 
sistance of the ‘“stitk bait” is not re- 
garded as totally robbing the sport of all 
the art that should be put into it to make 
it a real sport. 

Although the man who uses pieces of 
dead fish as bait sinks his line just as 
does the one who uses red worms, he is 
not looked upon as the same sort of 
butcher, for the cut fish is not intended to 
entice small fish, and it is deemed excus- 
able to abandon flies to catch the big fel- 
lows, since these big ones don’t feed on 
flies as a usual thing, and hence would be 
rarely captured by the high-art means. 
The same reasoning applies to such bait as 
Spring lizards, ground snakes, grasshop- 
pers, and live minnows, 


“Give me the ground snake,” says 
“Jim "’ Osborne, who is reputed to be the 
best trout catcher in Western North Caro- 
lina, and who lives about four miles up 
the river from Springdale. “How do I 
know the ground snake's the best? Well, 
just like this: I’ve been fishing trout since 
I was ten years up, and I’ve used all kinds 
of bait and caught all kinds of fish. Till 
two years back I never knew about the 
ground snake, though. Capt. Kennedy. and 
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use them for the big, deep pools. Put the 
hook right in the middle of the snake— 
you must have him alive, so as he'll wrig- 
and if there's a big trout in the pool, 
you'll get him.”’ 

Mr 
he 


gle 
Osborne prosperous farmer, but 
nearly as much time with 
rod and line during the trout season as he 
farm. The land he owns is not 
extensive, but he controls all the 
country around the headwaters of the East 
Fork of the Pigeon River, the real owner 
ef this courtry being a syndicate that has 
bought the whole tract with the ex- 
pectation of a rise in land values there- 
Mr. Osborne fishes in the syndi- 
waters, his friends fish 
If, he doesn't like 
to cast a will be trouble, 
and it is hard to poach on the river, wild 
though the country is; for Mr. Osborne 
has about a dozen sons, who are continual- 
ly tramping about and who are amply mus- 
euwar to “tend to the hash” of 


is a 


spends very 


very 


up 


cute's and lets 


however, anybody 


tries line, there 


enough 
any trespasser 

Another expert trout catcher of the East 
Fork “Jim’’ Burnett. He is probably 
second to Mr. Osborne. The two are great 
friends, and the stories they can tell about 
their fishing achievements are rare 
Incidentally they generally take their guns 
along fishing trip, and not seldom 
one of them comes back home with a bear 
skin, for bruin is plenty along the fishing 
Streams, and if one travels all the way to 
the source of the East Fork, he will, nine 
times out of ten, see either a bear itself 
or some tracks that show it has been there 
recently. Bear hunting is merely a side 
issue, though, with “Jim” Osborne and 
“Jim” Burnett, for they are fishermen 
through and through, and every other form 
of sport is considered by them as inferior to 
that of the rod and line. 

While Osborne declares the ground snake, 
which is a small, brownish reptile, to be 
the best bait for big trout, Burnett de- 
claims in favor of the grasshopper. “ Jus’ 
before I starts out,’ he says, ‘‘ 1 cotches me 
a tin box full o’ hoppergrasses; big, juicy 
‘uns. IL bores holes in the box, so as to let 
in air, fur the critters mus’ be ‘live and 
sprightly when the trout sees ‘em."’ It is 
known that Burnett catches hundreds of 
large trout with his ‘“‘ hoppergrass ” 
bait, and some people even say he can 
“beat ‘Jim’ Osborne all holler." This, 
however, is an unsettled question. Each 
man has his admirers, and almost every- 
body admits that Osborne is “ the bes’ fur 
all around fishin’, little and big throwed 
in.” The only point of dispute is whether 
or not Burnett can catch just a few more 
“real big trout’ in a day than Osborne 
can. The latter describes some of his other 
baits as follows: 

“Spring lizards are good—fine, in fact. 
How d'’ye catch ’em? Why, as you walk 
along the river, just keep your eye skinned 
for little springs that flow into the stream. 
Go to a spring, turn up a rock at its mouth, 
and there you'll see the lizard. Hard to 
hold? Well, I reckon. They're slick as 
glass, and a little slicker. The way you 
do is to stick a pin through ‘em, then put 
‘em on your hook. They wriggle fine under 
the water, and there ain’t anything in the 
world, except a ground snake, that a big 
trout likes better than a spring lizard. 
Don't ever forget to take along plenty of 
pins on a fishing trip, for if the fish won't 
bite at anything else, you'll need to catch 
spring lizards. On rainy days they even 
prefer ’em to snakes, hang me if they don't. 

“Yes, live minnows are good, but we 
don’t use ’em much, for you have to go 
down the river to catch ‘em, where the 
water's warm, and it's lots of trouble. But 
after you've once got ‘em, they're down- 
right bully bait, I can tell you. As I said, 
they live down stream, and likely as not 
the trout that bites at one on your hook 
never saw a minnow before in his life. If 
you've got energy to catch ‘em, and then 
lug "em over the trail in a water can, you 
can certainly catch trout, and big ones. 
But I'd rather get my bait after walking 
to the fishing place, for it’s trouble enough 
to get yourself there—let alone bait, camp 
truck, and grub.” 

Native trout fishermen don't pay much 
attention to costume when they're out 
trouting, wearing their everyday clothes, 
wading at random in the cold water, re- 
turning home soaked through and through. 
They don’t even change their garments 
then, but sit around a big fire and dry skin 
and raiment simultaneously. A few ques- 
tions addressed to one of them will bring 
out the fact, however, that these rugged 
mountaineers would hardly know what you 
were talking about if you remarked that 
they might ‘catch cold.’ Occasionally a 
stranger will strike the Pigeon Valley with 
an approved outfit of ‘ fishin’ togs ""—high 
hip boots, fancy baskets for fish, and such 
like things. The natives regard these ac- 
coutrements with no little contempt, and 
betore long the stranger finds he can get 
along just as well, and with much less 
worry, if he will fish in his old clothes, 
letting them dry at night and starting out 
to wet them anew at the next sunrise. 
Maybe he gets tough enough to wear the 
elcthes still wet—but if he does he doesn’€ 
live long enough to tell his friends at home 
about it, as far as records show. 

There is enough “ trout lore” in Western 
North Carolina to fill a brary. And even 
at that many people go there—fishermen, 
too—and never even try to catch a trout, 
so busy are they with the big black bass 
of the lower rivers that their vacations are 
over before they can find time to climb 
back into the wildest mountain regions. 

RALPH H. GRAVES, 

Springdale, N. C., June 26, 1901, 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 


Good-night. 
The tiny stars peep out on high; 
The silvery moon; the dark blue sky. 


; the owls cry 
The zephyrs whisper e Good-night. 


Good-night. 
The busy marts of trade are still; 
The water murmurs on ea 
y hil ftly sings the whippoorwill, 
ee Good-night. 


Good-night. 
The children scamper off to bed. 


And “ Now I lay me down,” is said; 
The candle snuffed, the Bible read. 
Good-night. 


Good-night. 

The church bells toll; the west winds sigh; 

The hearth-fires flicker, and then die, 

While prayer is raised to God on high, 
Good-night. 


Good-night. 

So when the night of death is nigh, 
And Heaven's gates before us lie, 
We'll gently whisper as we die, 
Good-night. 
in Leslie’s Popular 
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Monthly. 


Sydney Brooks in The National Review. 

Nothing pleased me more in the States 
than to go into one of the public schools 
and watch America Americanizing. The 
Americans take hold of the immigrant’s 
children and flatter ovt whatever may be 
too un-American in their mental make-up 
beneath the steam roller of the English 
language, with the result that no citizens 
are more ebulliently loyal than the second 
generation of aliens. Nor can it be long 
before the introduction of the American 
public chool system into Cuba and Porto 
Rico drives a stiff wedge into the dominion 
of Spanish and makes English the neces- 
sary language for an ambitious colonial. 
American policy is, and always has been, 
of the hkard-headcd Bismarckian type, 
rarely to be swayed by sentiment; they 
believe in edveation as we believe in crick- 
et, and it is no great rashness to prophesy 
that within a few years Spanish will be 
leading at most a furtive, twilight sort of 
existence in the highlands of Spain's an- 
cient colonies, and that a Cuban or a Porto 
Rican of the towns and seaports whe does 
not speak English will be as rare as a 
Welshman who krows cniy Welsh. 


Masquerading in the Past. 
I'rom The Saturday Review. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries Venice set the fashion in all matters 
of amusement and was a sort of combina- 
tion of our Monte Carlo and Paris, Through- 
out the eighteenth century the Venetians 
were seized with a perfect mania for mas- 
querading and gambling. Paris and Lon- 
don followed suit, and the two most popu- 
lar amusements, both public and private, 
were masquerades and gambling saloons. 
People not only wore their masks or visors 
at balls, but in the Mall and the parks and 
the theatres. At length matters got to 
such a pass that when a police raid was 
made on a certain leose dancing place in 
Soho and an order was given for every one 
to unmask, what was the amazement of the 
police to find that at least a third of the 
company consisted of ladies and gentlemen 
of the highest aristocracy, some of whom 
had even brought their daughters to an en- 
tertainment which, to use tht words of a 
contemporary, was “a disgrace for a fe- 
male even of the lowest class to attend.” 

Food Fads. 
From Everybody's Magazine. 

Attention should be paid to the suitability 
ef food for special functions in the individ- 
wal. In this we are met at the first by an 
army of faddists and theorists who have 
discovered special diets for special pur- 
poses. The markets are flooded with these 
products; nerve food, brain food, muscle 
food, and so on. A common superstition is 
that fish is a good vrain food, and that the 
eating of meats has a distinct influence 
upon character, rendering the consumer 
more ferocious and vicious. Such ideas 
may be pleasant to theorists, but they have 
no foundation in physiological and chemical 
fact. There are certain influences of food, 
however, on the organism which are well 
established, viz., that the use of a diet con- 
taining a large excess of sugars and 
starches tends to produce corpulence. The 
farmer understands this principle in feeding 
animals for the market. He would never 
think of attempting to fatfen a pig by 
feeding him an _ exclusively nitrogenous 
food, but he gives him a food rich in 
starch, such as Indian corn. On the other 
hand, the working horse is best nourished 
by oats, containing a large excess of nitrog- 
enous principle, and at the same time a 
sufficient quantity of starch and sugar to 
supply animal heat and energy. The con- 
stant use of a muscle tends to hasten the 
changes of tissue, and thus high muscular 
endeavor requires the food rich in starch, 
sugar, and fat to supply animal heat, which 
all muscular exertion needs in abundance. 


The Death of Louis XVI. 


From Notes and Queries. 

At Sotheby's a little while ago was sold 
an autograph letter from Sanson, the exe- 
cutioner, to the editor of a newspaper in 
Paris. The letter is dated Feb. 20, 1793, or 
less than a month after the execution of 
Louls XVL., and gives a minute account of 
the last moments of the King and the words 
used by him upon the scaffold. Sanson 
was not only an eye-witness, but also a 
most important actor in a scene which must 
have been still vividly in his recollection as 
he wrote, yet the account does not coincide 

- in all points with other accounts to which 
we are accustomed. He takes some pains 
to contradict a report, probably circulated 
at the time, that the King struggled vio- 
lently and had to be bound by force. 
* L’'espéce de petit débat qui si fit au pied 
de l'echaffaud"’ was due to his dislike to 
taking eff his coat or having his hands 
tied, and his wish to be permitted to cut his 
hair off himself, Sanson also implied that 


° 


the King was not at any time allowed to 
address the people, as hé-wished to do, and 
that when it was explained to him that “ la 
chose étoit impossible,’” he permitted him- 
self to be led to the guillotine. It was hefe, 
and to those standing around him—not to 
the people—that he made his speech. The 
words also are not» the same as are given 
in other accounts. The letter concludes 
with an admission that “il a soutenu tout 
cela avec un sang froid et une fermetté que 
nous a tous étonnés.” Is this letter known 
to historians? 


The Indian and the Buffalo. 


From The Outlook. 

The buffalo and his habits presents the 
key to the life and customs of these West- 
ern tribes. What the palm is to the Bed- 
ouin of the desert or the reindeer to the 
aretic Laplander, this, and more, the buf- 
falo represented to the Sioux and Blackfeet, 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. His flesh 
provided food, not only for present need, 
but, when “ jerked"’ and packed away in 
the skin perfléche, a store for Winter's use. 
His hide was metamorphosed now into an 
impervious covering for the tepee, now into 
clothing to be worn by day or the warm 
blanket for the couch at night, and again 
into the horse trappings, cooking vessels, 
and various utensils of aboriginal life. The 
broad, fibrous sinew of the back gave to 
the woman her thread and to the hunter or 
warrior his bowstring. The bones, horns, 
hoofs, and tails played their part in the or- 
namentation of tepee and clothing, while 
even the dried offal supplied the much- 
needed fuel. The village of movable tepees 
floated hither and thither in the wake of 
the drifting herds, the extinction of which 
revolutionized the conditions of the plains 
Indian’s life. His chief occupation, the 
chase, was gone. The war-path was of ne- 
cessity discontinued, because, with the 
passing of the buffalo, his commissariat 
was destroyed. Thus, his activities gone, 
averse to agriculture, untrained in any use- 
ful art, he was left stranded on the differ- 
ent reservations, a pensioner on Govern- 
mental bounty, and a prey to indolence, 
disease, and vice. 


The Orthodox Pobiedonostseff. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

The question that M. Pobiedonostseff 
must already have passionately propounded 
to himself and others, is whether the proc- 
ess set up by the Russian Minister of Fi- 
nance, M. Witte, can be carried to tne 
point where it will be invaluable to the 
State and stopped before becoming danger- 
ous to autocracy and the Holy Synod. 
** Democracy is the most complicated and 
the most burdensome system of govern- 
ment recorded in the history of humanity,” 
eries the procurator. He denounces the 
modern craving after mammon, the manta 
for money; he sees luxury and vanity mg- 
ing like a plague, wherever man, a nacural 
creature of green earth, has lost his simple 
contact with the quiet mother. Apart from 
“the modesty of nature,’’ we have no true 
peace or true power from all our striv- 
ings. “‘The sensual instincts,” observes 
the Vice Pope of Orthodoxy, thinking ap- 
parently of the Stock Exchange, “ awaken 
with peculiar strength in a life spent in 
anxious and feverish activity, and founded 
upon infidelity and accident.’’ These argu- 
ments were those of the Spanish Jesuite, 
and are those of China. They have their 
side of truth; and the logical results are 
Spain and China. The latest statistics 
show that company promotion has ad- 
vanced rapidly in Russia, and the total 
number of companies is given as 990, with 
an aggregate share capital of £177,028,394. 
This is fair progress in a direction which 
must have the inevitable accompaniments 
most abhorred of M. Pobiedonostseff. M. 
Witte, in a word, is inoculating Russia 
with this poisonous virus of Western in- 
dustrialism, from which all Western symp- 
toms must ultimately follow. But we can 
go much further than this, and say that 
there is no part of the world where the de- 
velopment of factory production is so peri!- 
ous from the political point of view as in 
Russia, where the national temperament 
flies, in all things, if it move at all, from 
one extreme of the pendulum to the other. 
It has been already suggested that the 
Russian mind, dreamy, inexperienced, and 
idealistic, and saturated with the commer- 
cial feeling, takes to Socialist enthusiasm 
on the faintest provocation. M. Witte is 
creating his towns and manufacturing com- 
munities under conditions more effectively 
designed to promote a revolution than any 
which have ever prevailed in other coun- 
tries, 


Paris Beautified. 


va From Harper's Magazine. 


In the administration of Paris, municipal 
art is divided between two departments, 
which is to say, between Natfonal and mu- 
nicipal authorities. The State Direction des 
Beaux Arts has the care of all National 
Museums, which in Paris include the Lou- 
vre and the Luxembourg; of historic monu- 
ments, such as the Musée de Cluny; of sub- 
sidized theatres, as the Opéra, the Opéra 
Comique, the Comédie Francaise; and the 
Odéon. It is clear that this department of 
the State Government has much to do with 
the artistic side of Paris. The second de- 
partment, the Service des Beaux Arts of 
the city, concerns itself, on the other hand, 
with the decoration of municipal and de- 
partmental buildings, such as the Hotel de 
Ville and the mairies; with the purchase 
of works from the Salon; with the public 
fétes; with subventions for monuments and 
statues; with the participation of the city 
in French and foreign expositions, and 
with various other duties. For the plainer, 
and what we may call for convenience the 
more strictly civic art—since it has to do 
with streets and parks—there is now a de- 
partment of the municipal government 
known as the Direction Administrative des 
Services d’Architecture et des Promenades 
et Plantations, which does most of this 
work. It comprises also the so-called 
“ services’ of the highway inspection and 
of the plan of Paris; it looks after all the 
parks, the squares, and even the cemeter- 
ies; has superintendence of the city’s cult- 
ure of trees, plants, and flowers, and of the 
trees and gardening on the h 
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quests for concessions, and is the depart- 
ment of municipal’: architecture, having 
charge of the great multitude of civic build- 
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nt ts by means of such management that 
the city has made herself, with her many 
thousand lanterns, the “ ville lumiére,”’ and 
in the tnhospitable soil of her boulevards 
and avenues has planted nearly 90,000 
trees. For the provision of these and the 
flowers in her parks and gardens she has 
established municipal nurseries and hot- 
houses, the chief gardener reporting for 
1897 an output of more ,than a million 
plants. 


Preparation of Barley. 


From Good Words. 

Among the rocky fields of the Faroes 
stand cabins built of rough stones and turf, 
used for drying barley. The cold Sum:ners 
here never ripen the grain, and after it is 
cut in October, it must be subjected to a 
strong heat for from twenty-four to thir- 
ty-six hours. A great fire of peats ia built 
on a high raised hearth of stone; about five 
feet above it wooden beams support laths 
fastened several inches apart. These are 
covered with a layer of straw, on which un- 
threshed barley is spread to the depth of 
several inches, and allowed to dry. lass- 
ing near a cabin, I venture to peep in, and 
there see a group worthy of Millet’s brush. 
Three women, with skirts klilted higa and 
heads bound up like Millet’s ‘‘ Gleaners,”’ 
are treading out the grain with their bare 
feet. Their bodies slightly bending, ard 
hands resting on their hips, they trot to 
and fro, singing as they go snatches of 
some Faroe peasant song. The air is lumi- 
nous with golden dust, and the fireiight 
flashes over their strong supple bodies and 
large fair faces. It is a charming picture, 
and a rare one in these days of machine 
labor. 

But this treading of the barley does nol 
sufficiently separate the grain from the 
husk. The next step is to beat it with 
flails; not the jointed flails formerly in use 
in America, but “ treskyutrea,”’ which re- 
semble a baseball bat, flattened a litLl!« to- 
ward the end. I was fortunate enough to 
see the whole process, for the women, after 
questioning me curiously for several tin- 
utes, confer among themselves, and [ hear 
them say, “She is from America, and 
there they do not know the way of Taroe 
folk; we must show it all to her.”” After 
treading vigorously for perhaps fifteen 
minutes, they bring out the flails «wi, 
kneeling on the floor, wield them vigur- 
ously; the blows falling, one, two, three— 
one, ‘two, three, in perfect time. Later 
they take down large Shallow trays of 
wood from the walls, and putting the grain 
in them separate the chaff by shaking the 
trays from side to side. 


A Sonnet of Revolt. 


** Les modes ont fait plus de mal due les revolu 
~ Ap 
NOMICTOR HUGO, N. D. de P., itl, « & 
‘* Les revolutions sont les idees d'une époque.’’ 
—LAMARTINE, Hist. d. Girondins, I. 15, 
Life—what is Life? To do, without avail, 
The decent ordered tasks of everyday: 
Talk with the sober: join the solemn play: 
Tell for the hundredth time the self-same 
tale 
Told by our grandsires in the self-same vele 
Where the sun sets with even, level ray, 
And nights, eternally the same, make way 
For hueless dawns, intolerably pale. 


And this is Life? Nay, I would rather sce 
The man who sells his soul in some wild 
cause: 
The fool who spurns, 
bliss, 
All that he was and all he thought to be: 
The rebel stark against his country’s 
laws: 
God's own mad lover, dying on a kiss. 
W. L. C. in The Fortnightly Review. 
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Success of German Steamers. 

Andrew Carnegie in The Nineteenth Century. 

As for the serious loss of the Atlantic ex- 
press travel, a few words will explain why 
this was inevitable, keeping in view Brit- 
ain’s environment. The British steamship 
lines sailing between Liverpool and New 
York convey passengers to and from Brit- 
ain only, with her 41,000,000 of people. The 
German lines sailing from Bremen and 
Hamburg to New York draw first from the 
whole of Northern Europe, then touch at 
Southampton and draw part of the British 
travel, and, not content with this augmen- 
tation, crossing to Cherbourg, they draw 
from Paris and all Southern Europe. Thus 
three fine streams of travel feed their enor- 
mous fast ships; the 300,000,000 of Europe 
are tributary to them; and homeward from 
America to Germany they draw all who 
wish to visit or have business with any of 
these millions, for the homeward ships 
touch also at Cherbourg, Southampton, or 
Plymouth, and land passengers. Against 
this the British lines have only tributary 
to them 41,500,000 of people who desire 
passage to New York, and, returning from 
America to Britain, only those Americans 
who desire to visit the 41,500,000 for pleag- 
ure or business. It. goes without saying 
that the German lines must inevitably lead 
in large, fast steamers. But no cause for 
pessimism here, because British shipowners 
are neither unenterprising nor inefficient; 
they only show their good sense by recog- 
nizing the situation, and will hold more of 
the profit of Atlantic travel for Britain 
than if they attempted the impossible. 


A Chinaman’s Convictions. 
From The Contemporary Review. 

The Chjnaman has no very earnest’ con- 
victions, But he does not like to cut himself 
adrift from the religion of his childhood 
altogether; as-a rule, he is frankly an ag- 
nostic. It may be, he thinks, that what 
the priests tell him is true; anyway it Is 
better to be on the safe side; it can do no 
harm. Religious ceremonies with him. are 
a kind of spiritual insurance. One of them 
confessed as much to a European critic, 
who was laughing at him for burning joss 
paper before his idol: 

“How fashion,’’ he said, ‘ you belong 
Christian? You talkee makee die, have got 
joss. You no can savee proper have got, no 

ot, .belong all same. fuppose have 

more. better my chin-chin he. 


FROM THE CURRENT MAGAZIN 


Suppose no have got, maskee, on 
few hundred cash one year. aes 

{In what way are you a Christian? You 
say that after death there is a God. You 
can’t tell for certain.whether there is or is 
not. I am in just the samé state. If there 
be a God tt is better I should worship Him, 
If there is no God, it doesn’t matter, it only 
costs me a few pence a year.) 

It is not so In Japan. There the quicken- 
ing influences of modern civilization have 
not only stimulated Christian effort, but 
have led also to a remarkable vivification 
of Buddhism; a religion which has in it 
somewhat of the same missionary spirit as 
our own. “Indian Buddhism,” declared 
Nichiren, a Buddhist reformer who lived in 
the fourteenth century, *“‘ came to the East; 
Japanese Buddhism will go to the West; 
and the first country to which the Japan- 
ese Buddhists are turning their attention is 
China, where they have already sent @ 
number of their priests. 


Chanson Breton. 

Alas, my love is far away, 

And there is naught can comfort me. 
A gallant wooed me yesterday 

Beneath the shady greenwood tree. 
“ Fair Sir,” I said, ‘ thy vows are vain, 
This heart is wrung with heavy pain, 

And he I love—Thou art not He.” 


With gauds of jewels and of gold, 
And robes of pearl and silver thread, 
Came a great lord who would me wed, 
And give me all his heart to hold. 


And then came Death—O Sweet and Fair! 
Stretch forth thine arms and clasp me 
there— 

Dear Death, do thou my body bear 

There where my love ts lying cold! 

Only thy breast should stay her head 

Who never may be comforted. 

—ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON, in 
Harper's. 


The American School Girl’s Ideas. 

Miss Catharine Dodd in. The National Review. 

There is a severity in the New: England 
girl's view of men, she compares them with 
women greatly to the advantage of the 
latter in manners, morals, and mental en- 
dowments. 

Here are some of the pithy conclusions 
and condemnations on mankind: 

‘““A woman has better sense than a man.” 

“Women learn things quicker, because 
they have more intelligence ” 

“Women are always better than men in 
morals,"" 

“Women are more use in the world.” 
ee Women has more religion than men 
12s. 

‘“ Women are quicker than men, and they 
can control their temper.” 

‘Women just has patience, when she is 
crossed, but men uses bad language.” 

‘“‘ Women bring up children, and the child 
is father to the man,” is the crowning tes- 
timony to woman's superiority by these 
young moralizers. Those of us who know 
the traveled American child in hotels and 
boarding houses will agree that the child is 
certainly father to the man in a way which 
Wordsworth never contemplated. 

Twenty-four per cent. are well balanced 
and cheerful. They accept the inevitable 
and make the best of it. 

“I would rather be a woman, because I 
have to be.” 

“TI wish to be a woman, because I can’t 
help it.” 

“T am satisfied with the way I am, and 
it would make no difference if I wasn't.” 

“I wish to be a woman because God gave 
me no choice.”’ 

“I would rather be a woman, because I 
cannot be anything else, and I mean to be 
as good as a man anyway.” 


“Fur an’ Wide.” 


From The New Lippincott. 

“Have you spent all of your life right 
here In this one place?” asked a stranger 
of an old fellow he came across seated on a 
rail fence whittling in front of a log and 
slab cabin in one of the back counties of 
Arkansas. 

“Not by a derned sight,’ was the terse 
reply. “I been hyar the better part o' the 
time, but, la, I hev traveled fur an’ wide.” 

“Ever been abroad?” 

“Wal, not eggzackly to say ‘ abroad,’ on- 
less you call it goin’ abroad to go from here 
way over to Petersville. I been over thar 
twice in the last forty year. It’s thirty-six 
an’ a half mile to Petersville, an’ I been 
furder than that, fer my ole woman an’ 
me went clean to Hogback Ridge on our 
weddin’ tower, an’ that’s forty-one mile 
from here. Then I been over in Pettis 
County to see my wife’s folks twice, an’ 
that’s twenty-odd mile from here. Then I 
been over to Rocky Hill ez menny ez four 
times, an’ that’s eighteen mile. Ez I say, I 
been here most o’ the time, but then-i've 
traveled fur an’ wide all the same. I've 
seen the big four-story mill over to Peters- 
ville and the engine kyars over to Peaville. 
I rid three mile on ‘em, an’ it’s all I want o” 
the pesky things. I’ve seen a calf with two 
heads an’ a feller that could eat fire an’ 
dance on broken glass in his bare feet. I 
sec a man hung once, an’ a hoss-race fer a 
purse o’ sixty-five dollars. Yes, Sir; I heen 
fur an’ wide, and I reckon I've seen the 
biggest part o’ what there is to see in this 
world, an’ I don’t lot on doin’ no more gad- 
din’ about.’’ 

Negro Superstition. 

From The Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

Many of the negro superstitions in Ken- 
tucky are quite interesting. An old philos- 
opher told me with great gravity: ‘If you 
want peppers to grow, you must git mad. 
My old ’oman an’ me had a spat and I 
went right out and planted my peppahs an’ 
they come right up!” Still another saying 
is that peppers, to prosper, must be planted 
by a red-headed, or by a high-tempered, 
person. The negro also says that one never 
sees a jay bird on Friday, for the bird visits 
his Satanic majesty to “‘ pack kindling’ on 
that day. The three signs in which the ne- 
groés place implicit trust are the well-- 
known ones‘of the groundhog’s appearing 
above ground on the- second of February; 
that 4 hoe must not be carried through a 
house or a death will follow; and thar 





potatoes must be planted in the dark of the 
moon, as well as all vegetables that ripen 
in the ground, (and that corn must be 
planted in the light of the moon.) 

Feed gunpowder to dogs, and it will make 
them fierce. 

A negro will not burn the wood of a tree 
that has been struck by lightning, for fear 
that his house will burn, or be struck by 
lightning. 

If a bird flies into a house, it brings bad 
luck. If a crawfish or a turtle catches 
your toes, it will hold on till it thunders. 

When a child, | was told by a black nurse 
that if a bat alights on one’s head, it would 
stay till it thundered. This was so terrify- 
ing that even new I have an unnecessary 
fear of being clutched by a bat. 

To make soap, stir it with a 
stick in the dark of the moon. 
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The Tulip Mania. 


From The Saturday 


Steele's essay shows the pitch to which 
the fancy had already reached early in the 
eighteenth century; its closing years saw 
the London florists, men who grew their 
flowers in places like Camberwell and the 
City Road, beginning to introduce improved 
seedlings, and henceforward the tulip be- 
evme essentially an English flower, for the 
florists of the Low Countries failed to rec- 
ognize the qualities upon which our grow- 
ers insisted. The earty half of last century 
was the golden prime of the fancy; £0 was 
no uncommon price for a bulb; é74 is per- 
haps the highest recorded at a public auc- 
tion; but little by little the fashion changed, 
certain trading malpractices brought the 
flower into disrepute, and to-day only a 
handful of enthusiasts keep alive a few 
shows, survivors of the gatherings that 
used to be held in almost every village in 
the Midlands and the North. For the tulip 
became one of the pets of that born fan- 
eier, the workingman of the northern man- 
ufacturing towns, and as with many an- 
other flower, our gardens owe their most 
deautiful varieties to his devotion. His 
body might be bent over the loom or the 
stocking frame, but all his heart was with 
the little strip of ground that often lay 
under the shadow of the great mill chimney 
ftself; some of his fellows might be hasten- 
ing to get wealth, others were deep in the 
heady fight of politics, yet his quiet ambi- 
tion was only to set his name to a flower 
that should stand for a generation or so as 
the head of its class. A modest aim, yet 
ene demanding some labor and a certain 
measure of faith, for the third of a man's 
life may well run out befor&a new tulip 
shows all its beauties; nevertheless the 
fame was enduring. for the tulip possesses 
an immortality limited only by falling into 
disesteem. 


The Master Builder. 


The lowliest work he perfecteth, 
Transforming, by his care, 
The humble hut of Nazareth 
To many mansions fair, 


Review. 


More wondrous still! Of earthly clay, 
Misshapen, marred by sin, 

He buildeth temples, day by day, 
That he may work therein. 


Shall Selfishness deny Him sway, 

Or Folly bar the door? 
Dear Master, make our hearts, we pray, 

Thy dwelling evermore! 
—ERNEST NEAL LYON 

Russian Finance. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

Russia’s present formula, in a word, is 
Rot conquest, but capital; and this is why 
M. Witte is the significant figure of her 
whole policy. It is practically impossible 
for any Western critic to be sure of the 
state of the facts behind the brilliant bal- 
ance sheets of this accessible and impene- 
trabie Minister. No outsider really knows 
whether the recent financial statement, 
drawn up with all the elaborate and deter- 
mined optimism of a prospectus, repre- 
sented simple realities, or whether it was a 
dazzling juggle of figures designed to en- 
courage investment. What is eertain is that 
there are two sides to M. Witte’s financial 
policy, and that Europe is allowed to see 
and hear little except what relates to one 
side only. He perfectly understands the 
uses of advertisement. The splendid ex- 
hibits at Paris and Glasgow must be re- 
garded as great advertisements. They are 
meant to impress the foreigner, and the for- 
eigner is impressed. M. Witte has been no 
less judicious in receiving with grave ease 
Anglo-Saxon journalists who become the 
picturesque exponents of the views which 
he desires to disseminate. The case for the 
Finance Minister of the Czar, therefore, is 
well known. We have been shown that 
Russia is paying off debt at the rate of 
from two to three millions a year. But this 
would be the minimum necessity of any 
competent policy of financial advertise- 
ment. We are told, and it is perfectly true, 
that Russia's borrowings have been made 
for the purpose of extending her railways 
and developing her tnexhaustible resources. 
The industrial result must be magnificent 
sooner or later, but the exact date when 
these enterprises will begin to be fully 
remunerative is still undetermined. The 
one solid certainty is that Russia has 
gained from her command of French credit 


in The Outlook. 


more enormous advantages than any coun- | 


try ever yet received from another for a 
purely abstract compensation. With the 
new loan the result of the whole Vishne- 
gradsky-Witte series of conversions from 
1890 to 1901 is that Russia has increased 
her national debt by something like 20 per 
ecent., with no appreciable increase in the 
annual charge. 


First Use of an army. 
From The Nimeteenth Century. 

The first use of an army is for purposes 
of defense against internal commotion. This 
statement may surprise some people whu 
think of police only when questions of in- 
ternal order are concerned and hay not 
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itary body with regular forces behind it. 
An illustration of a different kind was af- 
torded by the great civil war in America. 
If the United States had been able ts dis- 
pose at the beginning of the war of a reg- 
ular army of 100,000 or even 50,000 men, 
there would have been no civil war. he 
losses and miseries of four years’ civil 
strife, with its enormous waste of humon 
lives, would have been entirely prevent«d. 
It is not cheap for a nation, there/ore, 
even on the score of internal policy, to be 
without an irresistible army for all pur- 
poses of home defense, I put down, then, as 
the first object of an army, the mainte- 
nance of civil order in the State. 


Old Folks at Home. 


John Habberton in The Literary Era. 
Foster's ‘“‘Old Folks at Home" is the 
most popular song in existence. It has 
been translated into all the languages of 
Europe, and also into some of Asia and the 
isles of the sea. The lines are poetic only 
in the sense of suggestion; they are so 


simple and artless that it would seem that | 


any school child could pen them and im- 
prove upon them, but they express 
sentiment of every homesick man or wo- 
man that ever lived. Compared with “ The 
Old Folks at Home,” Kipling’s ‘‘ Manda- 
lay "' which has been said by some high 
authorities to be the acme of homesick ex- 
pression, is a disgusting emulsion of beer 
and sensuality. There is an oft-told story 
of a regiment of troops, with pay overdue 
four months, that was overtaken by the 
paymaster just as it reached a camp near a 
great city in which everything was “ wide 
open.’" Many of the men, with their pock- 
ets full of money, ‘‘ broke guard,’ and re- 
turned to camp in a condition prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline. The 
guards themselves became untrustworthy, 
g00d men though they had been on the 
march and in battle; the sober members of 
the regiment strove unsuccessfully to re- 
strain the uncontrollable, and the Colonel 
gravitated between slaughter and suicide, 
when suddenly the leader of the band 
asked permission to try his hand on the 
disturbing element. Grouping his musicians 
in the centre of the camp, he started ‘‘ The 
Old Folks at Home,” and played unceas- 
ingly for half an hour, when the Officer of 
the Guard reported that the camp was en- 
tirely* quiet, even the most uproarious 
drunkards having wept themselves to sleep. 


Telegraphy and Invention. 
From Notes and Queries. 


The Abbé Barthélemy seems to have hod 
a prevision of the practical use to be made 
of electricity in sending messages. Writing 
t> Mme. du Deffand in 1772, he observes: 

“It is said that with two timepieces the 
hands of which are magnetic, it is enough 
to move one of these hands to make the 
other take the same direction, so that by 
causing one to strike 12 the other will 
strike the same hour. Let us suppose that 
artificial magnets were improved to the 
point that their virtue could communicate 
itself from here to Paris; you have one of 
these timepieces, we another of them; in- 
stead of hours we find the letters of the 
alphabet on the dial. Every day at a cer- 
tain hour we turn the hand, and M. Wiard 
{[Mme. du Deffand’s secretary] puts to- 
gether the letters and reads. * * * This 
idea pleases me immensely. It would soon 
be corrupted by applying it to spying in 
armies and in politics, but it would be 
very agreeable in commerce and in fricond. 
ship.”’ 

Reindeer for Alaska. 

Lieut. J. S. Herron, Explorations in Alaska. 

Miners, mail contractors, freighters, and 
traders in the interior of Alaska, the men 
who actually travel and are on the ground 
and whose interests are involved, all con- 
demn reindeer transportation in the strong- 
est terms. Even some of the Lap reindeer 
herders informed me that dogs were better 
than reindeer. I will cite one example. A 
herd of about eighty reindeer arrived at 
Tanana, Alaska, the Winter of 1899-1900, 
after having been nearly two years coming 
from Dyea, in charge of four Laps, with 
two herd dogs. These deer were all that 
had survived of a herd of about 500 brought 
from Norway and landed at Dyea in 1898. 
After its arrivel at Tanana it was necessary 
to keep this herd about fifteen miles away 
on the nearest moss grounds, and it re- 
quired the constant service of Laps and 
herd dogs, assisted part of the time by 
white men and an Indian. Dog teams car- 
ried supplies to the herders from Tanana. 
A thorough and practical test of the rein- 
deer as a means of transportation was 
made here by experienced Alaska business 
men, utilizing the services of the Lap rein- 
deer herders. The deer proved failures, 
were slaughtered, and the Laps discharged. 
Reindeer transportation might have a lim- 
ited use in the interior if good trails were 
made, with relay stations every twenty-five 
miles, where herders, feed, and fresh ant- 
mals could be obtained. But ff this were 
done, dogs would stil? be better and cheaper 
than deer, while horses or mules would be 
better and cheaper than either. Reindeer 
for transportation cannot compete with 
horses in Alaska any more than they can in 
the United States. 


The Newport of To-day. 
From Harper's Magazine. 

During its 200 years of existence New- 
port has seen three distinct phases of life. 
First, as a provincial seaport, it had a day 
of prosperity; trade, however, drifted away 
to rival centres, leaving the town to sink 
into obscurity and indigence, until some 
sixty years ago, when a group of ungos- 
tentatious people selected it for their Sum. 
mer home. Those were happy days! Tf 
have an idea that the old city remembers 
with pleasure the simple ways and enter- 
tainments of the epoch. The third phase 
of its existence began late in the eighties, 
when, almost fn a season Newport turned 
from being a tranquil and exclusive centre 
into a focus of folly, extravagance, and 
newspaper notoriety, the fad of our wealth- 


| place, so great has been the treasure flung 
about its ill-kept streets, that the aston- 


the | 
| cities, mountains, 


tin the hope of making known the land of | 





| formance, 


ing of a Saturday afternoon the arrival of 
their fagged owners; when I saunter 
through lanelike streets leading incongru- 
ously to marble villa and Tudor manor 
house; when [I find shingle cottages deco- 
rated with Versailles furniture, Mignard 
pertraits,, Genoa brocades, and Beauvais 
tapestries; when I the toilets and 
jewels that women assume to dine infor- 
mally with friends—I feel the same sort of 
amused astonishment as the loungers in 
Hyde Park must have experienced when 


see 


Tittlebat Titmouse appeared among them, | 


his clumsy hands glittering with rings, and 
a splendid chain strung across a waistcoat 
homesick for the washtub. The strongest 
impression one receives on visiting 
sad if it were 


and slouch that would be 


not laughable 


Menelek and Prooklyn Bridge. 
From The National Geographic Magazine. 
Following the well-established custom, I 
had with me a few gifts to present to bis 
Majesty, who had sent me goats, bread, 
and tej. Two large volumes, with illustra- 
tions of scenes of our own country, of its 
waterfalls, &c., I offered 


the free. Through the very excellent inter- 
pretation of a young Abyssinian attached 
to the British agency, I endeavored to ex- 
plain the geographical relations of the 
United States to the rest of the world, but 
Ll am quite sure that I did not make a 
brilliant success. The difference in time be- 
tween New York, which I mentioned as be- 
ing our biggest city, and Addis Abeba 
seemed to interest his Majesty very much, 
but not understandingly. 

Menelek seemed to have some apprecta- 
tion of the magnitude of the Brooklyn 
jridge and of the Capitol, yet the ab- 
sence in his own language of any defined 
measure of distance left me doubtful as to 
whether, in spite of his unceasing efforts to 
understand things European, he is really 
able to mentally interpret such great di- 
mensions. He has never seen a house 
larger than his own, unless possibly the 
neglected ruins of a considerable building 


| erected by the Portuguese about 300 years 


ago In Gondar, once Abyssinia’s capital. 


For the Study of Eros. 

Arthur B. Hinks in The Nineteenth Century. 

During the past Winter the newly dis- 
covered planet Eros has come very near 
the earth. A great combined effort 
been made to determine the distance of the 
planet. To this end thousands of photo- 
graphs have been obtained recording the 
position of Eros among the surrounding 
stars. When they are completely meas- 
ured and discussed we shall be in a posi- 
tion to deduce with great accuracy the dts- 
tance of the planet, and that will lead to 
an improvement in our knowledge of the 
distance of the sun from the earth, a dis- 
tance which ts of paramount interest, be- 
cause it is the unit in which all other asiro- 
nomical distances are expressed. But there 
is the ever-present difficulty to be sur- 
mounted. Far more photographs have been 
obtained than can be measured in a rea- 
sonable number of years by the astroro- 
mers who took them, even if they could 
afford to lay aside the photographic survey 
of the heavens on which they were befcre 
engaged, and to let their telescopes stand 
idle, producing no more results. There is 
fear that the new solution of the grandest 
problem in astronomy will be indefinitely 
delayed, and there can be no attack vpon 
a hundred other problems which are press- 
ine for solution, until it is realized by thor« 
who are in a position to help that under 
the altered conditions introduced by the 
epplication of photography to astronomical 
n easurement the necessary complement of 
each observatory equipped with a photc- 
graphic telescope is a score of observatories 
of the new type, the astronomical labora 
tories. 


English Railways. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

Tf our railways were at least well man- 
aged we should only have to pay three 
times more for their service than the Ger- 
mans, Swiss, French, and Belgians pay to 
their railways. But the assured movecno- 
listic position of our railways makes them 
reckless, and causes enormous waste of 
time and money, which also has to be paid 
for by the nation, which means out of the 
pockets of the wage earners in our pro- 
ductive industries. 

Our railways stand, as regards their per- 
at exactly the same point on 
which they stood thirty years ago, and are 
on the lowest level of railways in any of 
the leading countries. True, they have in- 
treduced a few Pullman. cars, &c., but these 
Pullman cars are of little use to the nation, 


and no use at all for the development of | 


the country. They serve only for the com- 
fort of a few individuals, not for the pros- 
perity of the country. Our trains are made 
up of toy trucks, carrying five to ten tons 
of goods each, and are pulled by toy en- 
sires. 

In other countries large engines pull large 
cars. Moving goods in small parcels, in 
small wagons, and in small trains, if large 
ones can be had, is like emptying a tank 
with a teaspoon when a bucket is avail- 
able. It means an enormous waste of time 
and money. An English goods train moves 
about 150 tons of goeds, an American goods 
train moves from 800 to 1,500 tons of goods. 
One thousand five hundred tons of goods in 


ter trains means ten times the expenses for | 


drivers, stokers, brakesmen, shunters, ma- 
chines, and sheds, machine cleaning, ma- 
chine repairing, a huge additional coal bill, 
and blocked lines ad over the system. The 
same thing applies to passenger trains. 
Two of our trains, which one can see on 
any of our main lines daily starting with 
two engines each, might be hauled by one 
strong engine, at little more than one- 
qverter the cost. In this way the hard- 
wan earnings of the nation are being wast- 
ed by our railway companies, which conse~ 
quently charge us rates about four times 
larger than they ought to charge. 

In this country the legal maximum fare 
fn the third class ts about 1 penny per mile. 
In the United States the legal maximum in 
the first class is 1 penny per mile, 





has | 


caressed it, fed it, slept with it. The create 
ure's home was traced to a house in the low- 
er part of the city where three children lay 
ill of diphtheria. The cat had been their 
sickroom companion for a week or two, 
then it had disappeared, to carry bereave- 
ment into a happy home. 


The Babbler at the Play. 
the bores that 
wing 
Where they 

ist's sting, 
One genus in impudence rivals the rest 


of are bred ‘neath Society's 


flourish, unheeding the satir- 


| And pre-eminent stands as the Theatre pest. 
New- |} 
port to-day is a confused sense of splendor | 


For the 
straint, 

They're as deaf 
complaint; 

Pachydermatous nuisances surely are they 

All — garulous people who chat at the 
play! 


bores we allude to ignore all re< 


to appeal as they are te 


Who is there that knows 

they create 

the stalls every 

late? 

Who is there 

grown surly 

their troublesome 

too early? 

Who is there that’s felt not the weight of 
their feet 

As they push, 
a seat? 

And who does not know, to their angry dis- 
may, 

How, once seated, they chat all the time at 
the play? 


not the scenes 


In night by arriving toe 


that hasn't, with reason, 


At craze for departing 


none too gently, their way te 


The plot may be eare 
one bit; 

They prefer their own jests to the drama- 
tist’s wit. 

The hero may crawl to the limelight to die— 

With the smallest small talk their come- 
panions they ply. 


thrilling—they not 


—London Truth, 


When You Lose Your Pocketbook. 


rom The Outlook. 

Happy is he who loses his pocketbook or 
is relieved of it by a skillful rogue. At 
the moment he will complain, will groan, 
but the trial is a salutary one, the lessons 
it conveys are precious. No contents of 
any poeckethook are so valuable. 

First of all, there is the agreeable side 
ef this accident, the Feney, I may say, in 
the calix. You have just had ycur pocket 
picked. If you are in the land of ac- 
quaintances, everybody hastens to your as- 
sistance One pays your fare in the om- 
nibus, another takes you off to breakfast 
with him; here money is loaned you, there 
some one even offers you his purse. Do 
these testimonials count for nothing? One 
could get on very well without them, you 
say. But that is not the real bottom of 
your thought. Whecsoever has not a bad 
heart loves to know that some one cares 
for him, that, if meed be, some one would 
deprive himself of somethir g for him. 

For all that we like to make ourselves 
out positive, skeptic, unfeeling men, a lit- 
tle kindness stirs our hearts to depths 
where tne pocketbook counts for nothing. 
Nevertheless, if it be written that you are 
to lose your pocketbook, pray that it be on 
a neighborly shore. On a foreign soil and 
amid strangers it would be so different. 
You would then taste the bitter dregs in 
the calix. You have just Leen despoiled, 
say, of ycur money. From one moment to 
the other you are excommunicated; yes, 
excommunicated. There exists throughout 
the ertire world a federation to which 
money associates us. Have much of it or 
little, you are still a part of this confra- 
ternity. You have the wherewithal to 
pass, to have doors opened for you, to make 
yourse:{ esteemed and understood. As 
voon as your money fails you, your whole 
personality is called into question. In 
fact, we may take it for granted that 
without money no one knows you. 


Maitre Labori. 


From The Spectator. 

As must tnevitably happen !n any country 
where the bar and the bench do not form 
conUnuous steps in one profession, the suc- 
cessful French advocate is rarely a lawyer. 
Success at the bar is primarily a success of 
oretory, and since the great advocate does 
net pass to the bench, there is no need that 
he should ever possess either the judicial 
mind or the necessary judicial knowledge. 
The great lawyer in France is the professor, 
the savant, the publicist, hardly ever the 
lewder of the bar. The learning and analyt- 
ie power of a Westbury would seem to the 
French courts as thoroughly out of place 
in an advoeate as they would be invaluable 
in a Judge. Hence in France the advocate 
is a more picturesque person, he is not ham- 
pered by a sense of strict relevancy, he can 
indulge ih oratory, he can use the gestures 
of the platform, and in general he can ad- 
dress the Court in a way in which educated 
Bostonians are said to address their fa- 
thers, as if they were speaking to a large 
pepular audience. To us, as the Lord 
ChanceHor said, there are many things 
in French procedure which we cannot un- 
derstand, and many things which we do not 
like. We believe in judicial conventions, in 
rigorous rules of evidence, in an etiquette 
which ties down the orator strictly to the 
point at issue. Wide learning, an exact 
mind, a judicial temper, and common sense 
all these we think the causae causantes, 
the essential qualities of good advocacy. 
4ut we are apt to forget one thing, which 
at the old dinner to M. Berryer, Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn, if we remember rightly, 
spoke eloquently of—that an advocate must 
above all things be loyal to his client, in- 
a dent, and courageous. We may miss 
certain things a‘ the French bar which we 
expect to see, but this one quality, as it 
seems to us, has never been wanting. The 
High Tory Sir Archibald Alison somewhere 
remarks that he doubted if the trials in 
England at the time of the French Revo- 
lution were so fair as the trials in France 


courageously for their clients. 

tradition M. Labort is a worthy exponent. 
It matters nothing what our opinion on the 
ecnduct of the Dreyfus case may be, but it 


















OTHING so surely makes or mars the 
N pleasure of a camping expedition as 
the management of the commissary 
department, The worst of it is, too, that 
about every man in such a party believes 
that had he devoted his time and attention 
to it, he would have made a most success- 
ful chef. 

Three things are to be considered in camp 
cookery: the food, the stove, and the uten- 
sils. The novice usually loads himself down 
with a choice collection of canned goods 
that weighs heavily on his pocketbook, his 
means of transportation, and, subsequently, 
on his digestive apparatus, There is an 
awful sameness about preserved food that 
becomes apparent after a few days’ sub- 
sistence upon it. It is well, however, to 
take along a moderate quantity of tinned 
meats, vegetables, and fruit, so that, in 
event of fresh provisions being temporarily 
unobtainable, one is not forced to go hungry. 


There are two extremes in the campers 
bill of fare which it is well to avoid—mea- 
greness and an attempt to serve elabor- 
ate meals. By striking a happy medium 


of plain, wholesome food, well cooked, and 
in sufficient quantities, the outer himself 
is also likely to be rendered happy. It 
wonderful how very good the plainest fare 
will taste when living under canvas, The 
fresh air, early rising, and the hearty sleep 
produced by the honest feeling of tiredness 


is 


with which the camper goes to bed re- 
duce criticism of the table service to a 
minimum. 


As a general thing, the camp cook does 
not get the best results possible when cook- 
ing fish. If, instead of simply scaling and 
slamming them into a pan with a little 
grease or bacon fat, as many do, the fish 
be skinned, rolled around in a shallow plate, 
in which the yelk of an egg has been beat- 
en, and then rolled in a little flour or finely 
powdered cracker crumbs, and afterward 
boiled in lard in the frying pan until suf- 
ficiently done—a few prods of a fork will 
tell when this stage is arrived at—this por- 
tion of the menu will be found vastly im- 
proved. 


If potatoes, instead of being fried with 
just sufficient grease to keep them from 
sticking to the pan, are boiled in a generous 
amount of lard, they will taste far better, 
and, strange as it may seem, be really less 
greasy than if a moderate amount of lard is 
used. A point of vital importance in this 
style of cooking is that the lard be not al- 
lowed to cool before whatever is cooked in 
it-be removed. Lard, when hot, seems to 
form a thin coating on the outside of the 
food, which prevents the grease entering 
into it, but if allowed to cool with the food 
still in the pan, the fish, potatoes, or what- 
ever one has been preparing, will become 
soaked with grease, soggy, heavy, and in- 
digestible. 

After the lard has once been used it can 
be poured off, preferably into a _ wide- 
mouthed glass jar with a screw top, and 
kept for any subsequent occasions, bearing 
in mind, however, that, once used for fish, 
it should never be utilized for cooking any 
other article of food. 

As soon as your potatoes are boiled, re- 
move them from the water and allow them 
to drain. This prevents them from becom- 
ing waterlogged and soggy, and it is won- 
derful how quickly the heat of the potatoes 
will dry them. 
meat can be easily 

provided, if a wood 


Steak and other 

cooked on a gridiron, 
fire be used, the wood is allowed to burn 
down to bright which will give an 
even heat. A fresh wood fire is irregular 
in its temperature and apt to puff up at 
times, and the tongues of flame, unless one 
is extremely careful, will burn the meat. 
One of the chief objections to an oil stove 
until very recently was the fact that it was 
almost impossible to broil anything over 
the flame without imparting to the food a 
taste painfully reminiscent of petroleum. 
With the advent of wickless stoves, how- 
ever, and a gridiron protected from the 
direct flame by wire gauze, one ts not now 


coals, 


obliged to build a wood fire for the sole 
purpose of making meat palatable. 

It is an odd fact that among seventeen 
men there will be fifteen different ideas as 
to how coffee should be made. In civ- 
ilized life, where one has an epicurean fas- 
tidiousness, this is all right. But in camp 


life the easiest way is usually the best, 
provided by the means employed a toler- 
ably good cup of coffee is produced. The 
camper loses some of his critical taste 
when he assumes a hunting shirt and 
corduroys. There are three general ways 


in which coffee may be made in camp. One 
is by boiling. Put into a coffeepot a cup of 
water and a teaspoonful of ground coffee 
for each cup of the beverage desired, add- 
ing an extra spoonful for the coffeepot and 
an extra cup of water to allow for evapora- 
tion. Let it come to a boil, it back 
for a few seconds until the boiling ceases, 
then start it to boiling again; repeat this 
operation three times. Throw in a quarter 
cup of cold water to settle the grounds, 
and then drink. It sounds easy, but you 
will get four vastly different kinds of bev- 
erage with the same ingredients, manipu- 
lated by four different men, in apparently 
the same manner. 


set 





drip coffeepot. Put a teaspoonful of pul- 
verized coffee for each cup and one extra 
for the pot in the coffee tray. Before this 
tray is put in the pot the latter should be 
warmed by a couple of cupfuls of hot wa- 
ter, which is then emptied out. Then pour 
hot water, a few degrees below the boiling 
point, over your coffee in the tray, allow- 
ing about a half-cupful more than the 
actual amount of coffee desired. The re- 
sults from this method are much more unt- 
form than by the boiling process, but still 
it is rather a nuisance to have to warm 
the coffeepot. 

The test scheme, and by all odds the 
easiest, is the use of one of the new pots, 
in which a sufficient amount of cold water 
is put in the lower portion of the pot. The 
coffee is put in a tray above, and, being 
brought to a boil over the fire, the water 
bubbles up through a central hollow col- 
umn, reaching from the bottom of the pot, 
spreads over the coffee in the tray and 
drips down. About fifteen minutes from the 
time the pot is put over the fire, one has 
coffee ready for drinking. It may be kept 
boiling indefinitely, and the water replen- 
ished if necessary, without spoiling the 
flavor. This méthod is a godsend to the 
camper, as he can put his coffee on the 
fire, start cooking the rest of his meal, and, 
at any stage of the game after fifteen min- 
utes, his coffee is ready for him. When 
buying pulverized coffee, espécially at a 
country store, it is the part of wisdom to 
examine the package before going away 
with it. Otherwise one is very apt to reach 
camp with a bag full of stuff of about the 
size of cracked corn. This is all right for 
making boiled coffee, but it is a pretty 
poor proposition for use in coffee making 
by the French process. 

—— ©—— 


A camper can get along with a frying 
pan and a tin cup if necessary, but if he 
takes along in addition a saucepan, grid- 
iron, and either of the coffee pots men- 
tioned, he is apt to enjoy himself better 
and this is what he is after. Never use 
tin or ironware in camp. If you have 
plenty of money to spend, and want your 


equipment to weigh the least possible 
amount, aluminum ware is nice. It is 
light, clean, and not affected by acids. If 


this is considered too much of a luxury, 
the cheap enamel ware which resembles 
agate, is the next best proposition. The 
meanest part of a cooking outfit to pack 
is probably the frying pan. About 50 per 
cent. of the space required for packing 
this interesting utensil can be saved by 
having the handle removable. 
commen Gjasrees 

The use of a wood fire by campers is be- 
coming beautifully less. There is a certain 
romance attached to it, and it always look- 
ed well on a photograph. There are, how- 
ever, some features connected with it not 
always shown in the photograph, and which 
are not particularly pleasant in practice. 
It is a fact well known by those who be- 
come intimately acquainted with the open 
camp fire, that the smoke always blows 
in the direction of the man endeavoring 
to cook over it. A nice west breeze may 
be blowing, and you approach from the 
west, congratulating yourself that the 
smoke is going to stay out of your eyes 
this time anyway. The potatoes have 
scarcely begun to sizzle in the pan before 
the wind will slap around from the! east. 
Before you get the smoke removed from 
your eyes, a goodly portion of the potatoes 
are burned black. You move around to the 
east and start on a steak. Before the 
meat is really warm, the wind has changed 
again and the smoke sailing in your direc- 
tlon once more. Parties who are suf- 
ficiently large sometimes try to eircumyent 
the cussedness of a wood fire by having 
three men surround it at once during cook- 
ing time. Parties who have tried this have 
informed me with tears in their eyes that 
on such an occasion the wind usually blew 
in three directions at once. 

There are three other items connected 
with a wood fire which are apt to render 
it unpopular. First of these is the fact 
that one must get wood. There is always 
more or less work connected with this, and 
people do not generally go to camp to work, 
It is surprising the amount of wood that a 
small, unobtrusive camp fire will demand, 
The elephant of whom Wang so pathct- 
ically sang, was a total abstainer from sup- 
plies in comparison. The second trouble is 
that it is rather difficult to start a fire 
when the wood is wet. There is only 
one precaution against wet wood in camp. 
That is, to take a cord or two of it in the 
tent with you over night. The room in a 
tent is usually limited, and therefore one 
or more of the party usually nave to sleep 
in close proximity to or even on the fuel sup- 
ply for the morrow. This sometimes tends 
to prevent pleasant slumber. ‘Thirdly, a 
wood fire must be built outdoors, which 
rather interferes with the pleasurable pre- 
paration of the meal in case of rain. 

— 

A quart of kerosene will put more heat 
where you want it than a fair propor‘ion 
of a cord of wood. It is more easily stowed 
and carried, and you only use it when you 
want it. When through with your fire, it 
is rather a simpler operation to turn a 


An easier method is the use of a French | valve on a kerosene stove and let the fire 


go out than to pour water on it or pound 
out a wood fire with brush in order that 
flying spaiks may not eat their way 
through the roof of your tent while you 
sleep. 

A few years ago a little oil stove was 
brought out, whose dimensions were about 
8 by 9 inches, and which weighed about five 
pounds. Instead of a wick, the oil was 
raised through a coil of pipe by means of 
air pressure produced by a small air pump. 
This coil was heated by a spoonful of alco- 
hol in a little cup underneath until suffi- 
ciently hot to vaporize the kerosene raised 
through it. This vapor was ignited and 
thereafter the coil, being self-heating, re- 
mained sufficiently hot to vaporize the 
kerosene before emerging from the pipe. 
With this stove an intense heat could be 
produced, which would boil a quart of 
water in about four minutes, and would do 
other cooking equally as well. The chief 
drawback was that in order to keep clean 
the small aperture through which tho 
vapor emerged a cleaning needle had to be 
carried, and if this was lost the stove 
would be put out of commission. 

In the new models brought out this year 
a needle valve regulates the supply of oil 
in the coil, and automatically cleanses the 
aperture through which the vapor passes. 
By means of this a tremendous pressure of 
air can be stored in the tank, and the valve 
set so as to regulate the amount of kero- 
sene to be vaporized to any amount de- 
sired. The stove can be left for a couple 
of hours with the knowledge that it will 
continue to burn at a regular heat. When 
the compactness and convenience of this 
cooking apparatus is considered, and that 
being wickless, the flame does not smoke, 
and there Is no soot to be cleaned from the 
cooking utensils, the price at which it is 
sold, about $4, seems pretty reasonable. 


For broiling with one of these stoves it is 
well to procure a little gridiron, made es- 
pecially for that purpose. It looks lke 
one-half of an ordinary grid. Underneath 
it is a bit of gauze, which can be regulated 
to be distant from the grid from one- 
half inch to an inch and a half. This, 
while allowing the heat to cook the meat, 
prevents the flame and the food from com- 
ing into contact. The arrangement col- 
lapses, when ready for packing, into space 
eccupying no more room than an ordinary 
gridiron. 


anno 


A light, unleakable canoe has been pro- 
duced which, while apparently made of 
seamless wood veneer, is in reality made of 
linen pulp, .pressed into shape, and abso- 
lutely watertight. With the exception of 
the gunwales, fleor boards, and decks, 
there Is no wood about the craft. A canoe 
of this description, 15 feet in length by 30 
inches beam, weighs about 50 pounds, and 
costs but $25 


—- o—-- 


Many a fisherman who has carefully kept 
his catch all day, either hanging in a live- 
bag from the side of the boat or attached to 
a string, has experienced the mortification 
of having them spoiled in transit home. 
Packing in seaweed, plantain leaves, or 
grass will often keep fish in good condition, 
but I saw something the other day vhich 
beats even those schemes. In outside ap- 
pearance it was simply a rattan basket 
with a wooden top and two handles. The 
lid was fastened down by a strap with a 
lock buckle, which prevented the.contents 
from being handled unless the strap were 
cut. Lifting the lids, the basket is found 
to be lined with zinc. Between the zinc lin- 
ing and the outside wicker work is a filling 
of hair, felt and oilcloth, and the cover is 
made non-conductive in the same manner. 
At one ena of the basket is a zinc pocket, 
removable for cleaning, which will contain 
about four pounds of ice broken small. In 
this basket the fisherman may carry his 
luncheon and other refreshment to the fish- 
ing grounds, and they will remain in as 
good conditien as if kept in an ice chest. 


Taincheon being disposed of, the fish, if 
one be lucky, can take its place, and four 


pounds of ice will last for eight or ten 
hours, The lid, which is hinged in the 
centre and fits over the edge with a 


flange, making the whole affair air tight, 
may be entirely removed for scalding out 
the basket to remove all possibility of 
odor. The basket was 20 inches in length, 
13 inches wide, and 10 inches deep. It was 
small enough to go in a fishing boat or 
canoe, and large enough to serve as a 
camp refrigerator for those who might be 

sle to secure ice occasionally, particularly 
if the camp site is so far distant from the 
spring to allow of the carting of their 
supplies to the spring for refrigerating 
purposes. If used for transporting ice, it 
would easily hold about forty pounds. All 
in all, it is a pretty good scheme, com- 
bining as it does, a lunch basket and game 
carrier, The man who owned it had used 
it in transporting ten pounds of trout from 
Maine a little earlier in the season, and 
he assured me that they arrived in town 
in good condition, 


—o— 


It is rather odd that so many owners of 
rowboats rig them for sailing with the 
abomination known as the “ spritsail.’’ 
This sail, which has very much the shape 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE 
CAMPING SEASON 





of an ordinary gaff fore and aft sail, is 
lashed permanently to the mast, and when 
set held in place by a sprit of wood, one 
corner of which is fastened to the upper 
corner of the leach, or outer edge of the 
sail, the other end setting in a loop on the 
mast. The sail is sometimes provided with 
a boom, though often the boom is omitted, 


Possibly the popularity of this rig lies in 
the simplicity of its appearance. In reality, 
it is anything but that in manipulation. 
The only way that it may be raised or low- 
ered is by going forward in the -boat, and 
attaching the sprit to the loop on the mast 
to hoist or free it in order to drop the 
sail. Even when the sail is lowered, it ts 
still fastened high up on the mast, and 
unless wrapped around it and bound down, 
is apt to flap in the wind. Having no 
halyards, the process of setting or furling 
necessitates some one going forward to the 
mast and standing up. This is not always 
a safe move to make in a heavy blow or 
sea way. 


If, instead of this form of sail, owners 
would rig their rowboats after the fashion 
of a yawl, with bat-wing sails, one for- 
ward and the other aft, the sail area being 
distributed between two sails, which in the 
bat-wing rig may be easily reefed, it would 
be an easy matter to carry a spread of can- 
vas in accordance with weather conditions. 
These sails hoist with halyards, and can be 
raised and lowered, and, if fitted with run- 
ning reef lines, may also be reefed without 
the steersman leaving his seat in the stern. 
In very heavy weather, the mainsail can be 
hauled down and the after sail or dandy 
will alone enable the boat to make good 
time. This after sail will be found extreme- 
ly convenient for running ahead of a heavy 
wind, which is apt to cause a long, narrow 
craft like a rowboat to roll badly, espe- 
clally if going against the tide. 


If the foremast be stepped far forward 
enough to rest on the after part of the 
stem piece, and the dandy be stepped 
through the forward portion of the after 
deck, the sails should be about in propor- 
tion one to two—that is, the dandy would 
contain one-half the area of the mainsail. 
So rigged, the average rowboat will re- 
quire a little weather helm. That is to say, 
the moment the tiller or rudder cords are 
let go, the boat will luff up into the wind 
of her own accord, which means that the 
moment the water gets unpleasantly near 
the rail, simply letting go the tiller will 
head the boat up in the wind and put her 
once more on an even keel, 


The yaw! rig is almost automatic in its 
safety. Probably the reason that it is not 
more used on small craft is that the ape 
pearance of two sails causes the unini- 
tiated to believe that it is a complicated 
rig, and requires more attention than the 
single spritsail. Appearances, however, 
were never more deceiving than in this ine 
stance. 


In buying a small boat which may be 
occasionally used for sailing, it is a very 
good plan to see that she is fitted with a 
deck two or three inches wide along the 
sides as well as the short deck at each 
end. This side deck or wash streak, as it is 
often called, should be finished with a 
combing of a couple of inches in height, 
oval at both bow and stern. If so fitted, 
one is able to carry sail until the water 
comes up quite a way on the combing in- 
stead of having to luff or reef as soon as 
the boat commences to heel to any extent, 
as would otherwise be the case. The 
amount of additional sail which can be care 
ried and the difference in the speed theres 
by gained will much more than compens 
sate for the slight additional cost in weighg 
of the side decks and combing. A rowboat 
of 17 feet in length by 44 inches beam, 
decked as designated, will easily carry 123 
square feet of canvas, which in heavy 
weather can be reefed down one-half that 
area. In a heavy storm, under dandy alone 
—which may be stepped on the forward 
mast in place of the mainsail—she will 
struggle along pretty well under one-quar- 
ter of the same spread. 


A wooden rudder is generally used on 
rowboats, but any sailor who has once 
used a metal drop rudder on one of these 
small craft will never return to the affair 
made of wood. A rowboat is a pretty small 
craft; no one ever realizes how small she 
really is till putting one through a heavy 


seaway. Oftentimes she will jump so from 
Wave to wave that the ordinary wooden 
rudder, which does not project below the 


line of the keel, is out of water. The drop 
rudder, the removable blade of which is 
practically a small centreboard, drops far 
below the bottom of the boat keel and al- 
ways has a good hold on the water, allow- 
ing one to keep the boat under perfect con- 
trol, no matter how much she may dance. 
If a wooden rudder were made low enough 
to secure the same grip, it would be broken 
nine times out of ten when shoving the 
boat off from a beach, stern first. The 
folding blade of a drop rudder, which is 
raised or lowered by a halyard led forward 
within easy reach of the hand, is hauled up 
out of harm’s way when either approach- 
ing shallow water or launching. It costs 
about three times as much as a wooden 
rudder, but it is a case of money well spent. 
E. T. KEYSER. 
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